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EUROPEANS 

t    It      t    H    fe 

EAST    AND    WEST    INPIES, 

BOOK        I. 
INTRODUCTION* 

NO  event  has  been  fo  interefting  to  man-   fi  o  o  k 
kind  in  general,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  i     ]'  .,* 
Europe  in  particular,  as  the  difcovery  of  tkc  ditco- 
the  new  world,  and  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  Cape  and  con- 
of  Good  Hope.    It  gave  rife  to  a  revolution  in  the  portuguefe 

7  .  in  the  Eaft 

commerce,  and  m  the  power  of  nations;  and  in  indies. 
the  manners^  induftry,  and  government  of  the 
whole  world.  At  this  period,  new  conneffcions  were 
formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mod  diftant  re-« 
gbns,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had  never  be- 
fcM-c  experienced.  The*,  productions  of  climates 
ficuated  under  the  equator,  were  confumed  in 
countries  bordering  on  the  pole ;  the  induftry  of 
the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the  fouth ;  and  the 
V^.  I.  B  inhabitants 
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BOOK  inhabitants  of  the  weft  were  cloathed  with  the  ma- 
/^ — >^— '   nufadtures  of  the  eaft ;    a  general  intercourfe  of 
opinions,  laws  and  cuftoms,  difeafes  and  remedies^ 
virtues  and  viccs^  was  eftabliihed  among  men.  * 

Every  thing  has  changed,  and  muft  change 
again.  But  it  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  revolu- 
tions that  are  pafied,  or  thofc  which  muft  hereafter 
take  place,  have  been,  or  can  be  of  any  utility  to 
the  human  race  ?  Will  they  ever  add  to  the  tran- 
quillity, the  happincfs,  and  the  pleafurcs  of  man- 
kind ?  Can  they  improve  our  prefent  ftate,  or  do 
they  only  change  it  ? 

The  Europeans  have  founded  colonies  in  all 
parts,  but  are  they  acquainted  with  the  principles 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  ?  They  have 
eltablifhed  a  commerce  of  exchange,  of  the  pro* 
dudiont  of  the  earth  and  of  manufadtures*  This 
.  commerce  is  transferred  from  one  people  to  an- 
other. Can  we  not  difcover  by  what  means,  and 
in  what  fituations  this  has  been  effefted  ?  Since 
America  and  the  paffage  by  the  Cape » has.  beeir 
known,  fome  nations  that  wefe  of  no  confcquencc 
are  become  powerful :  others,  that  were  the  terror 
of  Europe,  htrre  loft  their  authority.  How.haj 
the  condition  df  tbefe  feveral  people  been  affe&cd 
by  thefe  difcovcries  ?  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
thofc  to  whom  Nature  has  been  moft  liberal,  arc 
not  always  the  richcft  and  moft  flourilhitig  ?  To 
throw  fome  light  on  thefe  important  queftions,  wc 
muft  take  a  View  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  before  theft 
difcoveries  were  made;  wc  muft  trace  circum- 
ftantially  tlic  events  they  have  given  rife  to ;  and 

conclude 
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conclude  with  examining  it,  as  it  prefents  itfelf  at  b  00  k. 

this  day. 

The  commercial  dates  have  civilized  all  others. 

The  Phoenicians,  whole  extent  of  country  and  in* 

fluence  were  extremely  limited,  acquired  by  their 

genius  for  naval  enterprifes,  an  importance  which 

ranked  them  foremofi  in  the  hiftory  of  the  antienc 

nations. 

They  arc  mentioned  by  writers  of  every  clafs* 

They  were  known  to  the  mo&  diftant  climes,  and 

their  fame  has  been  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  ages. 

SiTtTATEP  on  a  barren  coafi,  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  mountains  of  Libanus  on  the  other ;  they 
ieem  to  have  been  deftined  by  Nature  for  the  do*^ 
minion  of  the  fea.  Filhing  taught  them  the  art  of 
navigationi  and  furnifhed  them  with  the  purple  dye 
which  they  extraded  from  the  murex :  at  the  fame 
time  the  fea-fand  led  them  to  difcover  the  fecret  of 
making  glafs*  Happy  in  poffeffing  fo  few  natural 
advantages,  iince  the  want  of  thefe  awakened  that 
fpirit  of  invention  and  induftry,  which  is  the  parait 
of  arts  and  opulence ! 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  admirably  adapted  to  extend  their 
commerce  to  every  part  of  the  world.  By  inha* 
biting,  as  it  were,  the  confines  of  Africa,  Afia, 
and  Europe,  if  they  could  not  unite  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe  in  one  common  intereft,  they  at 
leaft  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe,  to  communicate  to  every  nation  the  en- 
joyments of  all  climates.     But  the  antients  whom 

B  2  we 
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we  have  fo  often  excelled,  though  we  have  derived 
much  ufeful  knowledge  from  them,  had  not  means 

•  fufficienc  to  enable  them  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal 
commerce*  The  Phosnicians  had  no  Ihipping  ex- 
cept gallies  ;  they  only  carried  on  a  coafting  trade, 
and  their  failing  was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Though  this  ftate  was  the  model  upon  which  other 
maritime  powers  were  formed,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  Co 

•  determine  what  they  have,  as  what  they  might  have 
performed.  We  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their 
population  by  their  colonies.  It  is  laid  that  their 
numbers  extended  along  the  coafts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, particularly  on  the  ftiores  of  Africa, 

Tyre  or  Sidon,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  gave 
birth  to  Carthage.  While  the  opulence  of  Tyre 
invited  tyrants  to  rivet  its  fetters,  Carthage,  the 
ofTspring  of  Tyre,  notwithftanding  its  riches,  had 
this  happy  advantage  over  the  parent  ftate,  that  it 
enjoyed  its  liberty.  It  commanded  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  and  had  pofleffion  of  Spain,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  the  richeft  country  in  Europe,  and  famous 
for  gold  and  filver  mines  of  its  own,  though  defti- 
ncd,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  bloodflied,  toac^ 
quire  others  in  the  new  world. 

Had  the  Roman  power  never  exifted,  Carthage 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  commefcial  ftate  ;  but  the  ambition  of  one 
nation  excited  all  the  reft  to  relinguifli  the  arts  of 
commerce  for  thofe  of  war,  and  either  to  conquer 
or  to  pcrilh*  Carthage,  after  a  long  and  glorious 
conteft  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  was  forced  to 
fubmic  to  the  all-fubduing  genius  of  Rome*    The 

fubverfion 
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fiibverfion  of  a  republic,  which  gloried  in  its  in-  ^  o  o  ^ 

A  m 

duftry,  and  owed  its  power  to  its  Ikill  in  ufeful  arts, 
was,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
world  in  general. 

.  Greece,  interfefted  every  where  by  feas,  muft 
neceliarily  flourifh  by  commerce.  Its  pofition  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  its  diftance  from  any  large  conti* 
nent,  feemed  to  make  it  unlikely  that  it  Ihould 
either  conqueror  be  conquered.  Situated  between 
Afia  and  Europe,  it  contributed  to  civilize  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  enjoyed  a  defcrvcd  Ihare 
of  profperity,  as  the  reward  of  its  fervices.  As  al- 
moft  a\\  the  Greeks  came  either  from  Eg>'pt  or 
Phoenicia,  they  brought  along  with  them  the  know- 
ledge and  induftry  of  thofe  countries ;  but  of  all 
the  A^ttc  colonies,  thofe  were  the  moft  flourifhing 
and  happy,  that  had  a  turn  for  commerce. 

Athens  employed  her  firft  Ihips  either  in  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  with  Afia,  or  in  planting  as  many 
colonies  as  Greece  in  her  infancy  might  have  re- 
ceived from  thence;  but  thefe  emigrations  Involved 
them  in  wars.  The  Perfians,  living  under  an  arbi- 
trary government,  would  not  even  fuffcr  any  free 
people  to  fettle  on  the  confines  of  the  fea ;  and  the 
Satraps  inculcated  into  the  great  king,  the  doftrine 
of  univerial  flavery.  This  was  the  fource  of  all  the 
wars  in  Afia  Minor,  where  the  Athenians  found  means 
to  make  all  the  infular  and  iparitime  dates  either 
their  allies  or  their  fubje^fts.  Athens  enlarged  her  <;om- 
merce  by  her  victories,  and  her  power  by  her  com- 
flierce.  All  the  arts  made  their  appear^ppe  ip  Greece 
St  the  fame  lime,  together  with  the  luxury  of  Afia. 

B   3  COMMERCfii 
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Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  means  of  popu-' 
lation,  were  introduced  into  Sicily  by  theGroeks  and 
the  Carthaginians.  Rome,  who  beheld  their  progrefs^ 
with  a  jealous  eye,  feized  upon  that  ifland  which 
was  deftiiied  to  fupply  it  with  fubfiftence;  and  hav« 
ing  driven  out  the  two  nations  that  contended  for^ 
th^  foVereignty  of  it,  attacked  firft  one,  and  then  the 
other.  From  the  moment  that  Carthage  -was  de- 
flroyed,  Greece  trembled' for  her  fate.  But  it  was* 
Alexander  who  marked  the  way  for  the  Romans ; 
nor  was  it  poffible,  perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  could 
have  been  fubdued  by  a  foreign  power,  if  they  had 
not  firft  conquered  each  other.  Commerce  is  finally 
deftroyed  by  the  riches  it  accumulates,  as  power  ia 
by  its  own  conquefts  ;  and  when  the  commerce  of 
the  Greeks  had  failed  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  no 
longer  fubfifted  in  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  Greeks,  by  improving  upon  all  the  fciences 
and  arts  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Tyrians,  elevated  human  reafon  t6  a  high  degree 
of  perfedtion  :  but  it  has  been  reduced  fo  low  by 
the  fubfequent  revolutions  of  empires,  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  never  rife  again  to  the  fame  ftan-# 
dard.  Their  admirable  inftitutions  were  fuperior 
to  the  beft  we  have  at  this  day.  The  plan  upon 
which  they  founded  their  colonies  does  honour  to 
their  humiiniry.  As  all  the  arts  owed  to  them  their 
rife,  and  perfedion,  they  did  not  furvive  the  fate 
of  their  proteftors :  It  is  evident  from  fome  works 
of  Xenophon,  that  the  Greeks  were  better  ac* 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  trade,  than  moft 
flOiodern  nations  are  at  prefcnt, 
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If  wc  confidcr  that  the  Europeans  have  the  ad-  b  0^0  k 
vantage  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  that  ^^ — ^—^ 
their  commerce  is  infinitely  more  extenfive,  that 
fince  the  improvements  in  navigation/  their  ideas 
are  direifled  to  greater^  ^nd  more  various  objeds ; 
it  is  aftoniAiing  that  they  jbould  not  have  the  mod 
palpable  fuperiority  over  them.  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved^  that  when  thefe  people  arrived  at  the  kpow* 
ledge  of  the  arts  and  of  trade,  they  were  juft  pro^ 
duced  as  it  were  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and  had 
all  the  powers  ncceflary  to  improve  the  talents  flie 
bad  given  them  :  whereas  the  European  nations  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  retrained  by  laws,  by  govern- 
ment^ and  by  an  e;cclufive  and  imperious  religion. 
Jn  Greece  the  arts  of  trade  met  with  men,  in  Europe 
with  flaves»  Whenever  the  abfurdities  of  our  in- 
ititutions  have  been  pointed  out,  we  have  taken 
pains  to  corred  them,  without  ever  daring  totally 
to  overthrow  the  edifice.  We  have  remedied  fome 
abuics,  by  introducing  others  ;  and,  in  our  efibrts 
to  fupport^  reform  and  palliate,  we  have  adopted 
more  contradi^ions  and  adfurdities  in  pur  manners, 
than  are  to  be  found  among  the  mod  barbarous  peo- 
ple. For  this  reafon,  if  the  arts  fliould  ever  gain 
admiifion  among  the  Tartars  and  Iroquois,  they  will 
make  an  infinitely  more  rapid  progrefs  among  them, 
than  they  can  ever  do  in  Ru(fia  and  Poland. 

The  Romans,  formed  for  conqueft,  though  they 
dazzled  the  world  with  an  appearance  of  grandeur, 
fell  ftiort  of  the  Greeks  in  their  improvements  \iY 
j)hilofophy,  and  the  arts.   They  promoted  an  inter-, 
courfc  between  different  nations,  not  by  uniting  them 

B4  by 
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BOOK   by  tii^  tics  of  commerce,  but  by  impofing  upon 
^^   'V  ■"  ^  them  the  fame  yoke  of  fubordination.     They  ra* 
vaged  the  globe,  which,  when  reduced  to  fubjec- 
tion,  they  left  in  a  ftatc  rather  of  lethargy  than 
tranquillity.    Their  defpotifm  and  military  govern- 
ment opprcffcd  the  people,  extinguiihed  the  powers 
of  genius,  and  d^raded  the  human  race,     " 
'    CoNSTANTiNE  pafTcd  two  laws,  which,  though 
Montefquicu  has  not  ventured  to  reckon  them  a- 
mong  the  caufes  of  the  declenfion  of  the  empirei;. 
threw  every  thing  into  ftill  greater  diforder.     The 
firft,  diftated  by  imprudence  and  fanaticifm,  though 
it  appeared  to  be  the  efFe&  of  humanity,  aflTords  a 
proof  that  great  innovations  are  often  attended  with 
great  danger ;  and  that  the  original  rights  of  man- 
kind cannot  always  be  made  the  ftandard  of  govern- 
ment*    By  this  law,  all  ilaves  who  fliould  embrace 
chriftianity,  were  allowed  their  freedom.     Thus, 
while  thofe  who  had  hitherto  dragged  on  a  preca- 
rious exiftence  were  reinftated  in  their  primitive 
rights,  the  (late  was  weakened;  becaufe  the  pro- 
prietors of  large  tradts  of  land  were  deprived  of  the 
number  of  hands  neceirary  for  their  improvement, 
and  were  for  fomc  tiiije  reduced  to  the  extremeft 
indigence.     On  the  other  hand,  the  new  converts, 
having  no  property  tbemlelvcs,  or  any  certain  means 
of  fubfiftence,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  aflift  the 
government,  in  repairing  the  injury  it  had  done  to 
their  mailers.     It  is  equally  impoflible  that  they 
fliould  have  any  attachment  to  a  ftate  which  did  not 
^fibrd  them  fubfiftence,  or  to  a  religion,  which  the 
iirrefifiible  defire  of  liberty  alone  induced  them  to 

embrace^ 
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embrace.  By  another  tdi&y  paganifm  was  proht* 
bited  throughout  the  whole  empire ^  and  thus  thefe 
extehfive  dominions  were  inhabited  by  men^  whofe 
attachment  to  each  other,  and  to  the  ^te,  was  na 
longer  fecured  by  the  folemn  fandions.  of  religion  : 
having  no  priefts^  no  temples^  no  piri>lic  morals^ 
they  had  no  motives  to  extite  them  to  repel  an 
enemy  who  fliould  attack  a  government  with  which 
they  were  no  longer  connedred. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  norths  therefore,  when 
they  fell  upon  the  empire,  found  every  thing  ready 
to  favour  their  invaiion*.  Harafled  in  Poland  and 
in  Germany  by  fome  nations  who  had  migrated 
from  Great  Tartary,  they  took  a  temporary  poflef* 
fion  of  certain  provinces  already  ruined^  till  they 
were  expelled  by  fucceeding  conquerors  of  a  fiill 
more  ferocious  difpofition  than  themlelves.  When 
thefe  barbarians  determined  to  fettle  in  the  regions 
they  had  laid  wafte,  they  divided  countries  wiiich 
the  Romans  had  formerly  united.  From  that  tno- 
ment^  all  communication  between  thofe  fiates  eila- 
bliihed  by  accident,  neceflity  or  caprice,  was  at  an 
end.  The  fwarms  of  pirates  that  infefted  the  feas, 
together  with  the  fierce  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontiers,  difcouraged  every  connexion  that 
mutual  convenience  might  render  neceffary.  The 
fubje^  of  each  fiate,  however  fmall  in  eztent,^ere 
feparated  froip  each  other  by  infurmountable  ob- 
fiacles;  for  the  banditti  who  infefted  the  roads, 
made  a  journey  of  any  length  a  dangerous  expedi* 
rioo.  The  nations  of  Europe,  thus  plunged  a.  fe- 
eond  time  by  ilavery  and  defpair  into  that  date  of 

infcnfibility 
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^  ^^^  ^  ihfenfibiiity  md  indolence^  which  miift  for  many 
age^  hare  been  tb^ftate  df  the  human tace^  derived 
little  advaniage  from  the  fertility  of  their  ibil ;  and 
their  induftry  was  exhausted,  in  the  employments  <^ 
a  favagjie  life  ;  trifts  of  country  at  no  great  difiance, 
were  to  thtikx  of  ais  litde  importance,  as  if  they  had 
not  «i;ifted :  nor  had  they  any  further  knowledge  of 
their  neighbours,  than  as  they  happened  to  excite 
their  fears  or  their  edmliy* 

THE'Hcoounts  given  by  fome  aiithors  of  the 
Wealth  and  fplendour  of  the  £eventh  century^  are  as 
fabulous  as  all  the  othtr  miraculous  things  we  read 
pf  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  The  cloathii^ 
then  in  ufe  was  of  ikin  and  coarfe  woollen,  the  con- 
veniences of  lile  wdre  not  known ;  buildings  indeed 
were  erected  with  ftrength  and  folidity,  but  which 
conveyed  no  Idea,  either  of  the  affluence  or  tafte  of 
the  age* .  Neither  much  money,  nor  much  know- 
ledge G^  the  arts  is  required  to  pile  up  heaps  of  ftone 
by  the  hands  of  ilaves.  One  inConteftible  pro(^of 
the  indigence  of  the  people  was,  that  taxes  were 
lened  in  kind ;  and  that '  even  the  contributions 
which  the  inferior  clergy  paid  .to  their  fuperiors^ 
confiiled  of  proviiions. 

The  fuperftition  that  prevailed  increafed  the  ge- 
neral darknefs*  In  the  eighth,  and  the  be^nning 
of  the  ninth  century,  Rome,  no  longer  the  capital 
of  the  matters  of  the  univerfe,  attempted  to  exercife 
her  authority  as  before,  in  depofing  or  making  kings* 
Deprived  of  inhabitants  and  foldiers,  by  dint  of 
opinions  and  religious  tenets  alone,  ihe  afpired  to 
pniverfal  monarchy.    By  her  management  princes 

were 
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were  excited  to  take  up  arms  agamft  each  other^  ^  ^^  ^ 
people  againft  their  kings,  and  kings  againft  their 
people.  AU  merit  confifttd  in  making  war,  and  all 
virtue  id  obeying  the  church.  The  dignity  of  m6-» 
narchs  was  d^aded  by  the  claims  of  Rome,  which 
infpired  a  contempt  for  princes,  without  exciting 
the  love  of  liberty.  Literature  was  then  comprifed 
in  a  few  abfurd  romances,  and  fome  melancholy 
tales,  the  offspring  of  cldiftered  indolence.  This 
contributed  to  entertain  that  dgeAion  of  fpirit,  and 
that  propenfity  to  the  marvelous,  fo  favourable  to 
the  interefis  of  fuperftition. 

Thu  face  of  the  globe  was  again  changed  by  two 
other  natkms.  A  people  pouring  in  from  Scandi* 
navia  and  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus  fprcad  them* 
felves  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  on  the  fouth* 
ern  fide  was  harafled  by  the  Arabs.  The  former 
were  difciples  of  Wodin,  the  latter  of  Mohammed  j 
men  who  had  equally  diffufed  the  fanaticifm  of 
conqueft  with  that  of  religion.  Charlemagne  fub<- 
dued  one  of  thefe  nations,  and  maintained  his 
ground  againft  the  other.  Thefe  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  called  Saxons  or  Normans,  were  indigent, 
ill  armed,  and  undifciplined,  of  lavage  manners, 
and  driven  to  combat  and  to  death  by  mifery  and 
fuperftition.  Charlemagne  was  defirous  of  compel* 
ling  them  to  change  that  religion  which  rendered 
them  (o  terrible,  for  another  which  would  difpofe 
them  to  obedience.  He  was  obliged  to  wade 
through  ieas  of  bloody  and  the  crofs  was  ercAed 
on  heaps  of  flain.  He  was  lefs  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Arabs,  conqueror!  of  Afia^  Africa  smd  Spain,  and 

could 
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could  not  gain  a  footuig  beyond  the  Pyreneati' 
mountains. 

The  ncceffity  of  repulfing  the  Arabs,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  Normans,  occafioned  the  revival  of  naval 
ikill  in  Europe.  Charlemagne  in  France,  Alfred 
the  Great  in  England,  and  fome  cities  of  Italy, 
built  ihips  ;  and  thefe  firft  attempts  towards  navi* 
gat  ion  revived  for  a  fliort  time  maritime  commerce* 
Ghao'lemagne  eftabliihed  great  fairs,  the  principal 
of  which  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  is  tbe  me- 
thod of  trading  agiong  people,  where  commerce  is 
Hill  in  its  infancy. 

The  Arabs,  however,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
moll  extenfivc  commerce  that  had  been  known  fince 
the  times  of  Athens  and  Carthage*  It  is  true,  this 
was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  lights  of  cultivated 
reafon,  and  to  the  progrefs  of  a  good  adminiftration, 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  poflefled.  Matters  of  Spain,  of 
Africa,  of  Afia  Minor,  of  Perfia,  and  part  of  India, 
they  introduced  reciprocal  exchanges,  from  one 
region  to  another,  of  the.  commodities  in  different 
parts  of  their  vaft  empire.  They  extended  them- 
felves  gradually  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  to 
China,  fometimes  as  traders,  fometimes  as  miifir 
onaries,  frequently  as  conquerors. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Venetians,  Genoefe  and 
Arabs  of  Barcelona  went  to  Alexandria  to  buy  up 
the  merchandife  of  Africa  and.  India,  and  difpofed 
of  it  in  Europe.  The  At^s,  enriched  by  com- 
jnerce,  and  fated  with  conqueft,  were  no  longer  the 
fame  people  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library. 

They 
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They  cultivated  the  arts  and  poltte  literature,  and  book: 
are  diftinguiflied  from  other  conquering  nations  by 
their  improYements  of  the  reafoii  and  induflry  of 
men.  To  them  we  owe  the  fciences  of  algebra  and 
chymeftry,  new  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  new  im- 
provements in  mechanics  and  medicine,  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  But  among  the  fine  arts,  poetry 
IS  the  only  one  they  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs* 

At  the  fame  period,  the  fubjedts  of  the  Greek  - 
empire  imitated  the  manufaAures  of  Alia;  and  had, 
through  various  channels,  monopolized  the  riches 
of  India.     But  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
both  thefe  circumflances,  could  not  furvive  the  fate 
of  their  empire;  which  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the 
heroic  and  daring  enthufiafm  of  the  Arabs^  but  the 
weak  and  unmanly  weapons  of  fcholafUc  logic,  and 
the  controverfial  armour  of  monks ;  who  had  gained 
iuch  an  afcendant,  that  the  Emperor  ufed  to  afk 
God  pardon  for  the  time  he  employed  in  affairs  of 
flate.  Painting^nd  fculpture  were  no  longer  known, 
and  it  was  matter  of  eternal  difpute  whether  images 
ought,  or  ought  not^  to  be  worfhipped.    The 
Oreeks,  furrounded  by  the  ocean,  and  in  poflef- 
fion  of  feveral  iflands,  had  yet  no  maritime  forces; 
diey  defended  themfelves  agabft  the  naval  power 
of  Egypt  and  of  the  Saracens  by  wild  fire;  the 
^ain  and  precarious  defence  of  a  degenerate  people. 
Conftantinople,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  proted): 
her  maritime  trade  at  a  diftance,  refigned  it  to  the- 
Ccnocfc,  who  feized  upon  CafTa,  which  they  made 
a  ^ouriihing  city. 

The 
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The  nobility  of  Europe  acqaired  a  tiiufture  of  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Atab%  in  their  ridiculous 
expeditions  of  the  crufades.  They  became  acquaint- 
ed with  their  arts  and  thdr  luxury ;  which  were  af- 
terwards almoft  neceflary  to  their  happinefs.  The 
Venetians  had  a  more  extenfive  demand  for  the 
goods  they  brought  from  the  eaftj  and  the  Arabs 
themfelves  carried  fomc  of  them  into  France,  Eng- 
land, and  even  into  Germany* 

These  powers  had  at  that  period  neither  fhipping 
nor  manufadures:  they  laid  reftraints  u|>on  com- 
merce, and  the  cfaarafter  of  a  merchant  was  held  in 
contempt.  This  ufeful  fet  of  men  were  never  refpeft- 
cd  among  the  Romans.  They  treated  their  mer- 
chants with  as  much  contempt  as  thcirplaycrs,cour- 
tefans,  bailards,  (laves  and  gladiators.  The  political 
fyftem,  eftablifhed  throughout  Europe  by  the  power 
and  ignoran<^  of  the  northern  nations,  muft  neccT- 
farily  have  confirmed  a  prejudice  which  owed  its  rife 
to  a  barbarous  pride.  Our  aoceflors  had  the  abfur*- 
dity  to  adopt,  as  the  baiis  of .  their  government,  a 
|)rinciple  dcftruftive  of  all  fociety ;  a  contempt  for 
ufeful  labour.  The  only  perfons  held. in  any  degree 
of  eftimation  were  the  lords  of  manors,  or  fuch  as 
had  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  battle.  The  nobles, 
it  is  well  known,  were  fo  many  petty  fovereigns 
who  abufed  their  own  power,  and  oppofed  that  of 
the  monarch.  The  barons  were  fond  of  parade, 
avaritious,  whimfical  and  poor.  Sometimes  they 
invited  the  merchants  into  their  little  ftates  and  at 
others,  extorted  money  from  them.  In  thefc  bar* 
barous  times  were  eftablifhed  the  feveral  duties  of 

tolls* 
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tolls,  of  export  and  import,  of  paiiage,  of  quarters^  ^  ^^  ^ 
of  efcheat,  and  other  opprefEons  without  number* 
All  the  bridges  and  highways  were  opened  or  ftop-* 
ped  up  at  the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  vaiikls.  The 
6rft  elements  of  commerce  were  ib  totally  unknown, 
that  it  wa^  cuftomary  to  fix  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. The  merchants  were  often  pillaged,  and  al- 
ways ill  paid  by  the  knights  and  baroos*  Trade  was 
carried  on  in  caravans  or.  companies,  which  went 
armed  to  the  places  where  the  fairs  were  kept.  At 
thefe  marts  the  merchants  omitted  nothing  that 
might  engage  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  were 
genecaUy  accompanied  by  jugglers,  muficians  and 
iniflbons.  As  there  were  then  no  laige  towns,  and 
neither  public  fpeAacles  and  meetings,  nor  the  fe-* 
dentary  pleafures  of  private  fodety  were  known,  the 
fair  time  was  the  feafon  for  diverfions,  which,  dege^ 
Derating  into  diflblutenefs,  gave  a  £indion  to  the 
inve&ives  and  feverities  of  the  clergy.  The  traders 
were  frequently  excommunicated.  The  people  held 
thofe  flrangers  in  aborrence,  who  fupplied  their 
tyrants  with  fuperfluities^  and  afibciated  with  men, 
whofe  manners  were  fo  repugnant  to  their  preju** 
dices  and  rude  aufterity  of  life.  The  Jews,  who 
toon  engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  commerce,  did 
BoC  bring  it  into  repute.  They  were  then  con* 
fidered  in  the  fame  light  throughout  all  Europe, 
as  they  are  at  this  day  in  Poland  and  Turky. 
At  their  fortunes  were  increafing  every  day,  they 
were  enabled  to  advance  money  to  merchants 
and  tradefmen  ;  for  which  they  demanded  intereft 
equivalent  to  the  rifque  they  ran  in  vefting  their 

^  capital 
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BOOK  capital  ia  other  hands;  The  fchoolmen  were 
violent  in  oppofing  this  neceffary  meafure,  which 
their  rade  prgudices  had  taught  them  to  con« 
demn»  This  theological  determination  of  a  point 
of  a  civil  and  political  nature^  was  attended  with 
ftrange  confequences.  The'  magtflrates,  blinded 
by  an  authority^  againft  even  the  unjuft  execcife 
of  which  no  one  dared  to  appeal,  denounced  fen- 
tence  of  confifcation  and  ignominious  penalties 
againft  ufury,  which^  in  thofe  dark  ages^  the  laws 
did  not  diftinguilh  from  the  moft moderate  in- 
tereft.  It  was  at  this  jundure,  that  to  make 
themfelves  amends  for  the  dangers,  and  mortifi-^ 
cations  they  were  expofed  to  in  carrying  on  a  com- 
mercfey  which  was  looked  upon  as  odious  and  un-* 
lawful^  the  Jews  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  moit 
cxceffive  rapacity.  They  were  held  in  univerfal 
detefiation.  Perfecuted,  pillaged,  and  profcribed^ 
they  invented  bills  of  exchange,  which  fecured  the 
remains  of  their  fortunes.  The  clergy  declared  the 
exchange  ufurious,  but  it  was  of  too  great  utility  to 
be  abolifhed.  One  of  the  efFefts  it  produced  was  to 
make  the  merchants  more  independeiy  of  the  prince^ 
who  treated  them  better,  apprehending  that  they 
might  tranfport  their  riches  into  foreign  countries* 
The  Italians,  who  are  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Lombards,  were  the  firft  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  early  change  of  ideas.  They 
formed  fmall  communities,  and  procured  the  pro- 
tection of  fome  dates,  who,  on  their  account,  dif- 
penfed  with  the  laws  againft  flrangers,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  barbarous  ages.      By  virtue 

of 
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of  this  indulgence,  they  became  agents  for  all  the   ^  ^^^  ^ 
feuthern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inhabkancs  of  the  north  began  likewife 
to  awake  from  their  lethargy :  but  tbek  teco<- 
very  was  later^  and  eflfefied  with  greater  difficulty. 
Hambufgk  and  Lubec  having  attempted  to  opetl 
n  trade  in  the  Baltic,  were  obliged  to  unite  fof 
tlieir  mutual  defence  againft-  the  pirates  who  in- 
felled  thofe  latitudes.  The  fuccefs  of  this  little 
combination  encouraged  other  towns  to  enter  into 
the  confederacy ;  in  a  .ihoit  time,  this  was  com« 
pc^'d  of  fourfeore  cities,  which  bad  either  6b^ 
cttined  or  purchaied  the  privilege  of  being  governe<| 
by  their  own  laws,  and  formed  a  line  of  com^ 
munication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine.  Thii 
aflbciation,  which  was  the  firft  modern  one  that 
adopted  a  regular  fyilem  of  commerce,  fu^plie4 
the  Lombards  with  naVal  ilores  and  other  itier-^ 
4DhaDd]|e  of  the  north,  in  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  Afia,  Italy,  and  the  other  fouthern  countties. 

Flakders  Was  the  fcene  of  thefe  happy  tranfac* 

dons ;  but  it  was  not  to  'its  fituatioA  alone  that 

k  owed  a  difttndioh  fo  favourable  to  its  interefts  : 

this  muft  likewife  be  attributed  to  its  numerous 

tnanufadures  of  fine  cloth,   and  particularly  of 

lapeftry;    which  laft  affords  a  convincing  proof 

1k>w  little  the  arts  of  drawing  and  perfpedive  were 

then   known.      By  thefe    advantageous    circum- 

Hances,  the  Low-Countries  became  the  richeft^ 

che  tnoft  populous,  and  the  beft  cultivated  part  of 

JEurape. 

Vol.  I.  C  Thb 
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'  The  flouriihing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders,  the  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  republics, 
who  oWed  their  profpcrity  to  their  freedom,  engaged 
the  {ittention  of  mod  of  the  reigning  monarchs,  in 
whofe  dominions  the  rights  of  citizens  had  hitherto 
)9een  confined  to  the  nobility  and  clergy;  the  reft  of 
their  fubjc&s  were  Haves.  But  as  foon  as  the  cities 
were  declared  free,  a^d  had  large  immunities  granted 
them,  the  merchants  and  mechanics  entered  into 
aflociations,  which  rofein  eftimation  as  they  acquired 
riches.  The  fovereigns  oppofed  thefe  aflociations  te 
thp  barons.  Thus  anarchy  and  feudal  tyranny  gra- 
dually decreafed.  The  tradefmen  became  citizens^ 
aad  the  third  ilate  was  reftored  to  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  to  the  national  aflembly. 

Montesquieu  attributes  to  Chriftianity  the  ho* 
Hour  of  having  aboliihed  flavery ;   but  we  ven* 
ture  fio  diifer  from    him.     When  induftry  and 
ri(;hes  prevailed  among  the  people,    the  princes 
began  to  hold  them  in  fome  eftimatiop ;   wheii 
the  fovereign  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  riches  of 
the  people  to  gain  advantages  over  the  barons^ 
laws  were  framed  to  put  the  people  in  a  better  1 
condition*    It  was  through  that  found  policy,  which  i 
Commerce  always  introduces,  and  not  through  th^  ; 
fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that  kings  were 
induced  to  bcftoW   freedom  upon  the  flaves  of, 
tlieir  vafTals,    becaufe  thofe  flaves, .  when   madct^ 
free,   became  fubje&s.      It  is  true,   that   Pop«^ 
Alexander  IlL  declared  that  Chriftians  were  to  be 
exempt  from  fervrtude ;  but  this  declaration  was, 
made  merely  to  pleafe  the  kings  of  Funce  9nd 

3  England, 
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Erigland^whoweredefiroufof  humbling  their  vaflals.  *  ^^  ^ 

In  Italy  one  might  perceive  the  chwning  of 
more  profperous  days*    The  republics  of  Pifa^ 
Genoa  and  Florence^  were  eftablllhed  on  the  wifeft 
principles  ;  the  faftions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gib- 
bclines,  which  had  for  fb  many  ages  laid  wade 
thcfe  delightful  countries^    were  '  at  length  ap- 
petfed ;  trade  flouriihed,  and  confeqaently  learn'^ 
ing  would   loon  be  introduced.     Venice  was  in 
the  height  of  its  glory  ;  its  navy,  which  eclipfed 
that  of  its  neighbours,   checked  the  progrefs  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Mammelucs,  and  the 
Turks  ;  in  commerce  it  was  fuperior  to  all  the 
European  fbtes  taken  tc^ether;   its  inhabitants 
were  numerous,  and  its  riches  immenfe ;  the  re« 
venues  were  well  managed,  and  the  people  were 
content ;  the  republic  borrowed  money  of  the 
richer  fubje&s,    from  motives  not  of   neceffity, 
but  of  policy.    The  Venetians  were  the  firft  people 
who  found  out  the  fecret  of  attaching  rich  indi- 
viduals to  the  intereft  of  government,  by  invi* 
tii^  them  to  vtft   fome  part  of  their   fortune 
in  the  public  funds.    At  Venice  there  were  manu-* 
faftures  of  filk,  gold  and  filver ;  it  fupplied  fo-^ 
feigners  with  flups :  its  works  in  gold  and  filver 
were  the  bcft,  and  almoft  the  only  ones  of  that 
time.    The  inhabitants  were  even  accufed  of  ex- 
travagance im  having,  gold  and  filver  plate,  and 
oAer  uteqils  of  the  fame  materials.    They  ivcre 
not,    however,    without   fumptuary    laws;    but 
thele  laid  no  reftraint  on  a  fpecies  of  luxury  by 
which  the  fums  expended  yfttt  preferved  to  the 
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^^^^  ftate,  Thff  nobieipen  wiiit«4  flppoqpiny  witti 
.^."^  '.-^  fplcadour ;  t|^  opjulfyjcp  of  Vefl^  rpvive^  the 
architc^ure  of  Ajtheiis^  and  qpon  the  whole  f]:^f^ 
(was  magpific^cc  a$  well  as  ^elegfrncc  in  (heir 
Ijuicif  ry  i  the  pieople  wene  ig{>orapf  ^  but  (hp  npl^kii 
jwrere  cnligbtepeid ;  thp  goverDiqe^t  opppje^  tb* 
cttttmpts  of  the  ppp/es  wkh  firo^oefe  and  priidenc^ ; 
Siamo  Vene^l^i,  ffii  Chriftiqni^  f^id  one  of  jtheif  fefia« 
liors,  who  exifefled  in  tbefe  words  th^  fenfe  of  thf 
«vfaole  lenate;  for  at  that  early  period  th^y  dcbaf^d^h^ 
prieflhood,  tIxo|ig)i  they  ihould  ratl^r  ^^vp  m^d^  l\ 
wfefi|l  to  morality!  wjiich,  however,  ivas  mofc  f igid 
and  pure  anxong  the  Venet^ns  than  atpong  the  p(ber 
people  of  Italy.  Their  ttoops  wore  very  diSerfip( 
frona  thoTe  miiibra|)l9  Comktlifrip  ^hofe  name  Wff  la 
much  more  terri|:)le  than  their  arn^^.  Veqic^  wa^  ^9 
fc^  of  poUtpof fs  I  v^  fociety  wa^  tljen  upd^r  \^(%  rcr 
ftraint  from  the  fpie|  of  govf  r^mept,  ^l|«^n  it  i^a^  \kf^n 
iince  the  repubiUc  b^^n  to  be  jejiilovis  of  the  pow^r  ^ 
its  neighbours^  ai)d  to  be  difSdeptpf  its  pwn  ib:epgtH« 
Iif  thf  ^fteeoth  century,  It^ly  f^  &irpai{ed  tb9 
other  ftates  of  ]p^urope.  Religious  Z9al»  which 
luppUfd  ^hfi  place  of  nier it^  and  occafioped  ia 
m^ny  trifling  pe^^tnonies  ^nd  cryel  opprefiionst 
W^f  hpwev^i  tl^jp  means  of  rel^ailng  Spain  from 
the  Arabian  yo]ce ;  its  feveral  provinces  had  lately 
beep  united  by  tbe  tnarri^ge  ^.  Ferdinind  $^ 
IfabelUj,  and  thp  9onquefi;  of  Grttn^da ;  and  its 
powgr  WM  evea^pqyal  to  that  pf  Ftmw*  Thfi 
fipe  wool  pf  Caj9:ile  and  L^on  was,  ro^oufadu^ed 
at  Segovia,   ^n^  their  clpths  WPTC  fold  all  over 

¥«Top?>  .^  ^s^  ift  Afia  i  the  p«rpctujl  c&m 
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fhe  Spaniards  ti^crtf  obHged  to  ttakci  to  prefervcf  ^  ^ ^^  ^^ 
their  liberty,  infpirerf  them  mfk  tcMuAoh  and  ^^*  "^ 
confidence  ;  their  futcefs  had  elevatled  their  ihihcfs, 
attd,  being  ignorant,  they  abandoned  tli^mfelreaf 
to  all  the  enthufitffnt  ef  ehJVahy  and  religionv 
Confined  to  i  petiirifola',  ind  haf^ing'  n6  immediatef 
fetcrcoin'fe  tvrrfi  other  natieinfj,  they  chtdrtjfihe* 
diat  eotttempt  for  tAert,  whJeh,  eithet  among  indi^ 
TiduaU  or  contmufrtties,  h  ufualty  tlite  chara AeriftiO 
of  ignoranee.  'thty  were  the  only  people  that 
maintained  a  ffiiindtng  body  of  infantrf ,  whicb  wa 4 
excellent.  'A-s  tlfe  SpatAards  for  tr^ny  alges  had 
been  involved  in  waf ,  their  foldiety  waS  indif{)tfi!at>l/ 
iiiptribr  to  that  of  fiie  other  ffatcs  ofi  Europe* 

Tut  Portoguefe  had  muelx  thd  fatti*  difpoddoni ; ' 
but  Aeir  monarchy  was  better  rcgulatetf  than  that 
of  Caffile,  ahd^  the  adminiftratioA  wis  conduced 
vrkhf  more  cafe  after  the  red<!idioiv  6f  the  Moor* ' 
by  fh^  conqueft  of  Algarva* 

IfT  France,  Lewil  XL  had  juft  lowered  ifh* 
power  df  the  great  vaflals,  raifed  tJhat  of  thd  ma*- 
gtffracy,  and  made  the  nobles  fd^^Ol  fo  t^e  laWsl 
The  people  of  Prance  growing  lefs  <fepfeiideht!  on 
dieir  lords,  muff  necefiarily  become,  iti^  a  fliort 
time,  more  induftrious,  more  aftim,  add  morfe 
refpedable ;  but  induflty  and  comm A-de  could  no^ 
flourifli  on  a  fudden.  Reafon  muft  of  cduife  makb 
but  a  few  progrefs  in  the  midft  of  thofc  <iommo^ 
tions  which  were  ffiH  excited*  by  the  gr^at,  add 
under  the  reign  of  a  prince  devoted  to^  thb^^  moft 
abomin^le  fuperftition.  The  baroiw  wire  dt^- 
tinguifiied  only  by  their  favage  haughtinefs ;  their 
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vevenaes  were  fcarce  fuificient  to  entertain  in  xhtit 
fuite  a  train  of  gentlemen  without  employment, 
who  defended  them  againft  the  foyereign  and  the 
^w$.    The  expences  of  their  table  were  immo- 
derate ;    and  this  favage-  luxur)/:,  of  which  there 
are  ftill  too  many  remains,  afforded  no  encourage- 
ment to  any  o^  the  ufeful  arts.    But  neither  the 
tnanners  nor  the  language  of  thofe  times  partook 
of  that  decency  which  diftinguiihes  the  fupcrior 
ranks  of  citizens,  and  procures  them  refpeA  from 
the  reft.    Notwithftanding  the  courtefy  enjoined  to 
the  knightSy  coarfe  and  rough  manners  ftill  pre- 
vailed among  the  great ;  the  nation  had  then  thtf 
fame  pharader  of  inconfiftence  it  has  fince  prefervedt 
and  which  a  nation  will  ever  have,  whofe  morals  and 
cu^o^s  are  not  conformable  to  the  lawsb  The  coup* 
cils  ifluedinnumerable,  and  frequendy  contradi&ory 
edicts,  but  the  prince  readily  difpenfed  with  the  ob« 
fervance  of  them.  By  this  eafy  difpofition  of  the  {ov^^ 
reigtij  the  inconveniences  which  would  have  arifen 
from  a  multituide  of  laws  inconfiderately  made  by 
the  French  minifityi  have  been  happily  prevented. 
EngI'Anp,  lefs  opulent,   and  lefs  indudrious 
than  France,   was  compofed  of  infolent  barons, 
defpotic  bifhops,  and  9  people  who  were  tired  of 
their  yoke ;  a  certain  rcftlefs  difpofitiQn  prevailed 
jn  the  nation,  which  muft  neceflarily  fooner  or  later 
introduce  liberty*    This  character  owed  its  rife  to 
the  ^bfurd  tyrfinny  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  cruel  difpofition  of  feveral  of  his  fucceiTors. 
•The  intolerable  abufc  of  power  bad  made  the 
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Etigliih  extremely  jealous  of  their  fovereigns ;  the  book 
very  name  of  king  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  terror;; 
End  thefe  fentimcnts,  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon, 
afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  that  form  of  go- 
vernment they  now  have  the  happinefs  to  enjoy. 
The  long  contention  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  while  it  raifed  a  martial  fpirit  and  an  im* 
patience  of  flavery,  involved  the  nation,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  poverty  and  confuiion.  The  Englilh  wool 
was  then  manufa(ftured  in  Flanders^  and  was  ex* 
ported,  as  well  as  its  lead  and  tin,  in  veflels  belong- 
ing to  the  Hanfe  Towns.  The  principles  of  navi- 
gation, of  internal  policy,  jurifprudence,  luxury, 
and  the  fine  arts  were  entirely  unknown  in  Eng- 
land ;  at  the  (ame  time  that  it  was  overburtbencd 
with  a  multitude  of  rich  convents  and  hofpitals. 
Thefe  convents  were  the  ufual  refort  of  the  diftrcffed 
nobles,  as  the  hofpitals  were  of  the  common 
people  ;  idlenefs  and  barbarous  manners  were  ci> 
couraged  by  thefe  fuperflitious  inftitutions* 

Gebmany,  which  Had  long  been  harafled  by 
quarrels  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes, 
aiid  by  intefttne  wars,  had  at  this  time  begun  to 
enjoy  a  ftate  of  tranquillity;  order  had  taken  place 
ef  anarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive 
country,  who,  though  firangers  to  wealth  and  com- 
merce, were  verfed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  agricul- 
ture, had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  neighbours, 
neitbcr  could  they  be  formidable  to  them.  The 
feudal  fyftem,  fo  fatal  to  mankind  in  other  coun- 
ti^ies,  here  aflumed  a  milder  afpcd  ;  the  princes 
prefiding  over  this  vaft  extent  of  territory,  gene- 
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rally  fpeaking>  governed  thek  refpe&ive  ftates  with 
a  good  deal  of  modjeratlou ;  tbc^y  feMom  abu&d . 
thfiiT  authority,  and  if  tbe  pe^eabk  pof^iSoa  of . 
their  eftates  could  Qompen&te  tbe  want  of  liberty, 
the  Germans  werei  b^ppy;  commerce  md  induftry 
were  eoticely  confined  jo  the  free  cities,  apd  to 
the  towns,  included  in  this  Ha&featic  league. ;  the 
minp&of  Hanover  and  Saxony  were  not  yet^ifco*- 
vtred;  filver  wa%  fcacce  ;  the  farnaer  fold  a  few . 
horfes  to  ftrangqrs,.  nor  had  the  princes  yet  in- 
troduced the  traffic  oJE  the  human  fpecies ;  the  ex* 
pences  of  the  table,,  and  a  varii?ty  of  eqiutps^^ 
were  the  only  articles  of  luxury;  the  nobles  and 
the  cfei^  intojsicated  themfelve^,  without  difiurb- 
ing  the  government ;  it  was  with  ibme  difficulty 
that  the  gentry  were  diiTuaded  from  amuiing  them- 
felves  wi):b  robbing  on  the  highways ;  their  mannersr 
were  lavage^  and  during  the  twofuficeeding  centuries- 
the  German, troopsi  wore  more  diiUnguiihed  by  their 
cruelties  than  by  their  difcipline  and  bravery. 

The  northern  countries  had  made  lefs-  prpgjrefs' 
than  Germany.  Opprefled  by  the  nobles  and 
priefts^  the  inhabitants  no  longer  retained  that 
enthufiaftic  love  of  glory  with  which  the  rdigion 
of  Wodin  bad  formerly  infpired  them ;  nor  were 
they  yet  acquainted  with  thofe  wife  inftitutions> 
which  ibme  of  them  have  fince  borrowed  fcooii 
better  forms  of  government.  Their  power  wasi 
fo  inconfider^ble,  that  a  fingle  Hanfe  Town.  was. 
capable  of  intimidating  .the  three  potentates  ofthc^ 
qorth.  They  recoveried  their  national  importance 
X  after 
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afto:  the  r^rqaation^  sq^d  uAder  tbe  ttulfie^s  of 
Frederic  and  Guftavusi  Vaia. 

The  TuxJcs  were  &fzr^gjsst  to  the  feicsce  of  go* 
venvn^nt :  diey  had  naknowkctge  of  the  arts^,  nor 
tafie  for  cojvmeree  i  but  the  JaDJb3ane$' were 'the  beft . 
troops  ia  the  world*    Tlpieie  attendasH  of  a  deQ)ot 
whoca  tbejr  kept  inawe^  at  the  lame  timi&that  they 
iolbred  reipeft  ta  hinv  whom  they  pkcfed^upon  this 
^one  or  ibrangledrat  p)ea(u(eyhadr:a(  that  time  fiune 
fftat  men  for  theis  leaders.     They  fiub^erted  the 
eoapire  of  the  Greeksj,  who  were  infatuated  with 
thcok^,.  and  flupificd  hy  fuperitition*     Some  of' 
the  mhabitanta  of  this  oaild  climate^  Who  eulkuvated 
literature  and  the  arts,  abandcmed  theii:  country** 
after  it  was*  iubdued,,  and  took,  refoge  in  Italy ; 
whither  they  were  fbUowed  by  artiib  and  traders^ 
TranquilUcy,  peace^  proipeiity^:  the  ambition  of  ex- 
cdling  in  every  acoompUflnnent,  and  the!  defire  of 
new.  pleafucest  which*  is  infpired  by  good  govern- 
ipents^  favoured  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  coun*- 
try  of  the  ancient  Romans^ ;  and  it  was  from  the 
Greeks  that  the  Italians  derived  a  betttt  knowledge? 
of  good  models^  and  a  taAe  for  antiquity.   The  art. 
of  pcinting  was  invented  ;  and  though  for  a  long 
time  thedircovery  was  of  Iktle  ufe  while  the  people 
continued  ia  a  fiate  of  poverty  and  indolence.^  yet. 
when,  commerce  and  the  zris  had  made  fame  pro- 
grefsy  books  became  more  common*    A  love  of. 
ftudy  prevailed^  and  the  ancients  were  univer&lly* 
admired.:  but  they;  had  no^ rivals  except  in  Italy. 

£oM£^  which  in.  every  centuiy  has  almoft  al*' 
w^s-aflumed-  a  chacaOcr  the  beift  adapted  to  the 
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prefent  moment^  feemcd  difpoied  no  longer  to  en- 
courage that  ignorance  *  which  had  fo  long  and  fo  * 
materially  been  fubfcrvient  to  her  interefts.  She 
protected  polite  literature,  and  fuch  of  the  arts  as 
depended  more  on  imagination  than  reafon.  The 
raoft  ignorant  prieft  is  well  aware,  that  reprefcnta-  * 
tions  of  a  terrible  divinity,  mortification,  felf-denial^ 
auflerity,  melandioly  and  terror,  are  fo  many  expe* 
dients  to  gain  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men^ 
by  engaging  them  deeply  in  religious  matters.  But 
there  are  times  when  thefe  expedients  have  but  little 
efied.  Men  who  have  grown  rich  in  peaceful  ftates, 
are  fond  of  enjoying  themfelves ;  they  dillikethedull 
road  of  life,  and  are  eager  tn  their  purfuit  of  plea* 
fures.  When  fairs  began  to  be  eflabliihed^  with 
cjitertainments  of  fports,  dancing,  and  other  recre^* 
tions,  the  clergy,  who  obferved,  that  the  love  of  fef- 
dvity  made  the  people  lefs  religious,  prohibited  thefe 
fports,  and  excommunicated  thofe  who  bore  a  part 
in  them.  But  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
their  cenfurcs,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  thefe  amufements  into  their  own 
hands.  This  was  the  origin  of  facred  comedy.  The 
death  of  St.  Catherine,  afted  by  the  monks  of  St, 
Denys,  rivalled  the  fuccefs  of  the  players.  Mufic  wa» 
introduced  into  the  churches ;  and  even  farces  were 
exhibited  there.  The  feftivals  called  laFftediifovx 
&  de  VJncj  &  des  Innocens,  proved  as  entertaining 
to  the  people  as  the  farces  that  were  a&ed  in  the 
public  places.  It  often  happened,  that  attraded 
by  the  mere  love  of  amufement,  they  left  the 
Egyptian  dfinces  to  join  in  tl^e  procefSon  for  the 
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feftival  of  St.  John.  As  the  Italians  improved  in  po-  ^  o  o  k 
litenefs,  tlieir  pleafures  became  more  rqfined ;  and 
the  decency  that  was  introduced  into  their  common 
feafis  and  public  entertainments^  afibrded  left  pre«^ 
tence  for  the  cenfures.  <tf  the  piikfU)  and  procured 
them  a  toleration.  The  merit  of  being  9b)e  to .  read 
had  been  long  confined  to  this  dafs  of  ^len ;  but 
when  it  became  a  more  general  accompliihment^  they 
could  DO.  longer  avail  themfelves  of  tbisidiilindion ;. 
and  finding  that  learning  was  the  road  to  farne^  they 
were  ambitious  of  ihining  in  literary  purfuits*  The 
popes,  who  enjoyed  ao  opulent  and  peaceful  fove<> 
reignty  in  the  voluptuous  region  of  Italy,  laid  afide 
their  aufterity.  Their  court  became  an  agreeable  one* 
The  encouragement  of  literature  was  coniidered  as  a 
new  expedient  to  efiablifli  their  authority  over  the 
minds  of  men*    Genius  was  cberiihed,  .and  marks 
of  honour  were  conferred  upon  great  artifts.    Ra« 
phael  died  biit  a  ihort  time  before  he  wa$  to  have 
been  created  a  cardinal ;  and  Petrarch  had  the  ho*, 
nours  of  a  triumph.  As  little  conformable  as  this 
good  tafte,  thefe  fine  arts,  and  new  amufementSi  may 
appear  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  they  were  evi- 
dently calculated  to  promote  the  intereft  of  the  papal 
throne.  The  belles  lettres  fcrve  to  ornament  this  ec- 

« 

clefiaftical  ilrufture,;  but\philofophy  demoliihes  it« 
Thus,  while  the  church  of  Kome  favoured  polite  li- 
terature and  the  fine  arts,  it  difcountenanced  the 
/evticr  fciences.  The  poets  were  crowned  with  lau» 
xt^ ;  but  the  philofophers  were  perfecuted.  Galileo 
irom  his  prifon  might  have  beheld  Taflb  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  capitol,  if  thofe  men  of  great  genius 
had  been  cotemporarkst  It 
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Ko^o^K^-  It  wm  fHW  time  thai:  flkilofdpiiy  attd  ferfrlfiittg 
Aoftld  knd  thdv  fuppott  td  morality  aftd  te^fort. 
Th«  dhwcA  of  Komfc  fcadifakcw  aH  ilmgiMW^panrt 
to  ftafeverU  rfiofe  principleii  df  juftice  whielt  nattrre 
&ad  impLiaftf ed  itt  all  mankind.  The  iing!e  ma»iTTy 
tibat  Ac  popdf  had  d  right  to  the  fevtrctgnty  of  ^l! 
*mpif es>  fsLppei  die  feuhdation  of  all!  fociety  jmd 
fulilic  vk^ue:  this-  maxim,  hower^,  h*f  f6r  a- lott^ 
time  prevailed^-  togethler  with  that  horrid-  dbftriioc, 
*?hich  hot?  *hly  pepmittcd  b«  etqoined  hatred  and 
^erfecution  tfe^i/afrds  sdl  whofe  relfgious  dphsioiis  Vver6 
not  agWeaW*^  to  Aofe  of  th^  Romiftr  chifrch .  itwkiT* 
geifee^,'  a  fpe^ries  of -exjA^ttion  which  might  be  pur- 
chdferffor  alleri<toes>  or  if  anfjr  thing  can  beffill  more 
fnonftrous,  fot  crimes  to  be  committed  in  future  $ 
difpenfetiohs  for  breaking  faitli  miti  the  enemies  of 
the  pontiff,  though'  they  were  of  the  feme  r^lfgion^; 
that  article  6f  belitf  wHikh  teaches,  that  the  merit 
of  the  juft  may  be  transferred  to^  the  wicked^;  vices 
of  all  kinds  feicmpi^ed  mtht  lives  e4  the^opcs; 
and  oth6r  reMgious  ^pfons,  who  ought  to^  ha^c  been 
modcl^  to  tftfe  people;  above  all/ that  greatieflf  rei 
proach  to  hi^ihanicy,  the  inquifition  :  all  thefe  hor** 
rid  enormities  made  Europe  appear  to  be  rather  the 
haunt  of  t j*gers  dnd  ferpfcnts,  than  a  vaft  country 
inhabited  or  cultivated  by  men* 

Such  was  the  fimatibn  of  Europe,  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  naonarch-,  at  the  head  of  an  a&iirci  generoui 
and  intelKgenc  people,  furrbunded  by  neighbours 

- 

who  fttU*  preyed  upon  each^  other,  formed  ^  plan  of 
extending' his  dominiohtf  by-  fea*  and  land,. 
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Jm^  h  had  ftwr^l  fons,  who,  being' ambitious  ^  ^^  "^ 
fif  fignalizipg  tbepQ^iekes^  usdertook,  at  £r&^  fomb  '^  '  ^   •-'' 
expeditioiis  to  Bsrbary.  HefDrjr,  whoTe  g^mus  was  pediti4,o7 
fiipi^rior  to  that  of  the  otters,  rcfolvod  to  make  difi.  Ufc^hiir 
covf  ries  in  the  weft.    This  youi^  prince  avkiled  SS^ '" 
hiBiielfoff3)e  little  knowledge  o£  aftiononiy  w£ich 
wa9  prefenred  ansong  the  Arabs*    At  ^gr^^  acitf 
«f  Alg^irva^  he  eftaUiihed  an  obfervatdrj:,  !and  made 
it  the  place  of  education  for  all  the  nobifityivhb 
compo&d  his  train ;  he  had  a  confidend>le  fhare  in 
ihe  tnvention  of  the  Afirolabe^  and  was  the  firft  who 
waf  fenflble  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  drawn 
from  die  eompafs,  which »  though  already  known 
in  ISMropc,  had  never  been  applied  to  the  purpolet 
pf  navigatioo» 

Tmb  pilots^  who  iludied  under  his  direAion,  di(l 
covered  Madeira  in  the  year  1 4 1 8  •  Two  years  after 
thii,  w$  ofliis  Jhips  took  poflcilfion  of  the  Canaries ; 
)ie  dopbM  the  Cape  of  Bierra-Leona,  and  the  rivef 
2ar4  UA  htm  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  as  far 
as  C<Migo.  He  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of  thofe  coun«  ' 

triea^  and  ^ftablilbed  an  advantageous  commerce^ 
'  The  iaeonfiderable  nations  who  inhabited  thofe 
pirts^  being  feparated  from  each  other  by  impafla* 
hledrfests,  were  ftrangers  both  to  tiie  value  of  their 
fkhes,  and  the  art  of  defending  themfelves.  Thefo 
Voyages  raifed  great  expedations ;  the  revenues  that 
Slight  in  future  arife  from  the  coail  of  Guinea,  were 
fenocd*  An  asflance  of  avidity  £0  jM^emature^  (hews, 
duit  the  princes^  who  undertook  thefe  difcoverieSy 
irere  more  folicitous  to  increafe  their  finances,  than. 
t0  pfonMCcJthe  commence  of  their  fubje^, 
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»<>OK       Iji  the  reign  of  John  II.  Unintelligent  prince,  who 

^-*  w  ^  firft  declared  Lifton  a  free  port,  and  under  whofe 
aufpices  a  new  method  was  adopted  of  applying  as- 
tronomy to  navigation,  fome  of  his  fubjedts,  whom 
he  fent  out  upon  an  expedition,  doubled  the  Cape 
which  is  at  the  extremity  of  Africa.  The  Cape  was 
then  called  the  Cape  of  Stonns ;  but  the  prince,  who 
forcfaw  that  it  would  open  a  pafiage  to  India,  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Emanuel  purfued  the  plan  marked  out  by  his 
predecefibrs«  In  1497  he  equipped  a  fleet  confift- 
ing  of  four  fhips,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Fafio  de  Gama.  This  admiral,  having  weathered  fe^ 
veral  ftorms  in  his  cruife  along  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  and  attempted  feas  before  unknown,  landed 
at  length  in  Indoftian,  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen 
months. 

A  geogra-      AsiA,  of  which  Indoftan  is  one  of  the  ridi  ft 

£:riptioDof  parts,  IS  a  vaft  continent,  lying,  according  to  the 
obfervations  of  the  Ruffians,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  juiUy  doubted,  between  the  43d  and  the  207th 
degree  of  longitude.  It  extends,  between  the  two 
poles,  from  the  77th  degree  of  northern  to  the  loth 
degree  of  fouthem  latitude.  That  part  of  this  largo 
continent  which  is  iituated  in  the  temperate  zone, 
between  the  35th  and  the  50th  degree  of  latitude; 
appears  to  be  higher  than  the  reft :  it  is  bordered 
both  tpwards  the  north  and  fouth  by  two  vaft  chaint 
Qf  mountains,  which  run  almoft  from  the  weflem 
^tremity  of  Afia  Minor  and  the  coafts  of  the  black 
iea,  to  the  ocean  that  waihes  the  coafts  of  China 
and  Tartary  towards  the  eaft.  Theft  two  chains  are 
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united  by.  other  in  termcdUte  ch  tins,  in  a  dire£Uon  book 
from  fouth  to  north ;  they  branch  out  towards  the 
northern,  the  Indian,  andeaftem  oceans,  and  appear 
Uke  fo  many  bulwarks  rufed  between  the  beds  of  the 
large  rivers  which  roll  throughthefeimmenfe  regions* 

Such  is  the  great  bafis  which  nature  has  raifed 
to  fopport  the  fabric  of  Afia«  In  the  inland  parts 
of  this  vafi  country,  the  earth,,  parched  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  becomes  fo  light,  that  it  is  carried  about 
by  the  winds ;  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance 
either  of  Hone  or  marble ;  no  .  petrified  ihells,  or 
other  foffils,  are  to  be  found;  the  beds  of  minerals 
lie  upon  the  furface.  All  thefe  phcsnomcna,  joined 
to  the  obiervations  made  with  the  barometer,  are 
proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  central  part  of 
Afia,  ta  which  the  moderns  have  given  the  name  of 
the  lefs  Bucharia. 

From  thefe  heights,  which  form  a  kind  of  gir* 
die,  furrounding  this  inmienfe  and  unfruitful  re-r 
gion,  feveral  large  ftreams  arife,  that  run  in  dif^ 
ferent  channels.  The  fragments  of  barren  earth, 
which  are  perpetually  carried  down  by  thefe  rivers 
towards  the  feveral  extremities  of  Afia,  form  fo 
many  barriers  againft  the  fea,  and  proniife  a  ftabi- 
lity  and  duration  to  this  continent,  fuperior  to  that 
pf  any  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  its  fate  to  fee  the 
reft  repeatedly  buried  under  the  waters>  before  it; 
fttfim  any  encroachment  itfelf. 

The  Cafpian  iea  alone  has  preferved  its  ftation; 
vlthin  the  limits  of  this  vafttrad  of  land,  which. 
)|8S  been  emerging  from  the  deep  through  a  feries. 
of  ages.     It  is  undoubtedly  th^  refervoir  of  thofe; 
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large  tivers  tb&t  f aU  into  %  and  poffibly  may  alfo 
have  ibme  fittall  communication^  by  fubterraneous 
palTages,  with  ^e  ocean  and  the  Mediterraniean ;  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  appears  to  be  from  obfervations  made 
with  the  barometer  sn:  Aftracan,  that  its  furface  is 
below  the  level  of  both  thofe  feas. 

The  frozen  ocean,  which  extends  along  the  nor- 
them  coafts  of  Sibearia,  renders  them  inaccefiible,  if 
we  may  believe  the  accounts  given  by  the  Ruffians. 
They  tell  us,  that  it  is  m  vain  to  exptSt  to  find  a 
new  paflage  by  this  fca  from  Europe  to  America  j 
and  that  the  ice  will  always  prevent  the  doubling  of 
the  Oape  of  Schalaginftoi,  which  feparates  the  old 
ftom  the  new  world,  though  this  paflage  has  once 
been  crofled.  But  the  Ruffians  are  probably  not  fin- 
cere  enough,  or  not  fufficiently  informed,  to  dcferve 
entire  credit ;  and  either  tell  us  more  or  lefs  than 
the  truth. 

The  Indian  bcean,  which  bears  towards  the  fouth 
of  Afia,  is  divided  from  the  great  fouth  fea  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  at  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  and'  extending  under  water  as  far  as 
Sumatra,  (as  is  evident  from  the  fliallows  and  rocks 
which  are  fcattered  in  thofe  parts)  unites  again  at 
Van  Diemen's  Labd  and  New  Ghainea,  M.  Buache> 
a  geographer,  who  has  examined  the  earth  as  a  na* 
tural  philofopher,  and  has  laid  down  a  chart  of  the 
world  according  to  this  hypothefis,  is  of  opinioDj 
that  the  fea  between  this  long  chain  of  iflands  and 
thefouthern  coaffs  of  Afia,  (hould  be  divided  into 

three  great  baibhs;  the  limits  of  which  ieem  to  have 

...  ,     , 

be^  circumfcribed  or  dtawn  by  the  baud  of  nature. 
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The  firft,  wich  lies  towards  the  weft,  betweea  *  °  o  ^ 

Arabia  and  Pcrfia,  is  bounded  towards  the  fouth  by  ^  '^    -^ 

that  chain  of  lilaDds^  which  extends  from  Cape  Co* 

tnorin  and  the  Maldivia  Iflands  to  Madagafcar« 

This  bafon,  which  runs  into  the  land^  is  inceflantly 

enlarging  the  gulph  of  Pcrfia  and  the  red  fea.  The 

fecond  of  thefe  bafons  forms  the  gulph  of  Bengal* 

The  third  includes  the  great  Archipelago,  which 

contains  the  Sunda,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Phi* 

lippine  Iflands.  This  joins  Afia  to  the  fouthern  con«^ 

tinent,  and  ferves   as  a  boundary  to  the  pacific 

ocean.  'Between  this  fea  and  the  great  Archipelago^ 

a  kmd  of  new  bafon  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  moun* 

tains  under  water  towards  the  eaft,  which  extends 

from  the  Ladrone  to  the  Japan  Iflands.    When 

we  have  pafl[ed  thefe  celebrated  iflands,  we  come 

to  a  chain  of  iflands  called  Kuriles,  which  touch 

the  fouthern  poifitof  the  Feninfulaof  Kamtfchatka; 

and  form  a  fifth  bafon  into  which  the  river  Amur 

empties  itfelf ;  but  as  its  entrance  is  obftrufted  by 

the  Bambcios,  which  grow  there  in  great  abundance,' 

it  is  imagined  that  this  &a  has  very  little'  depth. 

These  geographical  details,  far  from  being  fo- , 

reign  to  our  purpofe,  are  in  a  manner  neceflTary  to 

direct  and  engage  our  attention  to  the  richeft  and 

fined  continent  upon  the  globe.    We  will  begin 

with  Indoftan. 

Though  by  the  general  name  of  the  Eafl  Idies^  Natural 

is  commonly  underftood  that  immenfe  traft  of  land  indQ^al 

which  lies  beyond  the  Arabian  fea,  and  the  Perfian 

empire;  yet  by  Indoftan  is  properly  meant  a  country 
lying  between  two  celebrated  rivers,  the  Indus  and- 
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f)i,e  panges^  which  fall  intq  the  In4iaD  ocean^  at 
the  4lilance  of  four  hundred  ieagucs  from  each 
other*  A  ri^ge  of  h^gh  mountains  rune  acrofs  this 
long  tra£t  from  north  tofouth^  and  dividing  ^tinto 
tiyp  equal  part^^  extepds  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin^ 
where  it  forips  the  boundary  between  the  coafia  of 
iN(a}^bar  and  Coromandel. 

It  is  2^  remarkable  circumftanpe^  and  perhaps  tbp 
onljf  one  of  the  kipd^  that  this  ridgq  feeqis  to  be  ^ 
barrier,  ere&e^  by  nature,  to  fepar^te  one  ieafoQ 
from  ^othf  r^  The  mere  br^dth  of  thefe  mountaina 
divides  fumfiier  from  winter,  that  h  to  f^^y,  the  fea-« 
fon  of  ^qe  w«s^thcr  from  th?  rainy  %  for  it  is  wfU 
l;:npwn  t^efti  is  no  winter  between  the  tropics ;  al^ 
that  19  meant  by  winter  in  (ndUia  That  time  of  the 
year  when  the  dpud^i  wl^ich  the  fun  tttra&s  fro(i^ 
tjie  fef >  life  df iy^^  vipkntly  by  th^  winds  againil  the 
n^opntaip$i  where  they  break  an^  ^ifl^lve  in  rain^ 
accompanied  with  frequent  ftprm;*  From  henpe 
torrents  are  formed,  which  rufh  fropn  the  bills, 
f^i^U  the  rivers;^  and  overflow  the  vallies  ^  dark  va- 
pp^;-S|  that  ohfpure  the  day,  and  fpre^id  ?  thick 
apd  impenetrable  gloon)  ovpr  the  deluged  country : 
buti  ^%  t\\e  phaos  which  br^pded  pver  the  principles 
of  ^ing$  befqpe  fb?  creation,  this  plpudy  feafon 
pjrpmptes  fertility ;  fpr  at  thi^i  time  the  plants  and 
flowers  appear  in  full  ftrength  and  beauty,  a^d  the 
fruits  in  general  come  to  maturity* 

T[«?i  fun^mer  pay  naturally  be  expefted  to  pre- 
ferve  its  ufual  temperature  better  tha^  the  winter,^ 
in  a  climate  fo  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  fua :  the  iky,  without  a  cloud  to  intercept  its 
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nys,  feems  to  be  all  on  fire ;  but  the  fea-breezes  '  o  o  k 

Mm 

which  fpritig  up  in  the  day-time^  and  the  land- 
breezes  that  blow  during  the  night,  alternately  alle- 
viate the  heat  of  the  atniofphere ;  yet  the  calms, 
that  now  and  then  intervene,  ilifle  thefe  refrefliing 
gales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  fufier  tht 
lAconventencies  <^  exceffive  drought* 

The  eflfed  of  the  two  different  feafons  is  ftill  more 
remarkably  felt  in  the  two  Indian  oceans,  where  they 
are  diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  the  dry  dnd  rainy 
monibons.  While  the  Tea  that  walhes  the  coafis  of 
Malabar  is  agitafted  by  fiorms,  which  the  returning 
foa  iiktxoduces  with  the  fpring,  the  itighteft  veflels 
Ail  fecurely  along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  upon  a 
finooth  iurface,  and  require  neither  ikiU  nor  precau* 
tion  in  their  pilots ;  but  in  the  autumn,  which,  in  its 
torn,  changes  the  face  of  the  elements,  the  wefterd 
eoafteigoys  a  perfeA  calnb,  while  the  eaftern  Indian 
ocean  is  tofled  by  tempelh ;  each  experiencing,  as 
it  were,  the  alternatives  of  peace  and  war.-  An  in-^ 
habitant  o(  the  iiland  of  Ceylon,  who  conremplislte^ 
the  equatorial  i^ion  at  the  t\vo  equinoxes,  beho)ds 
the  feas  0|)  the  right  hand  and  otv  the  left  alterniiDely 
^ftated'with  ftdrms,  or  lulled  into  tranquillity;  as  \f 
die  Author  of  Nature,  in  thefe  two  inihints  of 
equilibrium,  turned  at  once  the  fcales  of  good  and 
evil,  which  he  holds  perpetually  in  his  hands.  le 
is  not  improbable  that  the  dodbrine  of  the  Mani^ 
cheeSy  concerning  the  two  principles,  might  take 
its  rife  itk  India,  where  the  two  empires  of  good 
and  eFil  are  divided  only  by  a  partition  of  moun<^ 
tains ;  fince.  pain  and  pkafure  (tem  to  be  as  riiuch 
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the  origin  of  the  difTerent  forms  of  worfliip,  as  they 
are  of  the  ideas  of  mankind.  There  is  fo  infinite 
a  conne&ion  between  natulral  and  moral  principles^ 
that  all  fyftems  of  importance  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  fpecies  have  taken  their  colour  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate :  accoitlirtgly  it  is  obfervable^ 
that  the  Indians^  whofe  imaginations  receive  the 
deepeft  impreffion  of  nature  from  the  more  forcible 
operation  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  view  they  con« 
fiantly  have  of  the  difcord  of  the  elements,  are 
placed  in  a  fituation  mod  fertile  in  revolutions^ 
events  and  tranfaftions  of  every  kind. 

Hekob  it  is,  that  the  celebrated  countries  of  In-* 
dia  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philofo^ 
pher  and  the  hiftorian,  whofe  conje&yreshave  aflign^ 
ed  to  their  earlieft  inhabitants  ait  sera  of  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary antiquity.  To  fay  the  truth,  whether 
we  cpnfult  hifiorical  records,  or  confider  the  pofition 
pf  Indofl;an  upon .  the  globe,  taking  it  for  granted^ 
that  the  ocean  ha$  a  progreiiive  motion  from  eaftto 
weft,  we  muft  allow  that  this  part  of  the  earth  was 
the  firft  that  was  inhabited*  We  may  trace  the  otU 
gin  of  moft  of  the  fciences  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
country.  Even  before  the  age  of  Pythagoras,  the 
Greeks  travelled  to  India  for  inftrudion  ;  the  trade 
carried  on  by  them^  with  the  pldeft  commercial  na* 
tions,  in  exchange  for  their  cloth,  is  a  proof  of 
their  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  induftry. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  fhould  feem  reafonable  to 

conclude,  that  a  part  of  the  globe,  the  beft  adapted 

to  the  human  fpecies,  would  be  peopled  the  ear- 

lieft;  and  that  the  firft  men  would  fix  their  abode 

in 
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in  a  delfcious  climate^  pure  air^  and  a  foil  too  fertile 
to  require  much  cultivation.     If  the  human  race 
could  be  fuppofed  to  multiply  and  extend  thcmfelves 
in  thofe  horrid  regions,  where  they  mull  maintain  a 
perpetual  ftruggle  with  nature :  if  they  could  in- 
habit burning  fands,  imprafticable  morafles,  and 
regions  of  perpetual  ice ;  or  frequent  deferts  and 
forcfts,  where  they  muft  defend  themfclves  againft 
the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  the  attacks  of  wild 
beafts  :  how  eafily  might  they  not  form  themfelves 
into  focieties  in  thefe  delightful  countries,  where 
mankind,  exempt  from  neceffity,  has  nothing  to 
purfue  but  pleafure ;  where  enjoying  without  la- 
bour or  anxiety  the  choiceft  productions,  and  the 
moft  glorious  prdfpeft  of  the  great  fcene  of  nature, 
they  might  juftly  ailume  the  diftinguilhing  title  of 
Lords  of  the  Creation  !  Thefe  beautiful  fcenes  pre- 
fent  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in 
the  plains  of  Indoftan.     The  air  is  perfumed  with 
the  moft  delicious  fruits,  which  afford  a  wholefome 
and  refrefliing  nourifhment;  the  trees  form  a  (hade 
impenetrable,  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.    While  the 
living  animals  that  are  difperfed  over  the  globe, 
cannot  fubliit  in  other  parts  without  devouring 
each  other,  they  (hare  in  India,  in  common  with 
their  mafter,  the  fweets  of  plenty  and  fecurity. 
Even  at  this  day,  when  the  earth  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  ezhaufted  by  the  productions  of  fo 
many  ages,  and  their  confumprion  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, Indoftan,  if  we  except  a  few  fandy  and  bar- 
ren diftrids,  is  ftill  the  moft  fruitful  country  in  the 
world, 
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B  o^o  K        Tjj£  fyftem  of  morals  in  this  country  is  no  le6 

^— V — '   extraordinary  than  the  fyftem  of  nature.  When  we 

government,  fix  out  eyes  on  this  vaft  region,  where  nature  hath 

pf  indoiian.   cxerted  her  utmoft  efforts  for  the  happinefs  of  man, 

we  cannot  but  fegret  that  man  hath  done  all  in  his 

power  to  oppofe  her*    The  rage  of  conqueft,  and 

what  is  no  leis  deftru<%ive  an  evil,  the  greedinefs  of 

traders  have,  in  their  turns,  ravaged  and  opprefTed 

the  fineft  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbexs  of  favage  ban«> 
ditti^  and  other  ftrangers,  whom  war  or  the  defire 
of  gain  has  invited  to  India,  it  is  eafy  to  diflin« 
guilh  the  antient  inhabitants.  There  is  not,  how* 
ever,  (o  much  difference  in  the  caft  of  complexion 
and  outward  appearance  of  thefe  people,  as  in  the 
particularities  of  their  charaAer ;  opprefTed  as  they 
have  been  with  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  or  rather  of 
the  wildeft  anarchy,  they  have  not  adopted  either 
the  manners,  the  laws,  or  the  religion  of  their  ma-r 
Hers,  Their  continual  experience  of  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  all  the  excefies  and  vices  of  which  human 
,.  nature  is  capable,  has  not  tainted  their  charudlcr. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  reconcile  the  ten- 
der,  humane  and  timorous  Indian  to  fcenes  of 
blood,  or  to  animate  him  with  the  courage  and 
fpirit  of  rebellion.  His  vices  arife  folely  from  a 
weak  mind, 

THEJudicious  traveller, who pafling over  the  plains 

of  Egypt,  fees  trunks  of  columns,  mutilated  ftatues, 

broken  entablatures,  atid  immenfe  pyranaids  chat 

^  have    efcaped  the  ravages  of  war  and  time  dif^ 

perfed  about  the  country,  is  loft  in  admiration  at 

the 
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Ihe  vkw  of  the  ruins  of  a  nation  which  no  longer  soot 
exifts.  He  cannot  now  find  out  the  fituatioh  of  ^^ — C — ' 
Thebes,  that  city  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity  fof  its 
hundred  gates ;  but  the  venerjtble  remains  of  its 
temples  and  of  its  toml^s,  give  him  a  higher  idea 
of  ifs  magnificence  than  ^he  defcriptions  of  ttcro- 
dotus  ^nd  Diodorus  Siculus. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  accounts' girert 
by  travellers  of  the  manners  of  the  natives  of  India, 
we  feem  to  wander  among  heaps  of  nJins,  the  re- 
mains of  an  immenfe  fabric.  The  original  form  irf 
loft,  but  enough  is  preferved  to  convince  Us  of  th^ 
magnificence  and  regularity  of  the  plans.  Amicfft  a! 
variety  of  abfurd  fuperflitions,  puerile  and  extrava- 
gant cufloms,  ftrange  ceremonies  and  prejudices,' 
we  may  difcover  the  traces  of  fublime  morality,  dtep 
philofophy,  and  refined  policy ;  but  when  wfe  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  religious  and  civil  infl:itutions  to' 
their  origin,  we  find  that  is  loft  in  the  maze  of  an- 
tiquity.  By  the  moft  antient  traditions,  the  Indians 
appear  to  have  been  the  firft  who  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  fcience,  and  the  polifti  of  civilization. 
But  their  legiftative  fyftem  has  never  been  difco- 
vered ;  and  the  antients  themfelves  feem  only  to 
teive  been  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  it. 

In  India  are  found  the  traces  of  a  multitude  of 
faperftitious  obfervances,  arts,  fports,  errors  anrf 
truths  of  all  kinds,  which  have  ^een  adopted  by' 
almoft  all  nations. 

The    Indians  themfelves   are   ignorant  of  the ' 
origin  of  their  religion  and  policy  :  they  have  to 
this  day   preferved  cuftoms  which  nfxuft  certainly 
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have  owed  their  rife  to  a  fyftem  that  no  longer  ex« 
ifts :  the  fpirit  of  their  political  conftitution  is  loft, 
and  every  branch  of  it  either  changed  or  corrupted. 
Their  religion,  which  was  of  the  allegorical  and 
moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  heap  of  extra*^ 
vagant  and  obfcene  fuperftitions,  owing  to  their 
having  realized  thofe  fiftions  which  were  intended 
merely  as  fo  many  fymbols  and  emblems. 

Were  it  poffible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  their  (a* 
cred^  books,  the  only  remains  there  are  of  the  In- 
dian antiquities,  we  might,  in  feme  meafure,  be 
enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that,  envelops  thefe  nu- 
merous myfterics ;  but  we  have  little  reafon  to  hope 
that  we  Ihali  ever  be  iqtrufted  with  fucb  a  commu- 
nication. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  all  the  religious  feds  throughout  his  extenfive 
provinces.  Having  difcarded  the  fuperftitious  no- 
tions with  which  he  bad  been  prepoflefled  by  his 
education  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  refolved 
to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe  fyftems,  that 
are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  profelytes ; 
but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  defign, 
when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will 
not  admit  any  pcrfon  whatever  to  the  participation^ 
of  their  myfteries. 

Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes  of  Akbar 
could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe  the 
tenets  af  their  religion ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have   recourfe  to  artifice.    The  ftratagem  be 

made 
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made  ufe  of  was,  to  caufe  an  infant,  of  the  name  of  book 
Fcizij  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  priefts^  ^  v  -^ 
as  a  poor  orphan  of  the  facerdotal  line^  who  alone 
could  be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theo- 
logy. Feizi^  having  received  the  proper  inftrudtions 
for  the  part  he  was  to  a£t^  was  conveyed  privately 
to  Benares,  the  feat  of  knowledge  in  Indoflan ;  he 
was  received  into  the  houfe  of  a  learned  Bramin^ 
who  educated  him  with  the  fame  care  as  if  he  had 
been  his  fon.  After  the  youth  had  fpent  ten  years 
in  ftudy^  Akbar  waadefirous  of  recalling  him;  but 
be  was  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  of 
)iis  preceptor. 

The  wometi  of  the  (acerdotal  tribe  are  looked 
upon  as  the  greateft  beauties  in  Indofian.  The  old 
Bramin  laid  no  reftraint  on  the  growing  pafHon  of 
the  two  lovers ;  he  was  fond  of  Feizi^  who  had 
gained  his  afiedtion  by  his  addrefs  and  docility,  and 
ofiered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  youngv 
man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude,  refolved 
to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer ;  and  falling  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  impofture,  and 
.a/kcd  pardon  for  his  offence,     t 

The  pricfl,  without  reproaching  him  in  the 
leaft,  feized  a  poniard  which  hung  at  his  girdle, 
and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  breaft,  if  Feizi 
had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm. 
The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 
and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  ex- 
piate his  treachery.  The  Bramin  burning  into 
tears,  promifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that 
\\t  ihould  fwear  never  to  tranflate  the  Bedas^  or 

I  facred 
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BOOK*  facred  volumes,  or  difclofe  to  any  perfofi  whaN 
ever  the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi  readi- 
ly promffed  all  that  the  Bramin  required  :  how 
far  he  kept  his  word  is  not  known  ;  but  the  facred 
books  of  the  Indians  have  never  been  tranilated 
by  him,  or  any  one  elfe,  to  this  day. 

As  the  Bramins  are  the  only  perfons  who  under* 
iland  the  language  of  the  facred  book,  their  com- 
ments on  the  text  are  the  fame  as  thofe  which  have 
ever  been  made  on  religious  books; .  all  the  maxims 
which  fancy,  intereft,  paffion  or  f alfe  zeal  can  fug- 
geft,  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes.  Thefe  exclu- 
five  pretenfions  of  the  interpreters  of  religion  have 
given-  them  that  unbounded  influence  over  the 
people,  which  impoftols  and  fanatics  will  not  fail  id 
exert  over  men  who  have  not  the  courage  to  confult 
either  their  own  reafon,  or  their  own  feelings* 

From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  the  Fedam  is 
univerfally  received  as  the  book  that  contains  the 
principles  of  religion  ;  but  the  generality  differ 
on  fevcral  points  relative  to  faith  and  prafticc. 
That  fpirit  of  debate  and  refinement,  which  for 
fo  many  ages  has  infeded  the  philof©phy  of  our 
fchoots,  has  made  ftill  further  progrefs  among  the 
Bramins,  and  caufed  more  abfurditics  in  their  doc. 
trines  than  it  has  introduced  into  ours,  by  a  mix- 
ture  of  Platonifm  which  is  perhaps  itfelf  derived 
from  the  doftrines  of  the  Bramins. 

Throughout  all  Indoftan,  the  laws  of  govern- 
ment, cuftoms  and  manners  make  a  part  of  reli* 
gion ;  being  all  derived  from  Brama,  a  being  far 
luperior  in  dignity  to  the  human  race,  the  inter- 
preter 
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preter  of  the  divinity,  the  author  of  the  facred  book 
booksy  and  the  great  law-giver  of  India. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  Bcama 
was  poflefled  of  the  fovereign  authority  ;  a$  his  re* 
ligious  inftitutions  were  evidently  deiigned  to  in** 
fpire  the  people  with  a  profound  reverence  and 
g;reat  love  for  their  country^  and  are  particularly 
levelled  againft  the  vices  incident  to  the  climate. 
Few  religions  feem  to  have  been  fo  well  adapted 
to  the  countries  for  which  they  were  calculated. 

It  is  from  Brama  that  the  Indians  derive  their 
religious  veneration  for  the  three  capital  rivers  of 
Indoilan,  the  Indus^  the  Criilina^  and  the  Ganges. 
It  was  he  who  confecrated  the  animal  that  is  mofl: 
lerviccable  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well  as  the 
cow,  whofe  milk  is  fo  wholefome  a  nourifhment  in 
hot  countries.    To  him  they  afcribe  the  divifion  of 
the  people  into  tribes  or  cafiis^  diftinguiihed  from 
each  other  by  their  political  and  rel^ous  principles. 
This  inftitution  is  antecedent  to  all  traditions  and 
known  records,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft 
Arising  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Indians. 
Nothing  appears  more  contrary  to  the  natural  pro« 
greis  of  focial  connexions,  than  this  diflribution  of 
the  members  of  the  fame  community  into  diftind: 
dafles.    Such  an  idea  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a 
fiodied  plan  of  legillation,  which  pre-fuppofes  a  great 
proficiency  in  civilization  and  knowledge.  Another 
circumftance  ftill  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this 
diffindion  ihould  continue  fo  many  ages,  after  the 
leading   idea  and  conne<fting  tie  was  forgotten  ; 
Had  afibrds  us  a  remarkable  example  of  the  ilrength 
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of  national  prejudices,  when  faniftified  by  religious 
ideas. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  four  clafles,  the  Bra- 
mins,  the  foldiery,  hufbandmen  and  mechanics  : 
thcfe  clafles  have  their  fubdivifions.  There  are 
feveral  orders  of  Bramins  :  thofe  who  mix  in  fo- 
ciety  are,  for  the  moft  part,  very  corrupt  in  their 
morals  ;  th^y  believe  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
will  waih  away  all  their  crimes ;  and  as  they  are 
not  fubjeft  to  any  civil  jurifdiftion,  Jive  without 
either  reftraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  charadfcer 
of  compaffion  and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly 
found  in  the  mild  climate  of  India. 

The  others  who  live  abftradted  from  the  world, 
are  either  weak-minded  men  or  cnthufiafts,   and 
abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperftition,  and  the 
dreams  of  metaphyfics.  We  find  in  their  difputes  the 
very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  our  ajoft 
celebrated  metaphyficians ;  fuch  as,  fubftance,  acci- 
dent, priority,  pofteriority,  immutability,  indivifibili- 
ty,  the  vital  and  fenfitive  foul;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  India  thefe  fine  difcoveries  are  very  ancient, 
though  it  is  but  a  very  Ihort  time  fince  father  Lom- 
bard, Thomas  Aquinas,  Leibnitz,  and  Mallebranche 
aftoniihed  all  Europe  with  their  dexterity  in  raifing 
thefe  vifionary  fyftems.     As  this  abftraded  manner 
of  rcafoning  was  derived  to  us  from  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophers,  whofe  refinements  we  have  far  exceeded, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  themfelves 
might   have  borrowed  this  ridiculous  knowledge 
from  the  Indians  ;  unlefs  we  rather  chufe  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  as  the  principles  of  metaphyfics  lie  open 

to 
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to  the  capacities  of  all  nations,  the  indolence  of  the  book 
Braminsmay  have  produced  the  fame  efieft  in  India, 
as  that  of  our  monks  (las  done  in  Europe :  notwith<i> 
fianding  the  inhabitants  of  one.  country  had  never 
conununicated  their  doftrines  to  thofe  of  the  other. 

Such  arc  thp  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
jxmSi  whom  antiquity  never  fpeaks  of  but  with 
admiration ;  becaufe  the  afied:ation  of  aufterity  and 
myfiery,  and  the  privilege  of  declaring  the  will  of 
hwen  have  impofed  upon  the  vulgar  in  all  ages. 
The  Greeks  afcribe  to  them  the  doArine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  notions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
future  rewards  and  puniihments. 

To  this  (pedes  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  more 
flattering  to  the  curiofity  of  man  in  proportion  as 
it  tranfcends  his  weak  capacity,  the  Brachmans 
added  an  infinite  number  of  religious  obfervances, 
which  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras  in  his  fchool ; 
fuch  as^  failing,  prayer,  filence,  and  contempla- 
tion ;  virtues  of  the^  imagination,  which  have  a 
more  powerful  eSe&  upon  the  vulgar  than  thofe 
of  a  ufeful  and  benevolent  tendency.  The  Brach- 
mans were  looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  the 
gods,  becaufe  they  afTeft^  to  pay  them  fo  much 
regard ;  and  as  the  protestors  of  mankind,  becaufe 
tbey  p^  them  no  regard  at  all.  No  bounds  were 
therefore  fet  to  the  refpeft  and  gratitude  that  were 
ihewn  them;  princes  themfelves  did  not  fcruple 
to  confultthefe  reclufesupon  any  critical  conjunc- 
ture, from  a  fuppofition,  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
inipired ;  fince  it  was  impoi&ble  to  imagine  that 

they 
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BOOK  they  had  the  advantages  of  expedience.  We  can 
V.  V  ^  fcarcely,  however,  deny  that  there  might  be  among 
them  fome  men  of  real  virtue,  whofe  minds  relilhed 
the  pure  and  ingenuous  delights  of  ftudy  and  fcience; 
and  who,  by  nobly  railing  their  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  firft  Being,  mud  have  had 
more  powerful  incitements  to  render  themfelves 
t^rorthy  of  his  care,  and  none  tojuftify  theni  in  dc* 
cciving,  and  tyrannizing  over  their  felk>w-creatures» 
.  The  military  dafs  confifts  of  the  Rajas  on  the 
coafl  of  Coromandel,  and  the  Nairs  oh  the  coaft 
of  Malabar.  There  are  likeu'ife-  whole  n&tions> 
the  Canarins  and  the  Marattas  for  inftance,  who 
.aflume  the  profeifion,  eithei?  becaufe  they  are  tb« 
deiccndants  of  foqie  tribes  originally  devoted  to 
tirms,  or  becauie  times  and  circumftances  have  in* 
troduced  a  change  in  thetr  primitive  inftitutions. 
,  The  third  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  hufhafidmen, 
and  there  are  few  countries  where  this  ferof  men 
have  a  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow^ 
fubjetts ;  they  are  laborious  and  induftrious,  per- 
fe&ly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  diftribming  their 
rivulets,  and  of  making  the  burning  foil  they  in« 
habit  as  fertite  as  poffible.  They  are  in  India  what 
they  would  be  every  where  elfe,  if  not  corrupted 
or  opprefTed  by  government,  the  moft  hoaeft  and 
virtuous  of  men.  This  clafs,  which  was  formerly 
much  refpefted,  was  free  from  tyranny,  and  the 
ravages  of  war.;  neve|^  were  the  hu&andmeo 
obliged  to  bear  arms  ;  their  lands  and  their  la* 
hours  were  held  equally  facred;  they  ploughed 
their  fields  within  view  of  contending  armies,  who 
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ybed  diem  to  purfue  dieir  peaceful  toil  without  ^  ^^  ^ 
moldbiuon  ;  their  corn  was  never  fet  on  fire,  nor 
their tree$  cut  down;  religion  too,  that  allpower'> 
fill  prixiciple^  lent  her  afiiilance  to  reafon,  which^ 
though  it  inculcates  indeed  the  propriety  of  pro- 
tediDg  ufeful  occupations,  has  not  of  itfelf  fuificient 
iofluencc  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  own  laws. 

Ta£  tribe  of  mechanics  was  branched  out  into 
z$  many  fubdivifions  as  there  are  trades ;  no  one 
was  allowed  to  relinquifh  the  profeffion  of  his  pa* 
reats;  for  which  reafon  induftry  and  vaiTalage 
iiave  ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  carried  the 
arts  to  as  high  perfe&ion  as  they  can  poflibly  at- 
tain without  the  ai£ftance  of  tafte  and  imagina* 
tion,  which  feldom  unfold  themfelves  but  under 
the  kind  influences  of  emulation  and  liberty. 

Bbsibes  thefe  tribes,  there  is  a  fifth,  which  is 
the  outcaft  of  all  the  reft ;  the  members  of  it  are 
employed  tn  the  meaneft  offices  of  fociety;  they 
bury  the  dead,  carry  away  dirt,  and  live  upon  the 
fleih  of  animals  that  die  natural  deaths  ;  they  are 
held  in  fuch  abhorrence,  that  if  any  of  their  focie- 
ty  dares  to  touch  any  perfon  belonging  to  the  other 
clafljps,  he  has  a  r^ht  to  kill  him  on  the  fpot;  they 
are  called  Parias. 

Iv  Malabar  there  is  another  race  of  men,  called 
Poulicheca,  who  fuffer  ftill  greater  injuries  and 
^rdihips;  they  inhabit  the  forefts,  where  they 
are  not  permitted  to  build  huts,  but  are  obliged 
tP  omke  a  kind  of  neft  upon  the  trees :  when  they 
are  prefied  with  hunger,  they  howl  like  wild  beafts. 
tg  excite  the  ^gmpaffion  of  the  pafiengers.    The 

moft 
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moft  charitable  among  the  Indians  dcpofit  fome 
rice  or  other  food  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  retire 
with  all  poifible  hafte,  to  give  the  familhed  wretch 
an  opportunity  of  taking  it  without  meeting  with 
his  benefadtor^  who  would  think  himfelf  polluted 
by  coming  near  him. 

The  Europeans^  by  living  with  thefe  unhappy 
people  upon  terms  of  common  humanity,  at  length 
made  themfelves  almbft  equally  the  obje&s  of  detef* 
tation  among  the  Indians.  This  deteflation  prevails 
even  to  this  day  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  want  of  intercoprfe  keeps  alive thofe  rooted 
prejudices,  which  wear  oflF  gradually  near  the  lea- 
coafts,  where  the  interefts  and  mutual  wants  of 
commerce  unite  men  with  each  other,  and  confe- 
quently  introduce  jufler  notions  of  human  nature* 

All  thefe  clafles  are  for  ever  ieparated  from 
each  other  by  unfurmountable  barriers ;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  intermarry,  live,  or  eat  together. 
Whoever  tranfgrefles  this  rule,  is  baniflied  as  a 
difgrace  to  his  tribe. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  when  they  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  the  temple  of  Jagrenat,  or  the  Supreme* 
Being.  At  thefe  feafons  the  Bramins,  the  Raja 
or  Nair,  the  hufbandman  and  mechanic  carry 
their  offerings,  and  eat  and  drink  promifcuouily ;. 
they  are  there  admonifhed  that  the  diftihdions  of 
birth  are  of  human  inftitution,  and  that  all  men 
are  brethren  and  children  of  the  fame  God. 

The  religious  fyftem  which  has  given  a  fane 
tion  to  the  fubordination  of  rank  among  the  In 
dians,  has  not  had  fufficient  influence  to  preve 
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Aem  entirely  from  afpiring  to  thofe  marks  of  ^  o^o  it 
didindion  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fnperiot  ^ '  ^  "^^ 
dafTes.  Ambition^  fo  nattiral  to  mankind,  has 
fometimes  exerted  itfelf,  and  Angular  expedients 
have  been  tried  by  men  jealous  of  fuperiority  to 
flare  with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of  the. 
multitude  ;  this  has  given  rife  to  a  race  o^  monks 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Fakirs. 

Men  of  all  the  tribes  or  caftes  are  permitted  to 
fellow  this  clafs  of  life ;  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  emulate  the  Bramins  in  abftrafted  contem- 
plation and  indolence;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
obliged  tofurpafs  them  in  exceffiveaufterities,  which 
ftrike  the  mildeft  people  in  the  world  with  religious 
horror.    The  appearance  of  thefe  fanatics  axceeds 
imagination;  fome  of  them  wallow  in  the  dirt,  others 
tccuftom  themfelves  to  painful  poftures,  extending 
their  arms  over  their  head  till  they  are  unable  to 
xtcover  their  natural  pofition ;  and  a  third  fort  con-* 
tinuc  ftanding  fcven  6x  eight  days  together,   which 
occafioas  prodigious  fwellings  in  their  legs;  they  all 
of  them  enter  into  an  engagement  never  to  wafli  their 
bodies,  or  comb  their  hair ;  and  to  oppofe  and  dif- 
grace  nature,  with  a  view  of  recommending  them- 
felves to  its  author.    The  refpeft  paid  them  by  the 
people  is  their  only  rccompenfe  for  thefe  facrifices, 
which  infinitely  exceed  all  the  mortifications  prac- 
tjfcd  by  the  European  monks;  if  thofe  may  be 
called  'mortifications,    which    are   nothing   mord 
than  fingular  ceremonies  pradtifed  at  an  early  age, 
when  to  get  rid  of  fcruples  concerning  the  grati- 
fication  of  natural  and  forbidden  paffions,    the 
Vol.  I.  E  youthful 
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youthful  imagination  ardently  embraces  any  fyftem 
of  life^  however  extravagant^  provided  it  has  rc- 
x:;eived  the  public  fan^^ion^  and  is  calculated  to  ad- 
xninifter  to  their  pleafures. 

.  Though  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  we  do 
not  meet  with  thofe  inftances  of  the  marvellous, 
which  fometimes  ftrike  fo  forcibly  in  the  Greek 
theology,  their  mythology  is  as  irregular  as  that  of 
almoft^ny  other  people.  We  do  xuat  find,  in  parti- 
cular, any  cont^e&ion  between  their  religious  prin- 
ciples and  the  feveral  clafles  that  form  the  bafis  of 
their  government.  Thq  Ihaftah  is  looked  upon  by 
feme  as  a  commentary  on  the  vedam,  and  by  others 
as  an  original  work,  an  extrad  of  which  has  been 
lately  publifhed  in  England,  and  has  thrown  fome 
light  upon  this  fubje^.  This  book  teaches>  that  the 
Eternal  Being  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  bi$ 
own  effence,  formed  the  refolution  of  created  beings, 
who  might  partake  of  his  glory.  He  fpoke,  and 
angels  rofe  into  exiflence;  they  fang  in  concert  the 
praifes  of  their  Creator,  and  harmony  reigned  in 
jhe  celeftial  regions,  when  two  of  the(e  fptrits 
havkig  revolted,  drew  a  legion  after  them.  The 
Supreme  Being  drove  them  into  a  place  of  tor- 
ment, from  whence  they  were  releafed  at  the  in- 
tercefiion  of  the  faithful  angels,  upon  conditions, 
which  at  once  infpired  them  with  joy  and  terror* 
.  The  rebels  were  fentenced,  under  different  forms, 
to  undergo  puniflxments  in  the  lowed  of  the 
fifteen  planets,  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of 
their  firft  offence ;  accordingly  each  angel  under- 
went   eighty-fcven    tranfmigrations   upon    earth, 
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before  he  animated  the  body  of  a  cow,  which  holds  book 
tiie  higheft  rank  among  the  animal  tribes^  Thefe 
diftrent  tranfmigrations  are  confidered  as  fo  many 
fiages  of  expiation^  preparatory  to  a  date  of  proba*^ 
tbn,  which  commences  as  foon  as  the  angel  tranf- 
inigrates  from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  a  human 
body :  in  this  fituation  the  Creator  enlarges  his  in- 
telieftual  faculties^  and  conftitutes  him  a  free  agent} 
and  his  good  or  bad  conduft  haftens  or  retards  the 
time  of  his  pardon.  The  good  are  at  their  deaths 
le-united  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  wicked 
b^in  anew  the  £ra  of  their  expiation* 

Hekce  It  appears^  from  this  tradition  of  the 
ihailab,  that  tlie  metempfychoiis  is  an  adtual  pu-* 
niihment,  and  that  the  fouls  which  animate  the 
generality  of  the  brute  creation,  are  nothing  more 
than  wicked  fpirits.  This  explanation  is  certain** 
ly  not  uni%*erfally  adopted  in  India.  It  was  pro-^ 
babJy  invented  by  fome  devotee  of  a  melancholy 
and  rigid  call,  as  the  dodtrine  of  the  tranfmigra-* 
tion  of  fouls  feems  originally  to  have  been  founded 
rather  on  hope  than  fear. 

Itr  h&,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  only 
adopted  at  firftas  an  idea  that  flattered  and  foothed 
mankind,  and  would  eafily  be  embraced  in  a 
country  where  men,  living  under  the  influence 
of  a  delicious  climate  and  a  mild  government^ 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  ihortnefs  of  life.  A 
fvftem,  therefore,  which  extended  it  beyond  its 
natural  limits  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received. 
It  is  a  confolation  to  an  old  man,  who  fees  him« 
<^lf  deferted  by  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  ima^ 
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^  ^i^  ^  gioe  that  bis  eDJoyments  wiH  ftiU  jreoaain^  and' 
^''"■"v — '  that  his  .diflblution  only  opens  a  piaflage  to  ano- 
ther fcene  of  exiftence.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
equally  a  matter*  of  confobttion  to  the  -friends  who 
attend  him  in  his  laft  moments^  to  think,  that  in 
leaving  the  world  he  does  not  relinquiih  the  hopes 
of  riiing  once  more  into  life.  Hence  was  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  doArineof  traQftiatgration.  Rea- 
fon,  difiatisfied  with  this  iUufion,  may  urge  in  vain, 
that  Without  recoUedion  there  can  be  no  continu- 
ance or  identity  of  beii^ ;  and  diat  if  a  man  does 
not  remember  that  he  has  exifted,  he  is  in  the  {dttut 
fituation  as  if  he  had  never  exafted  before ; — Sen- 
timent adopted  what  reafon  diiallowed** 

Th£  ihaftaby  no  doubt,  has  given  a  greater 
air  of  fcverity  to  the  dodrine  of  the  metempfycbo- 
fis,  with  a  view  of  making  it  more  initrumental 
in  fupporti^g  the  fyftem  of  morality  neceflary 
to  be  efl:abliflied.  In  faffc,  upon  this  idea  of 
tranfmigration  coniidered  in  the  light  of  a  punifli- 
ment,  the  ihaftah  explains  the  duties  which  the 
angels  were  required  to  i>erform.  The  principal 
ones  were  charity,  abftinence  from  animal  food, 
and  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  profeffion  of 
their  ancefiors.  This  laft-mentioned  prejudice, 
in  which  all  thefe  people  agree,  notwithftanding 
they  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  its  origini 
is  without  example,  unlefs  it  be  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  whdfe  inftitutiens  and  tbofe  of 
the  Indians  have  certainly  fome  hiftorical  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  which  is  now  unknown  to 
us.     But  though  the  Egyptian  laws  eftablifhed  a  | 
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Jiftindion  of  ranks,  none  were  held  in  contempt ;  *  ^^  ^ 
while,  on   the  contrary,  the  laws  of  Brama,  by  ^    'J'  ■' 
Ae  ifltroduftion,    perhaps,  of  fome  abufes,  feeni 
to  have  condemned  one  part  of  the  nation'  to  pain 
and  iniamy. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Indians  were 
diBoft  as  civilized  when  Btama  inftituted  his  laws> 
as  Aey  are  at  prcfent.  Whenever  a  community  be- 
gins to  aflume  a  certain  form,  it  naturafly  dividts 
into  feveraf  claffes,  according  to  the  variety  and 
extent  of  thofc  arta  that  arc  necefl&ry  to  fupply  its 
demands. 

It  was  donbtlefs  the  Intention  of'  Braraa,  by 
confirming^  thefe  cfifFerent  profelEons  by  fanftions 
of  religjion,  and  confining  the*  exercife  of  them 
perpetually  to  the  fame  families,  to  give  them  a 
lafting  eftablifhment  on  political  principles ;  but 
he  did  not  forefee  that  by  thefe  means  he  fliould 
obflni<ft  the  progrefs  of  difcoveries,  which,  in  the 
end,  might  give  rife  to  new  occupations*  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  may  judge  by  the  fcrupulous  at- 
tention paid  by  the  Indians  at  this  day  to  the  laws 
of  Brama,  we  may  affirm  that  induftty  has  made 
no  advances  among  this  people,  fince  the  time  of 
this  legiflator;  and  that  they  were  almoft  as  civilized 
a*  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  firft  received  his 
Taws.  This  remark  is  fufficient  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  people,  who  have  made 
no  improvements  in  knowledge  fince  an  sera  which 
ieems  to  be  the  mod  ancient  in  hiftor}% 

Bkama  prefcribed  different  kinds  of  food  for 
thefe  refpcfikivc  tribes.     Tha  military,  and  fome' 
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other  ranks,  were  permitted  to  eat  venifoa  and  mut- 
ton, Fifh  was  allowed  to  fome  hufbandmen  and  me- 
chanics, '  Others  lived  upon  milk  and  vegetables^ 
None  of  the  Brapiins  ate  ^py  thing  that  had  life« 
Upon  the  whole,  thefe  people  are  extremely  fobcr; 
but  their  abftinence  varies  in  proportion  to   the 
greater  or  lefs  labour  required  in  their  profeffion^t 
They  marry  in  their  infancy,  ^nd  their  wives 
tnaintain  a  character  of  fidelity  unknown  in  other 
countries.      Sqn^e  of  the  fuperior  ranks   2ffc  aU 
lowe4  the  privilege  of  having  fcveraj  wives.     It 
is  well  known  that  the  wives  of  the  Bramins  bum 
thenifelve^  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands,    ^nd 
they  feem  to  be  the  only  perfons  who  are  oblige4 
%Q  it  by  the  laws.     Others,  however,  have  been 
difpofed  to   follow    their  example,    led  by  that 
point  of  hopoyr  to  which  fo  ipany  vid:im$  are  fa-f 
criQced  in  all  countries*    This  cruel  injyq&ion  is 
confined  to  widows  who  have  no  ilTnet     Thofe 
who  have  children  are  e^^pefted  to  take  c;ire  of 
their  education  and  fettle^^ent  in  the  world.   .Were 
it  not  for  this  precaution,  the  date,   which  ought 
to  be  the  guardian  of  thefe  orphansj^    would  b? 
Jaden  with  ^  very  oppreflive  burthen. 

Since  the  Moguls  became  mafters  of  IndoftaDji 
thefe  horrible  fpedl^cles  have  been  much  lefs  fre-? 
quent,  as  it  coils  a  fum  too  confiderable  for  any 
but  the  rich  to  obtain  a  licence  for  that  purpofe« 
But  thisi  obftacle  has  fometimes  made  their  incli-! 
nations  the  ftrongcrt  Some  women  have  been 
known  to  devote  themfelve?  for  feveral  years  to 
the  loweft  and  moft  laborious  employments,  in 
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order  to  raife  money  to  defray  the  expencds  of  book 
this  extravagant  fuiclde.     Others  have  been  more 
eagerly Isimbitious  of  facrificing  themfelves,  in  pro- 
portion as  fcenes  of  this  kind  became  lefs  common. ' 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  young,  beautiful,  and  rich 
widow  of  Surat  afpired  to  this  high  honour.     The ' 
governor  refufed  to  grant  her  permiffion  to  confign  ' 
hcrfclf,  with  all  her  valuable  accomplifliments,  to^ 
the  flames.    The  lady,   full  of  indignation,  took  a 
handful  of  burning  coals,  and,  fcemingly  regardlefs  ' 
of  the  pain,  faid  in  a  firm  tone  to  the  governor  :  Con- 
jikr  not  alone  the  tendernefs  of  my  age;  fee  ivith  what  in* 
fenJibHity  I  hold  this  fire  in  my  hands  ;  and  know  that 
zvi/h  equal  conflancy  Ifhall  ihrozv  myfelfinto  the  flames. 

All  the  women,  however,  are  not  animated 
with  this  enthufiaftic  intrepidity.  Many  of  them, 
who  were  ambitious  of  devoting  themfelves  to  the 
manes  of  their  hiifbands,  have  been  feized  with  an 
involunraiy  tremor  when  their  approaching  fate  ap- 
peared in  all  its  horrors.  To  encourage  them  to 
this  great  adion,  fo  contrary  to  reafon  and  nature,  * 
a  mixture  is  given  them,  which,  by  ftupifying  the 
fcnfcs,  removes  the  apprehenfions  which  the  pre- 
paration  for  death  muft  unavoidably  occafion.  The 
moment  the  intoxication  takes  place,  thefe  unfor- 
tunate widows  are  direftly  thrown  upon  the  fatal 
pilef ;  and  to  this  ftratageni,  invented  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  fanaticifm,  are  to  be  attributed  thofc 
fecming  figns  of  joy  and  fatisfaftion,  which  appear 
in  tbcir  countenances  at  the  fight  of  thofe  devour- 
ing Barnes  that  are  ready  to  reduce  them  to  aihes, 
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This  inftitution  is  not  attributed  to  Brama,  but 
rather  feems  to  be  the  invention  of  fpme  Bramin, 
who  carried  his  jealoufy  beyond  the  grave.  It  is 
a  piece  of  refinement,  dictated  by  a  barbarous  and 
over-ftrained  affeftion,  and  fuitable  to  the  charadier 
of  thole  fuperftitious  mortals,  who  think  there  is 
an  eiTential  merit  in  rigid  morality,  and  what  they 
call  a  fuperior  purity. 

These  people  are  of  a  mild,  humane  difpofition, 
and  are  almoft  ftrangers  to  the  paflions  that  prevail 
amoQg  us.  What  motive  of  ambition  can  there  be 
among  men  who  are  deflined  to  continue  always  in 
the  fame  flate  ?  They  love  peaceable  labour  and  an 
indolent  life,  and  often  quote  this  palfage  of  one  of 
their  favourite  authors  :  *Tis  better  to  Jit  fiiU  than  to 
walk;  better  tojkep  than  to  awake ;  But  death  is  beftqfall. 

Th^ir  temperance,  and  the  exccffivc  heats  of 
the  climate,  reftrain  the  violence  of  their  paffionsi 
and  weaken  their  propenfity  to  amorous  pleafures. 
Avarice,  which  reigns  chiefly  in  people  of  weak 
bodies,  and  little  minds,  is  almoft  their  only  paflion. 

We  may  judge  of  their  ingenjuity  in  arts  by  the 
fpccimens  that  are  brought  from  India.  They  arc 
not  to  be  made  without  much  difficulty,  but  they 
are  deftitute  of  tafte  and  elegance.  The  fciences 
are  ftill  more  negledted,  nor  have  they  the  leaft 
notion  of  mechanics ;  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Mohammedans,  no  bridges  had  ever  been 
erefted.  The  Pagodas  are  in  general  nothing  more 
than  miferable  ftruftures  of  a  fquare  form,  ad- 
mitting no  light  but  at  the  entrance,  which  always 
fronts  the  eaft ;  this  defe^  is  fupplied  by  tapers, 
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which  are  kept  burning  by  tke  pious  and  devout.  It  book 
is  aflerted,  however,  that  their  great  Pagodas  arc  ^ — w~-- 
regularly  built,  and  that  the  ornaments  both  within 
and  without  are  of  coniiderable  value.  The  idol  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  building,  fo  that  the  Fa- 
rias who  arc  not  admitted  into  the  temple,  may  have 
a  fight  of  it  through  the  gates.  In  thefe  Pagodas 
there  are  ciftcrns  of  water  for  the  purification  of  the 
Indians.  Thefe  fuperltitious  ceremonies  are  chiefly 
obferved  by  the  people.  It  is  faid  that  there  are 
ilill  fome  of  the  Bramins  who  know  how  to  calcu- 
late eclipfes ;  but  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  difcover 
whether  this  is  done  by  means  of  fome  of  their  ta- 
bles derived  from  their  anceilors,  or  whether  they 
are  realiy  acquainted  with  the  theory  previoufly  nc- 
ceflary  towards  the  folution  of  fych  problems. 

The  military  clafs  have  chofen  to  fix  their  refi* 
dence  in  the  northern  provinces^  and  the  peninfula 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  inferior  tribes.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  that  all  the  powers  who  have  at- 
tacked India  by  fea«  have  met  with  fo  little  refiil^ 
ance.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remind  thofe  philo- 
ibphers  who  maintain  that  man  is  an  animal  def- 
tined  to  fubfifl  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that 
the  military  people  who  indulge  in  animal  food, 
are  more  robuft,  courageous  and  fprightly,  and  live 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  claflcs  who  feed 
upon  vegetables;  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  diflerence  between  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  north  and  fouth,  is  of  too  uniform  a  cafl:  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  particular  kind  of  nou- 

riihment ;   the  cold  of  the  north,  the  elailicity  of 
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the  air,  left  fertility  and  more  labour  and  exercife, 
with  a  more  varied  kind  of  life;  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  whet  the  appetite,  brace  the  nerves,  raife  a 
fpirit  of  refolution  and  aftivity,  and  give  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  organs  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  heats  of 
the  fouth,  together  with  great  quantities  of  fruit, 
an  active  life,  a  conftant  perfpiration,  a  more  free 
and  more  lavifli  ufe  of  the  means  conducive  to  po- 
pulation, more  indulgence  in  effeminate  pleafyres, 
and  a  fedantry  and  uniforirt  courle  of  life,  while 
they  increafe  the  number  of  births,  occafion  a 
fpeedier  diflfolution.  Upon  the  whole  it  fhould  feem, 
that  though  man  was  not  by  nature  defigned  to  con- 
fume  the  flefh  of  annuals,  he  is  endued  with  a  power 
of  accommodating  himfelf  to  the  various  modes  of 
life  that  prevail  in  every  different  climate,  and 
either  hunts  and  lives  upon  flefh  or  vegetables  ;  or 
turns  fhepherd  or  hufbandman  according  to  the 
fertility  orbarrennefs  of  the  foiK 

The  religion  of  Brama  was  antiently,  and  flill 
continues   to  be,  divided  into  eighty-three  fc&Sy 
which  agree  in  fome  fundamental  points,  and  have 
no  difputes  about  the  reft ;  they  live  in  amity  with 
men  of  all  perfuafions,  as  their  own  does  not  oblige 
them  to  make  profelytes.  The  Indians  feldom  admit 
Grangers  to  their  worfhip,  and  always  with  the  great- 
eft  reludtance.  This  was  in  fome  meafure  the  fpirit 
of  the  ancient  fuperftition,  as  it  appears  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  : 
and  though  it  has  occafioned  fewer  ravages  than  the 
zeal  of  making  converts,  it  prevents  the  intercourfes 
of  fociety,  and  raifes  an  additional  barrier  between 
one  people  and  another,  Whejt 
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When  we  confider  bow  bounteoufly  nature  has 
provided  for  the  happinefs  of  thefe  fertile  countries, 
where  every  want  is  eafily  fupplied ;  and  that  the 
conapaffionate  temper  and  morals  of  the  Indians  ren* 
dcr  them  equally  aver fe  from  perfecution  and  thefpirit 
of  conqueft,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  a  barba- 
rous inequality  (hould  have  diftinguifhed  one  part  of 
the  nation  by  power  and  privileges,  while  the  reft  of 
the  inhabitants  are  loaded  with  mifery  and  contempt. 
What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  illufion  ?  It 
muft  doubtlefs  be  traced  to  that  principle  which  has 
beeh  the  conilant  fourcc  of  all  the  calamities  that 
have  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

Wb  need  only  fuppofe  that  a  powerful  people, 
with  few  lights  to  direft  them,  adopt  an  original 
error,  which  ignorance  brings  into  falhion :  as 
foon  as  this  error  becomes  general,  it  is  made  the 
bafis  of  an  intire  fyftem  of  politics  and  morality ; 
and  men  begin  to  find  that  their  innocent  pro- 
pen^ties  run  counter  to  their  duty.  In  order  to 
conform  to  this  new  plan  of  morality,  they  muft 
perpetually  be  offering  violence  to  the  order  of 
oature.  This  continual  flruggle  will  introduce 
amoft  amazing  contrariety  into  their  manners; 
and  the  nation  will  be  coiiipofed  of  a  fett  of 
wretches,  who  will  pafs  their  lives  in  mutually  tor- 
menting each  other,  and  accufing  nature.  Such  is 
the  pi&ure  of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  except- 
ij^,  perhaps,  a  few  focieties  of  favages.  Abfurd 
prQudices  iiave  perverted  human  reafon,  and  even ' 
SiBcd  that  inflindb  which  teaches  animals  to  refift 
pppr^oq  ai>4  tyranny ^    Multitudes  of  the  human  ^ 

race 
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BOOK  race  knpUckly  fubmit  tx>  be  a  fort  of  vaflkls  to  a 
finall  number  of  men  who  opprefs  them. 

StrcH  is  the  fatal  progpefs  of  that  original  error, 
which  impoffciire  has  either  produced  or  kept  tip  in 
th^  mind  of  man«  May  true  knowledge  revise  thofe 
rights  of  reafonabie  beings,  which  to  he  recovered^ 
want  only  to  be  known  !  Ye  fagcs  of  the  earth, 
phiiofophers  of  e%'«ry  nation,  it  is  yours  alone  to 
make  laws  by  pointing  them  out  to  your  country- 
sued*  Take  the  glorious  refolution  to  inftrutft  your 
fellow  crjeaturcs,  and  be  allured  that  it  is  much 
ealter  to  propagate  truth  than  error.  Mankind, 
animated  by  the  defire:  of  happinefs,  to  which  you 
will  p<dint  the  way,  wlil  Uften  to  you  with  atten- 
tion. Make  thofe  millions  of  hireling  ilaves  blufii; 
who  are  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  their 
mafters,  to  deftroy  their  fellow-citizens.  Roufe 
all  the  powers  of  human  nature  to  oppofe  this  fub- 
Veriion  of  focial  laws.  Teach  mankind  that  li- 
l»erty  is  the  iniHtutioci  of  God  ;  authority  that  (rf 
man.  Expofe  thofe- my fterious  arts  which  bold  the 
world  in  chains  and  darknefs :  let  the  people  be 
fbnfible  how  far  their  credulity  has  been  impofed 
upon ;  let  tfaemt  re-afllime  with  one  accord  the  ufe 
c^  their  faculties,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
human  race. 

Besidi^s  the  natives,  the  Portuguefe  found  Mo- 
hammedans in  India,  fome  of  whom  came  from 
the  borders  of  Africa.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
were  defcendants  of  the  Arabs,  who  either  fettled 
here  or  made  incurfions.  They  had  pofleffi^d  them* 
felves  of  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the  Indus,  by 
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die  force  of  arms.  The  mdft  enterprizing  amoog 
them  pafied  this  river,  and  fucceffively  penetrated 
into  the  extremities  of  the  eaft.  On  this  immenfe 
GQDtiaent  they  became  the  faAors  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  were  treated  with  diftinguilhed  reipedt 
by  all  the  fovereigns  whowiihed  to  keep  up  an  in- 
tercouife  with  thefe  countries.  Here  they  multi- 
plied to  a  great  degr^ ;  for  as  their  rdigion  allowed 
poligamy,  they  married  in  every  place  where  they 
Blade  any  Hay. 

Tk£i&  fuccefs  was  ftiU  more  rapid  and  lafting  in 
the  iflands  that  liefcattered  in  this  ocean*  The  want 
of  commerce  procured  th6m  the  bifft  receptioD  both 
from  princes  and  their  fubjeds.  They  foon  rofe  ta 
the  higbeft  dignities  to  thefe  pefety  ftates,  and  be* 
came  the  arbiters  of  government.  They  took  ad« 
vantage  of  the  fupertority  of  their  knowledge,  and 
the  fupport  they  received  from  their  country,  to 
eftabliih  an  univerfal  dominion.  The  defpots  and 
their  vaflals,  in  order  to  ingratiate  tfaemfelves  with 
them,  abandoned  a  religion  to  which  they  had  no 
great  attachment,  for  new  opinions  which  might 
procure  them  fome  advantages.  This  facrifice  coft 
them  the  lefs,  as  the  preachers  of  the  Koran  made 
BO  fcruple  of  mixing  ancient  fuperititions  among 
diofe  they  wiihed  to  eftabliih. 

Thes£  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  were  apoftles 
aad  merchants  at  the  &me  time,  had  already  pro« 
pagated  thdr  religion  by  purdiafing  a  great  num- 
ber of  Haves,  to  whom,  after  they  had  been  cir- 
cumcifed  and  inftruded  in  their  do^rine,  they 
gave  their  freedom;  but  as  a. certain. pride  pre- 
vented 
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vented  them  from  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of 
thefe  freedmen,  the  latter  have  in  time  become  a 
diftind  people,  inhabiting  the  coaft  of  the  Indian 
peninfula  from  Goa  to  Madrafs ;  they  are  at  prefent 
known  in  Malabar  by  the  name  of  Pooliahs,  and 
by  that  of  Coolies  in  Coromandel ;  they  underftand 
neither  the  Perfian,  the  Arabian,  nor  the  Moorifh 
language,  and  confine  themfelves  to  that  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  live ;  the  generality  are 
addicted  to  commerce,  and  profefs-  a  fpecies  of 
Mohammedifm  extremely  corrupted  by  the  Indian 
ibperftitions. 

Indostan,  which  has  (ince  been  almoft  entirely 
reduced  by  war  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe,  divided  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Cambaya,  Delhi,  Bifnagar,  Nar« 
zingua  and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned  feveral 
fovereigns,  more  or  lefs  powerful,  among  their  tri- 
butaries. The  laft  of  thefe  monarchs,  who  is  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Zamorin,  which  anfwers 
to  that  of  emperor,  th^an  by  the  name  of  his  capi- 
tal city,  poffefled  the  moft  maritime  ftates,  and  his 
-empire  extended  over  all  Malabar. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the 
Arabs  began  to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  India  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  king  of  Malabar  took  fo  great 
a  fancy  to  their  religion,  that  he  not  only  embraced 
it,  but  determined  to  end  his  days  at  Mecca.  Ca- 
licut, where  he  embarked,  became  a  place  fo  dear 
and  refpeftable  to  the  Moors,  that;  they  were  in- 
fenfibly  led  to  make  it  the  conftant  rendezvous  of 
their  fliips.     Thus  by  the  fole  efFeft  of  this  fu- 

perftitioD, 
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perfiition,  this  harbour,  incommodious  and  dan« 
gerous  as  it  was,  became  the  ricbefl  ftaple  of  thefe 
countries.  Precious  flones,  pearls^  amber,  ivory, 
china-ware^  gold  and  filver,  iilks  and  cottons,  in- 
digo, fugar,  all  kinds  of  fpices,  valuable  woods, 
perfumes,  beautiful  varnilh,  and  whatever  con- 
duces to  the  elegance  of  life,  were  carried  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  eaft.  Some  of  thefe  rich  com- 
iBodities  came  by  fea ;  but  as  navigation  was  nei- 
ther fo  (afe  nor  purfued  with  fo  much  fpirit  as  it  is 
now,  a  great  deal  was  brought  by  land  by  buffaloes 
and  elephants* 

Gama,  having  informed  himfelf  of  thefe  parti-  ThcPom:- 
culars,  when  he  touched  at  Melinda,  hired  an  able  biiihafcftir- 
pilot  to  condud  him  to  that  port  in  which  trade  was  coati  ut  Ma- 
the  mofi  fiourifhing.   Here  he  fortunately  met  with 
a  Moor  of  Tunis,  who  underflood  the  Portuguefe 
language,  and  having  feen  with  admiration  the  great 
atchievements  of  this  nation  on  the  coafls  of  Bart 
bary,  conceived  a  fondnefs  for  it  which  overcame 
his  prejudices .  This  predilection  engaged  the  Moor 
toufe  all  his  intereft  in  favour  of  thefe  flrangers,  who 
put  themfelves  entirely  under  his  diredtion.  He  pro- 
cured Gama  an  audience  of  the  Zamorin,  who  pro* 
pofed  an  alliance,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
king  his  mailer.     This  was  upon  the  point  of  be- 
ing concluded,  when  the  Muflulmcn  found  means 
to  throw  a  fufpicion  upon  a  rival  power,  whcfc 
courage,    adkivity   and   knowledge  they  dreaded. 
The  reports  they  made  to  him  of  its  ambition  and 
reftleflhefs,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  mind 
of  the  pjrince,  that  he  rcfolved  to  deftroy  thofe  ad* 

venturers 
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B  00  K    venturers  to  whom  he  had  juft  before  given  fo  fa- 
vourable a  reception. 

Gama  being  informed  of  this  change  hy  his 
faithful  guide,  fent  his  brother  on  board  the  fleet, 
telling  him.  If  you  Jhould  hear  that  I  am  thrown  into 
prifoHj  or  put  to  deaths  I  forbid  you  y  as  your  eommandery 
either  to  come  to  my  ajfijlancey  or  revenge  my  death  ;  fel 
fail  immediately  and  inform  the  king  of  the  particulars  of 
our  voyage. 

They  were  happily  not  reduced  to  thefe  extre- 
mities. *The  Zamorin,  who  wanted  neither  power 
nor  inclination,  wanted  courage  to  put  hi^  deiign  in 
execution  ;  and  the  admiral  had  leave  to  return  to 
his  fleet.  After  making  fome  well  timed  reprifals, 
which  procured  a  reftitution  of  the  merchandife  he 
had  left  as  a  pledge  in  Calicut^  he  failed  for 
Europe. 

It  js  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  prevailed 
4t  Lifljon  on  his  return.  The  inhabitants  beheld 
themfelves  on  the  point  of  eftabUlhing  the  richeft 
commerce  in  the  world,  and  being  not  only  avari- 
tious,  but  fuperftitious  at  the  fame  time,  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  propagating  their  re- 
ligion either  by  perfuafion,  or  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  popes,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  con- 
firming the  opinion  of  their  fupreme  authority  upon 
earth,  gave  the  Portuguefe  all  the  coafts  they  fhould 
difcover  in  the  eaft,  and  infpired  this  little  ftate 
with  all  the  folly  of  conqueft. 

Numbers  were  eager  to  embark  on  board  the 
new  fleet  that  was  fitted  out  for  an  expedition  to 
India.    Thirteen  veflels  that  failed  from  the  Ta- 
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guSy  under  the  command  of  Alvares  Cabral,  ar- 
rived at  Calicut)  and  reftored  fome  of  the  Zatno-^ 
rin's  fubjedls  whom  Gama  had  carried  away  with 
hiou  Theie  Indians  fpoke  highly  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  Zamorin  was  reconciled  to  the  Portuguefe ;  thd 
Moorilh  party  prevailed^  and  the  people  of  Cali^ 
cut,  reduced  by  their  intrigue*,  titeffacred'  fifty  o^ 
the  adventuren*  Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the 
Arabian  veflels  in  the  harbour,  cannonaded  Chd 
town,  and  then  failed  firft  to  Cochin  and  after* 
wards  to  Cananor* 

The  kings  of  both  thefe  towtls  gave  him  ipices, 

ofiered  him  gold  and  filver,  and  propofed  an  alli-^ 

anee  with  him  againft  the  Zamorin,  to  whom  they 

were  tributaries.     The  kings  of  Oftor,  Culan,  and 

fcveral  other  princes,  made  the  fame  overtures  i 

flattering  themfelves  that  they  ihould  all  be  relieved 

from  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  Zamorin,  extend 

the  frontiers  of  their  ftates,  and  fee  their  harbours^ 

crouded  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia.    This  general  infa* 

tuation  procured  to  the  Portilguefe  fo  great  an  af-^ 

cendant  over  the  whole  country  of  Malabar,  that* 

wherever  they  appeared  they  gave  the  law*    No  fo* 

veieign  was  fuffered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 

them,  unlefs  he  would  acknowledge  himfelf  depen-> 

dent  on  the  court  of  Lilbon,  give  leave  that  a  cita« 

del  Ihould  be  built  in  his  capital,  and  fell  bis  mer-*- 

chandife  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  buyer.  The  foreign 

merchant  was  obliged  to  wait  till  thePortuguefe  had 

CQiBpleted  their  lading;  and  no  perfon  was  fufiered 

to  navigate-  thefe  feas  without  producing  paff*. 

VojL.  I.  F  port! 
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BOOK  ports  from  them.  The  wars  in  which  they  were 
■**■■»  '"^  unavoidably  engaged,  gave  little  interruption  to 
their  trade ;  with  a  fmall  number  of  men  they  de- 
feated numerous  armies ;  their  enemies  met  with 
them  every  where,  and  always  fled  before  them ; 
^nd,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  Ihips  of  the  Moors,  of 
the  Zamorin  and  his  dependents,  no  longer  dared 
to  make  their  appearance. 

Tbb  Portuguefe,  thus  become  the  conquerors  bf 
the  eaft,  were  perpetually  finding  rich  cargoes  to 
their  own  country,  which  refounded  with  the  fame 
^f  their  exploits.  The  port  of  Liibon  gradually 
became  the  refort  of  s^U  the  traders  in  Europe,  and 
the  grand  mart  of  Indian  commodities;  forth» 
Portuguefe,  who  brought  them  immediate^  from 
India,  fold  tbem  at  a  lower  rate  thaji  the  nierchantB 
of  other  nations. 

To  fecure  and  extend  thefe  advantages,  it  be- 
dme  neceflary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  reflexion  to 
cotred  and  ftrengthen  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
offspring  of  chance,  a  lingular  intrepidity,  and  ^ 
happy  concurrence  of  circumftances.  It  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  eflabliih  a  fyftem  of'  power  and  com* 
merce,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  exten* 
five  enough  to  take  in  all  objects,  fliould  be  fo  well* 
tonneded,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  grand  flruc- 
ture  they  meant  to  raife,  fhould  mutually  ftrengtbea 
•each  other.  Notwithllandlng  the  information  the. 
eourt  of  Liibon  had  received  from  the  aqcounti, 
tranfmitted  from  India,  and  the  teftimony  of  thofe 
who  had  hitherto  been  intruded  with  the  manage- 
ment of  her  interefti  in  tliat  quarter^  it  wifely  re- 

pofed; 
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pofcd  all  its  confidence  in  Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  book 
the  mod  difcerning  of  all  the  Portuguefe  who  had 
been  in  Afia» 

TftE  new  vicvoy  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  e^^- 
peftation  ^  he  found  it  neceffary  that  Portugal 
ibould  have  an  eftablilhment  which  might  ealily 
be  defended^  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and 
a  wholefonie  air,  and  where  the  Portuguefe  might 
lefrdh  themfelves,  after  the  fatigues  of  their  paf- 
%c  from  Europe.  With  this  view  he  caft  his  eyes 
upon  Ooa^  which  he  forefaw  would  be  an  impor* 
taat  aoq;aifition  to  Lifbon» 

OoA^  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea- 
tre^  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  coaft  of  Ma* 
hbar,  upon  an  iiland  feparated  from  the  continent 
by  the  two  branches  of  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
iea  at  ibme  diftance  from  the  city^  forming  under 
its  walls  one  of  the  finefi  harbours  in  the  world. 
This  ifland  is  reckoned  to  be  ten  leagues  in  circum* 
fefence.  Withia  this  little  fpot  are  to  be  feen  hills, 
nllies,  woods,  canals,  fprings  of  excellent  water, 
a  city  magnificently  built^  market-towns  and  large 
villages.  Before  the  entrance  into  the  port,  we  ob- 
ferve  the  two  peninfulas  Salfet  and  Barda,  which 
equally  ferve  the  f^rpofes  of  defence  and  ihelter. 
They  are  guarded  by  forts  lined  with  artillery, 
^herc  all  (hips  are  obliged  to  flop  before  they  come 
to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

GoA,  though  not  fo  confidcrable  at  that  time  as 
It  has  been  finice,  was  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous poft  in  India.  It  belonged  to  the  king 
of  theD^can;  but  Idalcan,  who  was  intrufted  with 
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the  government  of  it,  had  afTumed  an  independency^ 

and  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power  in  Malabar. 
While  this  ufurper  was  purfuing  his  fchemes  on  the 
continent,  Albuquerque  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Goa,  took  the  city  by  ilorm,  and  acquired  thii 
valuable  advantage  with  very  little  lofs, 

I  DAL  CAN,  apprized  of  the  lofs  the  king  had  fuf- 
tained,  did  not  heihate  a  moment  what  meafures 
he  ihould  take.     In  conjundion  even  with  the  In- 
dians his  enemies,  who  were  almoft  as  much  in- 
tereflcd  in  this  matter  as  himfelf,  he  marched  to- 
wards the  capital,  with  a  degree  of  expedition  never 
known  before  in  that  country.    The  Portugueic 
having  no  firm  footing,  and  finding  themfelves  un- 
able to  preferve  their  conqueft,  retreated  to  their 
fhips  which  kept  their  ftation  in  the  harbour,  and 
fent  to  Cochin  for  a  reinforcement.    While  they 
were  waiting  for  it,  their  provifions  failed.  Idalcan 
offered  them  a  fupply,  giving  them  tounderftanc^ 
.TZ»j/  he  chofe  to  conquer  hy  arms^  and  not  by  famine. 
It  was  cuflomary  at  that  time,  in  the  Indian  wars, 
for  the  armies  to  fuffer  jSrovifions  to  be  carried  to, 
their  enemies.     Albuquerque  rejefted   the    offer 
made  him,   with  this  reply.    That  he  would  re- 
ceive no  prefetU^  from  Idakan  till  they  were  friends. 
The  fuccour  he  hourly  expefted  never  arrived.  . 
This  difappolntment  determined  him  to  retreat, 
and  to  poftpone  the  execution  of  his  darling  pro- 
ject to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  a  few  months  after.     Idalcan  being 
objiged  to  take,  the  field  again  to  preferve  hb  do* 
minions  from  abfolute  deftruftion^   Albuquerque 

made 
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made  a  fudden  attack  upon  Goa,  which  he  carried 
by  fiorm^  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the  place.  As 
tke  harbour  of  Calicut  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
ccafcd  to  be  frequented  by  the  Arabian  veflels,  all 
its  trade  and  riches  were  transferred  to  this  city, 
which  became  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements  in  India. 

The  natives  of  the  country  were  too  weak,  too 
difpirited,  and  too  much  at  variance,  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  fuccefs  of  th  is  en terprizing  nation .  Noth  ing 
ranained  to  be  done  but  to  guard  againfl  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  was  the  leaft  precaution  either  omitted 
or  negleded, 

EcrpT,  which  is  confidered  as  the  parent  of  all  Thcman- 
Viftorical  antiquities,  the  fource  of  policy,  and  the  ^'^f-^^^ 
nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences,  after  haying  remained  «iia  before 
for  ages  in  a  flate  of  feparation  from  the.refl  of  the  qucftsofihe 

.  portuguefe. 

world,  who  were  held  in  contempt  by  this  wife 
country,  underftood  and  praftifed  navigation.  The 
inhabitants  had  long  neglefted  the  Mediterranean, 
i»here  they  did  not  certainly  expeft  arty  great  ad- 
vantages, and  diteded  their  courfe  towards  the  In- 
dian ocean,  which  was  the  true  channel  of  wealth. 
Struck  with  the  fituation  of  this  country  be- 
tween two  feas,  one  of  which  opens  the  road  to  the 
cafl,  and  the  other  to  the  Weft,  Alexander  formed 
the  defign  of  fixing  the  feat  of  his  empire  in  Egypt, 
and  of  making  it  the  centre  of  trade  to  the  whole 
world.     This  prince,  who  had  more  difcernmenc 
than  any  other  conqueror,  faw  that  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  form  an  union  between  his  prefent  and  fu- 
ture acquiiitions,  he  muft  make  choice  of  a  coun- 

f  3  try 
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try  which  nature  feems  to  have  placed,  as  it  vvttt, 
in  conta&  with  Africa  and  Afia  to  conned  them 
with  Europe.  The  premature  death  of  the  greAteft 
commander  that  hiftory  and  f;^ble  have  held  forth 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  would  for  ever  have 
annihilated  thefe  vaft  projefts,  had  they  not  4>een 
in  part  purfued  by  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  lieutenants; 
who,  upon  the  divifion  of  the  moft  magnificent 
fpoil  ever  known,  claimed  Egypt  for  his  ihare. 

Ik  the  reign  of  this  new  fovereign  and  his  im» 
mediate  fucceffors,  commerce  made  prodigious  im" 
provements.  Alexandria  was  the  mart  of  the  mcr- 
chandife  that  came  from  India,  by  the  red  lea,  to 
the  port  of  Bereftice. 

A  WRITER,  who  has  entered  deeply  into  this 
fubjeft,  and  whole  accounts  we  follow,  tells  us, 
that  fome  of  the  numerous  veSels  that  were  built 
in  confequence  of  thefe  connections,  traded  only 
in  the  giiiph  with  the  Arabiatis  and  Abyffinians. 
Among  thofe  which  venture^  out  into  the  main 
ocean,  fome  of  them  failed  fouthward  to  the  rigbt 
along  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the 
illand  of  Madagafcar  ;  and  others  fleering  to  the 
left  towards  the  Perfian  gulph,  went  even  as  fitr  as 
the  l£uphrates,  to  trade  with  the  people  on  its 
banks,  particularly  with  the  Greeks>  whom  Alex- 
ander had  brought  there  with  him  in  his  expedi- 
tions. Others,  grown  ftill  more  enterprifiog  from 
the  hopes  of  gain,  penetrated  gs  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  trayerfed  the  coafl  of  Malabar,  sfid 
touched  at  the  iiland  of  Ceylon,  known  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  Taprobane.  A  very 
3  (mall 
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tfimll  number  pa£fed  through  the  Coromandel  to  go  book 
up  the  river  Ganges^  as  ht  as  Palybotra^  a  town 
the  mod  celebrated  in  India  en  account  of  its  riches. 
Thus,  induftry  proceeded-  by  gradual  advances, 
frorm  one  river  or  coaft  to  another »  to  appropriate 
the  produftions  of  thofe  countries  that  abound  mott 
iafhiitSy  flowers^  perfumes,  precious  flones,  and 
^  the  delicacies  of  voluptuous  luxury. 

The  boats  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  expeditions 
were  long  and  flat/  not  unUke  thofe  that  are  feen 
upon  the  Nile.  Before  the  invention  of  the  ODm- 
pafs,  in  confequence  of  which,  larger  vefiels  car«» 
ry  tng  nu>re  fail  were  fitted  out  for  the  main  ocean  ; 
it  was  neceflary  to  row  clofe  to  the  ifaore,  and  to 
follow  the  windings  of  die  coaft  from  one  point 
of  land  to  another.  The  fides  of  the  ihips  were 
alfe  made  lefs,  in  order  to  weaken  tjie  poWer  of 
ds  wind  dver  them ;  and  the  Ihips  le(s  deep,  for 
fear  of  ftriking  againlt  rocks,  fands,  or  Ihallows. 
Thus  a  voyage  not  fo  long  by  one*third  as  thofe 
which  are  now  performed  in  lefs  tfaasi  fix  months^ 
fomecimes  lafted  five  years  or  more.  What  their 
ivflels  wanted  in  fize,  was  fupplied  by  tfaeur  num« 
bers ;  and  the  difadvanta^s  of  thehr  flow  failing 
were  compenfated  by  the  frequent  fquadrons  ths(t 
were  fitted  out. 

The  Egyptians  exported  to  India,  n  has  bden  ' 
done  ever  fince,  woollen  manufadures,irbn,  lead, 
copper,  fome  fmall  pieces  of  workminflup  in  gtaft 
and  filver,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  ebony,'  tortoiie-- 
fliell,  white  and  printed  linens,  filks,  pearb,  pre* 
cioos  fiones,   cinnamon,  fpices,  ^fod  particularly 

F  4  franlunceafdf 
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BOOK  fratikincenfe ;  which  was  a  perfume  the  moft  iii  ef*' 

teem^  on  account  of  its  being  ufed  in  divine  worlhip, 

and  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  princes.     It 

fold  at  fo  high  a  price^  that  the  merchants  adulter 

rated  under  pretence  of  impi'oving  it.    So  appre** 

henfive  is  avarice  of  being  defrauded  by  poverty, 

that  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  making' 

it  were  naked ;  having  only  a  girdle  about  theiF 

loins,  th^  ends  of  which  were  fealcd  by  the  fupcr- 

intcndant  of  the  manufacture* 

'  All  the  fea**faring  and  trading  nations  in  the  Me^ 

diterraheanreforted  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  to  purchafe 

the  produce  of  India..    WJhen  Carthage  and  Corinth 

became  the  vidtims  of  the  vices  introduced  by  their 

opulence,  the  £gypti%s  were  themfelves  obliged  to 

export  the  riches  with  which  thcfe  cities  formerly 

loaded  their  own  veiTels.  As  their  maritime  power 

^  increafed,  they  extended  their  navigation  as  far  as 

Cadiz.  They  could  fcarcely  fupply  the  demands  of 

Rome,  whofe  luxury  kept  pace  with  its  conquefts; 

at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  arrived  at  fuch  a 

pitch  of  extravagance  themfelves,  that  the  accounts 

given  of  it  have  the  air  of  romance.   Cleopatra,  with 

whom  their  empire  and  hiftory  expired,  was  as  pro* 

fufe  as  Ihe  w^^s  voluptuous.    But  notwithftanding 

thefe  incredible  expences,  the  advantages  they  dcri* 

\«d  from  the  Indian  trade  were  fo  great,  that  after 

th^y^irerefubdued  and  fpoiled,  lands^  provifions,  and 

merchandife,  bore  double  the  price  at  Rome.     If 

Pliny  may  be  credited,  the  conqueror,  by  reinfta^ 

ting  the  conquered  in  this  fource   of  opulence, 

which  wa§  calculated  rather  to  flatter  their  vanity 

•      .      .  ^.  tjiaq 
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dian  to  aggrandize  their  power,  gained  twenty  bo^ok 
thoufand  per  cent*  Though  it  is  ^y  to  fee  that 
this  calculation  is  exaggerated,  we  may  from  thence 
form  a  conjedure  what  profits  mufi  have  been 
reaped  in  thofe  diftant.  ages,  when  the  Indians 
were  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  own  intereft. 

While  the  Romans  had  virtue  enough  to  pre* 
firrve  the  power  acquired  by  their  anceftors,  Egypt 
veiy  much  contributed  to  fupport  the  dignity  of 
die  empire  by  the  riqhes.it  brought  tbithei:  from 
India.  But  the  fulnefs  of  luxury,  like  the  corpu- 
lency of  the  body,  is  a  fymptom  of  approaching 
decay.  This  vaft  empire  funk  under  its  own 
weight,  and,  like  levers  of  wood  or  metal  whofe 
exceiBve  length  contributes  to  their  weakncfiit 
broke  into  two  parts. 

Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  eaftern  empire, 
which  lafted  longer  than  that  of  the  weft;  not 
being  attacked  fo  foon,  or  with  fo  much  vigour. 
If  riches  could  have  fupplied  the  place  of  courage. 
Its  fimation  and  refources  would  even  have  made 
it  invincible.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire 
had  nothing  except  ftratagem  to  oppofe  againft  an 
enemy,  who,  befide  the  enthufiafm  of  a  new  reli- 
gion, were  animated  with  all  the  ftrength  of  an 
uncivilized  people.  A  torrent  thus  increasing,  as 
it  dcftroyed  every  thing  in  its  paiTage^  was  not  to 
be  ftopped  by  fo  flight  a  barrier.  In  the  feventh 
century  it  laid  wafte  feveral  provinces,  and  E^ypt 
amongft  the  reft ;  which  after  having  been  one  of 
the  priocipal  empires  of  antiquity,  and  the  model 
«f  aU  modern  monarchies, ,  m%  at  length  deftiped 
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BOOK  to  gni^  into  a  flate  of  langruoc  and  obiivion,  ik 
wl^ich  ft  remains  to  ibh  dajr* 

Tsit  Greeks  comforted  themfiltes  under  this 
misfortune,  oa  finding  that  the  wars  of  the  Sara- 
cens had  diverted  the  ftream  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople^  by  two 
well-known  channels.  One  of  the&was  the  Euxine 
or  black  Tea,  where  it  was  ufual  to  embark  to  go  up 
the  Phafis*  Large  Teflels  were  at  firft  eoiployed,  and 
atfterwards  (mailer  ones  were  introduced,  which 
lailed  as  far  as  Serapanna ;  from  whence,  in  fow 
or  iive  days,  the  inen:hai!its  conveyed  their  conuno- 
dities  by  land-carrtaigeto  the  river  Cyrus,  which  fiUls 
into  the  Caspian  fea«  Having  ctoilbd  this  oempcftu* 
Qua  ocean,  they  aitivcid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qzus, 
which  extended  almoft  as  far  a»the  fource  of  the  In- 
dus, ;and  fvom  whence  they  returned  the  fame  way, 
laden  with  the  tredures  of  Afia.  Such  was  one  of  the 
means  of  communication  between  this  continent, 
always  naturally  ricb^  and  that  of  Europe,  which 
was  then  poor,  and  ruined  by  ks  own  inhabitants* 
The  other  channel  of  communication  was  ipore 
eafy.    The  Indian  vefiels,  failing  from  di&rent 
coafts,  paf&d  the  Perfian  gulph^  and  arrived  at 
the  bank^  of  the  Euphrates,  wh^e  they  unloaded 
their  cargo ;  which,  from  this  river,  was  in-  one 
day  fetit  by  land-carriage  to  Palmyra.    This  city, 
the  ruins  of  which  flill  preferve  an  idea  of  its  opu*' 
lence,   tranfported  this  merchwdife  through  the 
deferts  to  the  confines  of  Syria.    By  this  rich  com* 
merce,  it  became  nK>re  flourifliing  i^an-  could  have 
been  expedcd  from  its  landy  fituatiw.    Since  ita- 

deftruftion. 
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deftroftion,  the  caravans,  after  ibme  changes,  con-  '  ^^  ^ 
ftantiy  took  the  road  of  Aleppo,  which,  by  means  of 
the  port  of  Alexaadretta,  tmcedtbe  curreotof  wealth 
ID  Confbmtiiiople,  tbid:  was  at  leagdi  become  ^ 
gencrai  market  of  the  proda&iona  of  Indian 

This  advaotage  might  alone  have  retarded 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and,  perhaps,  have  re« 
fioied  it  to  its  ancient  grandeur :  but  that  gran* 
denr  had  beea  acquired  by  its  arms,  its  virtues^ 
.and  its  frugal  manners  ;  and  it  was  now  defiitute 
of  all  thofe  means  of  maintaining  its  profperity. 
The  Greeks,^  corrupted  by  the  prodigbus  accef« 
fion  of  wealth,  which  their  excluilve  commerce 
poured  in  upon  them  almoft  without  any  care  0f 
aftivicy  of  their  own,  abandoned  themfelves  to 
an  indolent  and  eiieminate  way  of  life,  which  in<- 
fallibly  leads  to  luxury ;  fond  only  of  the  trivial 
amofements  of  glittering  fliows,  and  the  volup^ 
tuous  refinements  of  art ;  of  futile,  obfcure,  and 
ibphtilical  difqaifition3  on  matters  <^tafte,  fenti*^ 
jnent^  and  even  religion  and  politics*  They 
couU  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  opprefled^  but 
knew  not  how  to  aflert  their  right  to  be  pro* 
periy  governed ;  and  alternately  made  their  court 
to  tynnts  by  the  moft  abjed  adulation^  or  irri*- 
tated  them  by  a  faint  refinance.  Thefe  people 
were  bought  by  the  emperors,  who  ibid  than 
to  all  the  monopolizers  who  aimed  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  the  ruin  o(  the  date*  The  go^ 
vemment,  ftill  more  corrupted  than  its  (utyefts^ 
fuflered  its  navy  to  decay,  and  placed  its  whok 
dependence  on  the  treatici  it  ratefl^  ioto  with 

Ac 
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BOOK"  the  'ftrangersy  whofe  fliips  frequented  its  ports^ 
The  Italians  had  infenfibly  engrofTed  the  article  of 
tranfportation^  which  the  Greeks  had  for  a  long 
tune  kept  in  their  own  hands.  This  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs>  which  is  rather  laborious  than  profitable,  was 
doubly  ufeful  to  a  trading  nation^  whofe  chief  riches 
oonfift  in  maintaining  their  vigour  by  labour.  Indo- 
lence haftened  the  deftruAion  of  Conftantinople» 
which  was  pr^fied  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
bonquefts  of  the  Turks,  The  Genoefe  fell  into  the 
precipice  which  their  perfidy  and  avarice  had  digged 
for  them*  Mohammed  the  fecond  drove  them  from 
Caffa^  to  which  place  they  had^  of  late  years^ 
drawn  the  gteateft  part  of  theAfiatic  trade. 

The  Venetians  did  not  wait  for  this  event  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  reviving  their  con* 
nettions  with  Egypt.  They  had  experienced 
more  indulgence  than  they  expedted  from  a  go* 
vernment  cftablifhed  fince  the  laft  crufades,  and 
nearly  refembling  that  of  Algiers.  The  Mam- 
melucs,  who  at  the  time  of  thcTe  wars  had  taken 
poffeffioH  of  a  throne  they  had  hitherto  fupported, 
were  for  the  moft  part  flaves  brought  firom 
Circafiia  in  their  infancy,  and  trained  up  early  to  a 
military  life.  The  fupreme  authority  was  vetted 
in  a  chief,  and  a  council  compofed  of  four-and- 
twenty  principal  perfons.  This  military  corps, 
which  eafe  would  unavoidably  have  enervated,  was  * 
recruited  every  year,  by  a  multitude  of  brave  ad- 
venturers, wh<i^  flocked  from  all  parts,  with  a  view 
of  making  their  fortune.  Thefe  needy  people 
were  prevailed  upon,    by  a  fum  of  money  aqd 

promifes, 
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promifes,  to  confent  that  -their  country  fliould  be  *  ^ j^  ^ 
made  the  mart  of  Indian  iQerchandift.  Thus  they 
were  bribed  into  a  meafure^  which  the  political 
intereli:  of  their  fiate  always  requirM- them  to 
adopt.  The  inhabitants  of  Pifa  and  Florence^ 
the  Catalans^  and  the  Genoefe,  received  Tome  be* 
oefit  from  this  change ;  but  it  was  of  fignal  ad- 
vantage to  the  Venetians^  by  whofe  managemeni 
it  was  effe&ed»  Affairs  were  in  this  fituatioo 
when  the  Portuguefe  made  their  appearance!  in 
India. 

This  great  event,  and  the  confequences  tha€ 

immediately  followed   it,  occafioned   much   un^' 

cafinefe  at  Venice.    This  republic,   fp  celebrated 

for  its  wifilom,  had  lately  been  difconcerted  by  % 

league  which  it  could  not  oppofe,  and  certainly 

did  not  forefee.    Several  princes  of  different  m^ 

terefts  who  were  rivals  in  power,   and  had  pre«' 

tenfioos  of  an  oppoiite  nature,  united^  in  defiance 

pf  all  the  rules  of  juflice  and  policy,  to  deftroy  a 

fiate  which  had  not  given  any  of  them  the  leaft 

umbrage ;  and  even  Lewis  the  Xllth^  whofe  in- 

tereft  was.  moft  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of 

Venice,  brought  it  to  the .  brink  of  ruin  by  the 

viftory  of  Aignadelle.    The  quarrels  which  muft 

necefiarily  arife  among  fuch  allies,  joined  to  th« 

prudence  of  the  republic,  faved  it  from  this  dan* 

gcr;  which,  though  more  imminent  in,  appear* 

ance,  was,  in  faA;^  not  fo  great  nor  fo  immediate 

as  that  they  were  now  expofed  tb  by  the  difco- 

very  of  a  paffage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

Venice 
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TehiCb  foon  perceived  that  her  commerce^  and 
coofeqqently  her  power^  was  on  the  point  of  be* 
log  transferred  to  the  Portuguefe.  Every  e<pe* 
dient  was  tried  diat  afo  aUe  adnofiniftration  could 
fu^eft^  Some  of  the  iktifiil  enuflk-ies^  whi<ih  the 
ftate  took  care  to  retain  and  employ  dexteroufly  in 
aU  places,  perfiKided  the  Arabs  fettled  in  their 
country,  and  thofe  thet  weiie  difperfed  over  India, 
or  the  eaftom  coaft  of  Africa,  that  as  their  int^reft 
was  equally  concerned '  with  that  of  Venice,  they 
ought  to  unite  with  her  againft  a  nation,  which  had 
msde  itfelf  miflrefs  of  the  cotnmon  fotttce  df  their 
riches. 

Thb  rumour  of  tnis  league  reached  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  whofe  attention  was  already  awakened 
by  the  misfortunes  he  felt,  as  well  as  thofe  he 
forefaw.  The  cuiloms,  which  conHituted  a  pritH 
cipal  branch  of  his  revenue,  and  by  which  fiv^ 
per  cent.  Was  levied  on  the  importation,  and  ten 
on  the  exportation  of  Indian  goods,  began  to  bring 
In  little  or  nothing.  The  frequent  bankruptcies, 
which  were  the  necefiary  confequence  of  the  em- 
barrafTment  of  afiairs,  exafperated  men's  minds 
againft  the  government,  which  is  always  rtfpon* 
fible  to  the  people  for  the  calamities  they  ettdme« 
The  militia,  which  was  ill  paid,  feaiihg  that  theii^ 
pay  would  be  ftill  noorc  precarious^  raifed  mu- 
tinies, which  are  more  to  be  dreaded  on  the^  de* 
cline  of  a  ftate,  than  in  the  time  of  its  profperity* 
Egypt  was  equally  a  fufieret>  by  the  trade  car- 
ded on  by  the  Portugoefe,  ind  by  the  obftrudioos^ 
their  own  was  expofedtoby  their  encroachmems^ 

T^E 
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Thb  Egyptians  might  have  extricated  them*  ^^^^ 
felves  from  thefe  inconveniencies  by  fitting  oot  a 
fleet ;  but  the  red  lea  afiarded  no  materials  for  the 
boildiBg  of  Ihips.  The  Venetians  removed  thiia 
9bfta£le  by  fe^diog  wQod^  and  othor  nniterials  to 
Alexandria*  They  were  conveyed  by  the  Nile  to 
Cairo,  from  whence  they  were  carried  by  camelt 
to  Suez*  From  this  celebrated  port,  in  the  year 
I  jo8,  four  large  ve%l8,  one  galleon^  two  gallles^ 
and  three  galliots,  failed  to  India* 

The  Portuguefe,  who  forefaw  this  conffederacy ,  '^^  ^^^ 
had  the  preceding  year  laid  a  feheme  to  prevent  it,  Jj|^™ 
\by  makii^  themfelves  mafters  of  the  red  fea:  fe-  tkcwafq^ 
cure,  that  with  this  advantage  they  fliould  have  no* 
thing  CO  fear  from  this .  conneiftion,  nor  from  the 
combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  With  this 
view,  they  formed  a,  plan  to  feize  upon  the  ifland  o£ 
Socotora,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Diofcorides^ 
to  the  ancients,  from  the  abundance  and  excellence, 
of  its  aloes.  It  lies  in  the  gulph  of  the  red  fea,  % 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the  ftraics  of  Ba- 

m 

belmandel  formed  by  the  Cape  of  Guardafui  on  the 
African  fide,  and  by  the  Cape  of  Fartack  on  the 
fide  of  Arabia. 

Tristan  d'Acugna  failed  from  Portugal  with  a 
confiderable  armament  to  attack  this  ifland.  Upon, 
his  landing,  Jie  was  encountered  by  Ibrahuxi,  fon  of 
fjhe  king  of  the  people  of  Fartackj  w<ho  was  fove* 
leign  of  part  of  Arabia  and  Socotora.  This  young 
prinw  was  killed  in  the  engagemmt ;  the  Portu* 
guefe  befieged  the  only  town  that  was  in- the  iilandi^ 
and  carried  it  by  ilorm,  though  it  was  defended  to 

the 
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*  *J'®  ^  the  laft  extremity  by  a  garrifoa  fuperior  in  number 

t  

to  their  fmall  army*  The  foldiers  that  compoled 
this  garrifon  determined  not  to  furvive  the  fon  of 
their  fovereign,  refufed  to  capitulate,  and  were  all, 
to  the  laft  man,  put  to  the  fword.  I>Acugna*s 
troops,  by  their  intrepidity,  proved  an  over-match 
for  their  bravery. 

This  Tuccefsful  enterprife  was  not  attended  with 
the  advantages  that  were  ezpe^ed  from  it.     It  was 
found  that  the  iiland  was  barren,  that  it  had  no 
port,  and  that  the  ihiips  that  came  from  the  red  fea 
never  touched  there,  though  they  could  not  enter 
the  gulph  without  taking  an  obfervation  of  it. 
Accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet  found  a  fafe  paf- 
fage  into  the  Indian  ocean,  where  it  joined  that  of 
Cambaya.  Thefe  united  armaments  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Portuguefe,    who  were  confiderably 
weakened  by  the  great  number  of  veffcls  they  had 
lately  fitted  out  to  carry  merchandife  to  Europe. 
This  triumph,  however,  did  not  laft  long;  the 
conquered  party  got  reinforcements,  and  regained 
their  fuperiority,  which  they  ever  after  prcferved. 
The  armaments,  which  continued  to  come  from 
Egypt,  were  always  beaten  and  difperfed  by  the 
fmall  Portuguefe  fquadrons  that  cruized  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulph. 

As,  however,  thefe  ikirmiflies  kept  up  a  conftant 
alarm,  and  occafioned  fome  expence,  Albuquer- 
que thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  put  an  end  to 
them  by  the  deftrudion  of  Suez.  But  a  thoufand 
obftaclca  oppofed  the  execution  of  this  projed« 
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Thb  red  fea,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  co-  ^  '^.^  *^ 
fals,  madrepores,  and  marine  plants,  which  cover  ^  ■  v  ^^ 
the  bottom  of  ic^lmofl  throughout;  or,  perhaps, 
only  from  the  fand  which  difcblours  its  waters,  is 
bordered  on  one  (ide  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  other 
by  Upper  Elthiopia  and  Egypt.  It  meafures  fix 
handred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the  iiland.  of  So-  - 
cotora  to  the  famous  Iflhmus,  which  unites  Africa 
to  Afia.  As  its  length  is  very  coniiderable,  and  its 
breadth  {mail^  and  no  river  falls  into  it  of  fufficient 
force  to  countera^  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is 
more  affeAed  by  the  motions  of  the  great  ocean, 
than  any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude.  It  is  not  much  expofed  to  tempefts ;  the 
winds  ufually  blow  from  the  north  and  fouth,  and 
being  periodical  like  the  moivfoons  in  lodia^  inva- 
riably determine  the  feafon  of  failing  into  or  out  of 
this  fea«  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
middle  divifion  is  open  and  navigable  at  all  times, 
its  depth  being  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  fathoms. 
The  other  two^  which  lie  nearer  the  land,  though 
they  abound  in  rocks,  are  more  frequented  by  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  who  being  obliged  to  keep 
dofe  to  the  fliore  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  veflels,  never  launch  out  into  the  principal 
channel,  unlefs  they  expeft  a  fquall  of  wind.  The 
difficulty,  not  to  fay  Impoffibility,  of  landing  in  the 
harbours  on  this  coaft,  makes  the  navigation  dan- 
I  gerous  for  veflels  of  large  burthen,  not  to  mention 
1  the  great  number  of  defert  iilands  they  meet  with 
Un  their  pafiage,  which  are  barren,  and  afford  no 
Wffli  water,  • 

Vol.  I.  G  Albu- 
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ALBUQjTERQyE,  notwith Handing  his  .  abilities, 
experience,  and  refolution,  could  not  furmount  fa 
many  obftacles.  After  entering  a  confiderable  wajr 
into  the  red  fea,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his 
fleet,  which  had  fuiTered  perpetual  hardihips,  and 
been  expofed  to  the  greateft  dangers.  He  was 
prompted  by  a  reiHefs  and  cruel  fpirit  of  enterprize, 
to  employ  methods  for  the  accomplifliment  of  his 
defigns,  which,  though  of  a  ftill  bolder  caft,  he 
thought  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  He  wanted  to 
prevail  with  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  whofolicited 
the  protection  of  Portugal,  to  turn  the  courft  of 
.  the  Nile  fo  as  to  open  a  paffage  for  him  into  the  red 
fea.  Egypt  would  then  have  become  in  a  great 
meafure  uninhabitable,  or  at  leaft  unfit  for  com- 
merce. In  the  mean  time  he  propofed  to  tranfport 
into  Arabia,  by  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  three  or  four 
hundred  horfe,  which  he  thought  would-be  fuffi- 
cient  to  plunder  Medina  and  MecCa.  He  imagined 
that  by  fo  bold  an  expedition,  he  Ihould  ftrike  terror 
into  the  Mohammedans,  and  put  a  flop  to  that  pro- 
digious concourfe  of  pilgrims  which  was  the  chirf 
fupport  of  a  trade  he  wanted  totally  to  extirpate. 

Other  enterprizes  of  a  lefs  hazardous  nature, 
and  attended  with  more  immediate  advantage, 
led  him  to  poftpone  the  ruin  of  a  power,  whofe 
influence  as  a  rival  was  the  only  circumftance  neccf- 
fary  to  be  guarded  agafnft  at  the  prefent  jun&ure. 
The  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks,  a  few  years 
after,  made  it  requifire  to  adt  with  thejgreateft  pre- 
caution. Thofe  men  of  genius,  who  were  well  qua- 
lified to  purfuc  the  ferics  of  events  which  had  pre- 
ceded 
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Cfded  and  followed  the  difcovery  of  the  paflage  ^  00  k 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  to  form  deep 
.coDJe<fhires  concerning  the  revolutions  which  this 
new  track  of  navigation  mud  neceflarily  prevent, 
could  not  help  confidering  this  remarkable  tranfac- 
tion  as  the  molt  important  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world. 

EiTRCPB  began  to  recover  its  ftrength  by  ilow  de» 
grees>  and  to'  Ihake  off  the  yoke  of  flavery,  which 
had  difgraced  its  inhabitants  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquefts  down  to  the  infUtution  of  the  feu- 
dal laws.  Innumerable  tyrants^  who  kept  multi'^ 
tudes  in  a  ftate  of  oppreffion  and  llavery^  had  been , 
ruined  by  the  folly  of  the  crufades.  To  defray  the 
expences  of  thefe  wild  expeditions^  they  were  ob* 
liged  to  fell  their  lands  and  caftles^  and  for  a  pecu* 
niary  confideration  to  allow  their  vaifals  fome  privi- 
leges, which  at  length  almoft  re-inftated  them  in 
the  order  of  human  beings.  From  that  time  the 
right  of  property  began  to  be  introduced  among 
private  perfons^  and  gave  them  that  kind  of  inde- 
pendence^  without  which,  property  itfelf  is  a  mere 
illufion.  Thus  the  firft  dawnings  of  liberty  in  Eu-* 
rope  were,  however  unexpeftedly,  owing  to  the 
cruiades  ;  and  the  rage  of  conquefl  for  once  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

If  Vafco  de  Gama  had  not  made  his  difcoveries, 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  would  have  been  again  extin- 
guiihed,  and  probably  without  hopes  of  a  revival. 
The  Turks  had  lately  expelled  thofe  favage  na- 
tions, who,  pouring  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  had  driven  out  the  Romans,  to  become, 
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BOOR  ii]^e  them,  the  fcourges  of  human  kind ;  and  otir 
barbarous  iriftitutionS  would  hate  been  foUowtd  by 
oppreffions  ftill  more  intolerable.    This  muft  inevi* 
tably  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  favage  conquerors 
of  Egypt  had  not  been  repulfed  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  their  feveral  expeditions  to  India.    Their  poflef- 
fion  of  the  riches  of  Afia  would  have  fecured  their, 
claim  to  thofe  of  Europe.  As  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  was  in  their  hands,  they  muft  confequently 
have  had  the  greateft  maritime  iforce  that  ever  was 
known.  What  oppofition  could  our  cdntinent  then 
have  made  to  the  progrefs  of  a  peoplie  whofe  relU 
gion  and  policy  equally  animated  them  to  conquefl  ? 
DissEKTioNs  prevailed  in  England  oh  atcount  of 
its  liberties ;  France  contended  for  the  interiefts  of 
Its  fovereigns ;  Germany  for  thofe  of  its  religion  *j 
and  Italy  was  employed  in  adjufting  the  ihutual 
claims  of  a  tyrant  and  an  impoftor.   Europe,  over- 
run with  fanatics  and  armies,  refembled  a  lick  pcr- 
fon,  who  falling  into  a  delirium,  in  the  tranfport 
^f  madnefs  opens  his  veins  till  he  faints  with  lofs 
of  blood  aAd  fpirits.     In  this  ilate  of  weaknefs  and 
,  anarchy,  it  was  ill  prepared  to  refift  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks. 

As  the'calm  which  fucceeds  the  violence  of  civil 
wars  makei  a  nation  formidable  to  its  neighbours  ; 
fo  the  diffentions  which  divide  it  as  certainly  expofe 
it  to  ravage  and  oppreffion.  The  depraved  morals 
of  the  clergy  would  likewife  have  favoured  the  in* 
crodudion  of  a  new  worihip ;  and  we  Ihould  have 
been  condemned  to  a  ftate  of  ilavery  without  any 
liopes  of  relief.    In  truth,  riiere  is  not  one  among* 
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all  the  political  and  religious  fyftems  that  opprefs 
mankind,  which  allows  fo  little  fcope  to  liberty  as 
that  of  the  MufTulmen.  Throughout  almoft  all 
Europe,  a  religion  foreign  to  government,  and  in* 
troduced  without  its  patronage ;  rules  of  morally 
difperied  without  order  or  precifion  in  obfcure  wri- 
tings, capable  of  an  endlefs  variety  of  interpreta- 
dons ;  authority  engrofled  by  priefts  and  princes^ 
who  are  perpetually  colitefting  their  right  to  rule 
over  their  fellow-creatures ;  political  and  civil  in* 
ftltutioDs  daily  formed  in  contradi£ton  to  the  pre* 
vailing  religion,  which  condemns  ambition  and 
inequality  of  rank;  a  turbulent  and  enterprifing 
adminiflration,  which,  in  order  to  tyrannize  with 
a  higher  hand,  is  perpetually  fetting  one  part  of  the 
fiate  at  variance  with  the  other  :  all  thefe  princi- 
ples of  difcord  mud  necefTarily  keep  the  minds  of 
men  in  conftant  agitation.  Is  it  furprifinjg  that  on 
the  view  of  this  tumultuous  fcene^  nature  alarmed 
ihould  rUe  up  in  our  Jiearts,  and  cry  out,  ^^  Is 
**  man  born  free  ?'* 

But  when  pien  once  became  ilaves  to  a  religion 

which  confecrsttes  tyranny  by  eftabliil^ing  the  throne 

upon  the  altar ;  which  feems  to  qheck  the  fallies 

of  ambition  by  encouraging  voluptuoufnefs,  an4 

cheriihes  ja,  fpirit  of  indolence  by  forbidding  the 

^xercife  of  the  underfianding :  there  is  no  reafoa 

to  hope  for  any  confiderable  revolutions.    Thus 

the  Tufks,  who  frequently  ftrangle  their  jn^ifter, 

i  have  pev^r  entertained  a  thought  of  changing,  their 

pSpverpipent.    This  is  an  idea  beyond  tjie  reach  of 

pMods  enervated  and  com^pted  like  j^eirs.   HeQC« 
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it  appears,  that  the  whole  world  would  have  loft  its 
liberty,  had  not  the  moft  fuperftitious,  and,  per- 
haps,   the  moft  enflaved  nation  in  Chriftendom 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  fanaticlfm  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans,  and  put  a  ftop  to  the  career  of  their 
viftories,  by  depriving  them  of  thofe  fources  of 
wealth  which  were  ncceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their 
cnterprizes.     Albuquerque  went  ftill  further ;    not 
fatisfied  with  having  taken  efleftual  meafures  to 
prevent  any  veffel  from  paffing  from  the  Arabian 
fea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  attempted  to  get  the 
command  of  the  Perfian  gulph. 
Irfc  m.T;       At  the  mouth  of  the  ftrait  of  Mocandon,  which 
maTe™  of     ^^^ds  into  the  Perfian  gulph,    lies  the   ifland  of 
'**i  h!^**°    Gombroon,     In  the  eleventh  century  an  Arabian 
conqueror  built  upon  this  barren  rock  the  city  of 
Ormus,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
an  empire,  comprehending  a  confiderable  part  of 
Arabia  on  one  fide,  and  of  Perfia  on  the  other. 
Ormus  had  two  good  harbours,  and  was  large 
and  well  fortified ;    its  riches  and  firength  were 
entirely  owing  to  its  fituation.     It  was  the  center 
of  trade  between  Perfia  and  India ;  which   was 
very  confiderable,  if  we  remember  that  the  Per- 
fians  at  that  time  caufed  the  greateft  part  of  the 
merchandife  of  Afia  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe 
from  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Caffa.     At  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  merchants,   Ormus 
afforded  a  more  fplendid  and  agreeable  fcene  than 
any  city  in  the  eaft. .  Perfons  from  all  parts    of 
the  globe  exchanged  their  commodities,  and  trax^- 
afted*  tb^ir  bufinefs,-  with  an  air  of  politenefs  and 

^.  attention 
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attention  which  are  feldom  feen  in  other  places  of  book 
trade* 

These  manners  were  introduced  by  the  mer- 
chants belonging  to  the  port,  who  engaged  fo- 
reigners to  imitate  their  affability.  Their  addrefs, 
the  regularity  of  their  police,  and  the  variety  of  en- 
tertainments which  their  city  afforded,  joined  to  the 
interefts  of  commerce,  invited  merchants  to  make 
it  a  place  of  refort.  The  ftreets  were  covered  with 
mats,  and  in  fome  places  with  carpets;  and  the  li- 
tien  awnings  which  were  fufpended  from  the  tops 
of  the  houfes  prevented  any  inconvenience  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun/    Indian  cabinets  ornamented  with 

4 

gilded  vafes,  or  china  filled  with  flowering  ihrubs^ 
or  aromatic  plants,  adorned  their  apartments.  Ca- 
mels laden  with  water  were  ftationed  in  the  public 
fquares.  Perfian  wines,  perfumes,  and  all  the  de- 
licacies of  the  table  were  furnilhed  in  the  greatef|; 
abundance^  and  they  had  the  mufic  of  the  eaft  in  its 
higheft  perfections  Ormus  was  crouded  with  beau- 
tiful women  from  all  parts  of  Afia,  who  were  in- 
firudted  from  their  infancy  in  all  the  arts  of  vary- 
ing and  heightening  the  pleafures  of  voluptuous 
lave.  In  Ihort,  uhiverfal  opulence,  an  extenfive 
commerce^  a  refined  luxury,  politenefs  in  the  men, 
and  gallantry  in  the  women,  united  all  their  attrac- 
tions €0  make  this  city  the  feat  of  pleafure. 

ALBUoyEROyCf  on  his  arrival  in  India,  began  to 
nvage  the  coafts,  and  to  plunder  the  towns  that 
belonged  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  Ormus:  though  thefc 
inroads,  which  fliewed  more  of  the  robber  than  of 
the  conqueror,  were  naturally  repugnant  to  Albu- 

G  4  quer(jue*s 
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BOOK  querque*«  charafter,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
•*— V — '  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  induce  a  power 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fubdue  by  force,  to  fub- 
mit  voluntarily  to  the  yoke  he  wanted  to  impo(e« 
As  foon  as  he  imagined  the  alarm  was  fpread  fuffi- 
ciently  to  favour  his  defign,  he  appeared  before  the 
capital,  and  fummoned  the  king  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  tributar)'  to  Portugal,  as  he  was  to  Pcrfia, 
This  propofal  was.  received  in  the  n\anner  it  de* 
feryed.  A  fleet  compofed  of  fliips  from  Ormus, 
Arabia,  and  Perfia,  came  to  an  engagement  with 
Albuquerque's  fquadron,  who  with  five  veflTels  de- 
ftroyed  the  whole  armament.  The  king,  difcoura- 
ged  by  his  ill  fuccefs,  confented  that  the  conqueror 
ftould  eredl  a  fort  which  might  command  the  city 
and  both  its  harbours. 

ALBUQjjERQyE,^  who  kndw  the  importance  of 
feizing  the  prefent  conjuftfture,  carried  on  the  work 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  He  laboured  as  hard 
as  the  meaneft  of  his  followers ;  but  this  fplrit  of 
adtivity  could  not  prevent  the  eneriiy  from  taking 
notice  of  4he  finallnefs  of  his  "numbers.  Atar,Avho, 
in  confequence  of  the  revolutions  fo  frequent  In  the 
eaft,  had  been  raifed  from  the  condition  of  a  iflave 
to  that  of  a  prime  minifter,  W^s'afliamed  of  having 
facrificed  the  flate  to  a  handful  of  adventurers.  ^As 
his  talent  lay  father  in  the  arts  of  policy'  than  of 
war,  he  determined  to  repair  thd  ill  corifequetices  of 
his  timidity  by  ftratagem.  By  the  arts  of  ihiinua- 
tion  and  bribery,  he  fucceedied  fo  far  in  fowing 
diffentiohs  among  the  Portuguefe,  and  prejudicirtg 
them  againft  their  leader,  that  f hey  were  frequently 

ready 
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teady  to  take  anns  againft  each  other.  This  ani-  *  ®/*  ^ 
mofity,  which  increa&d  every  day,  determined  them 
CO  reimbark  at  the  inftant  they  were  informed  that 
a  plot  was  concerted  to  maflacre  them.  Albuquer* 
^ue,  whofe  fpirit  rofe  fuperior  to  o'ppofition  and 
difcoiftent,  refolved  to  ftarve  the  place,  and  de- 
prive it  of  fuccours  by  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion. It  muft  certainly  have  fallen  into  his  hands^ 
had  not  three  of  his  captains  ihamefully  abandoned 
him,  and  gone  off  widi  their  ihips;  'To  juftify 
their  dcfertion,  they  were  guilty  of  ftxU  blacker  per- 
fidy, in  accufing  their  general  of  the  moft  atrocious 
^    cnmes* 

This  treachery  obliged  Albuquer<]ue  to  defer 
the  execution  of  his  defign  for  fome  time,  till  he 
he  had  all  the  national  troops  at  his  command.  As 
Toon  as  he  was  appointed  viceroy,  he  appeared  be- 
fore Ormus  with  fo  ftrong  an  armanfient,  that  a 
debauched  court  and  an  effeminate  people,  finding 
it  in  vain  to  make  any  refiftance,  were  obliged  to 
Submit.  The  fovereign  of  Perfia  had  the  confi- 
'dence  to  demand  tribute  of  the  conqueror.  Albu- 
'qnerque  ordered  fome  bullets,  grenades,  and  fabres 
to  be  produced  to  the  envoy,  telling'him,  that  this 
was  the  kind  of  tribute  paid  by  the  king  of  Por« 
Tugal. 

After  "this  expedition,  the  power  of  the  Portu- 
gal was  fo  firmly  eftabliihed  in  the  Arabian  and 
Petfian  gulphs,  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  that 
the^beg^n  to  think  of  extending  their  c6nque(U 
into  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia. 

« 
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BOOK        ALBUoyERQSTE's  fifft  attempt  was.  on  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon^  which  is  eighty  leagues  long,  and  thirty 


The  Porni- 


guefc  formi  at  its  greatcft  breadth.  It  was  anciently  known  by 
ac^io^  the  name  of  Taprobane.  We  have  no  accounts 
ttanfmitted  to  us  of  the  revolutions  it  has  under- 
gone. All  th^t  hiftory  rdates  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  the  laws  were  formerly  held  in  fo  high  effecm, 
that  the  monarch  was  under  the  fame  obligation  of 
obferving  them  as  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjefts.  If 
.  he  violated  them,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ; 
with  this  mark  of  diflindtion,  however,  that  he  did 
not  fuffer  in  an  ignominious  manner.  He  was  de- 
nied all  intercourfe,  all  the  comforts  and  fupports 
of  life  :  and,  in  this  kind  of  excommunication, 
niiferably  ended  his  days. 

When  the  Portuguefe  landed  in  Ceylon  they 
found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabit;ed  by  two  na^ 
tions,  wha  differed  from  each  other  in  their  man- 
ners, their  government,  and  their  religion.  The 
Bedas,*  who  were  fettled  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  i^and,  where  the  country  was  lefs  fertile,  were 
difllnguiihed  into  tribes,  which  coniidered  thcn^- 
felves  as  fo  many  families  headed  by  a  chief,  whofe 
power  was  not  abfolute.  They  go  almoft  naked, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  their  manners  and  govern- 
ment are  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland.  Thefe  tribes,  who  unite  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  have  always  bravely  fought  for  their 
liberty,  and  have  never  invaded  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Their  religion  is  little  known,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  have  any  form  of  worfhip. 
They  have  little  intercourfe  with  ftrangers ;  keep 
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a  watchful  eye  over  thofe  who  travel  through  the  book 
diftrid  they  inhabit;  treat  them  well^  and  fend  them 
awa7  as  fbon  as  poffible.  This  caution  is  owing  in 
part  to  the  jealoufy  the  Bedas  entertain  of  their 
wives,  which  contributes  to  eflrange  them  from  all 
the  world.  They  feem  to  be  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland. 

The  fouthern  part  is  poiTeffed  by  a  more  nu- 
merous and  powerful  people,  called  Cinglafle;s» 
This  nation  is  polite,  in  comparlfon  of  the  othor. 
They  wear  clothes,  and  live  under  an  arbitrary 
government.  They  have  a  diftindion  of  cafts, 
as  well  as  the  Indians ;  but  their  religion  is  dif- 
ferent. They  acknowledge  one  fupreme  being, 
and  in  fiibordination  to  him  divinities  of  the  fe- 

r 

cond  and  third  order  :  all  which  have  their  priefis. 
Among  the  deities  of  the  fecond  order,  parti- 
cular honours  are  paid  to  Buddou,  who  defcended 
upon  earth  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  of 
mediator  between  God  and  mankind.  The  priefts 
of  Buddou  are  perfons  of  great  confequence  in 
Ceylon.  They  are  never  punifliable  by  the  prince, 
even  for  an  attempt  againil  his  life.  The  Cin^^ 
glaflfes  underftand  the  art  of  war.  They  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  fecurity 
their  mountains  afford  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
Europeans,  whom  they  have  often  conquered. 
Like  all  people  in  arbitrary  ftates,  they  are  de« 
ccitful,  felfifh,  -  and  full  of  compliment.  They 
have  two  languages  :  one  peculiar  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  other  to  the  learned.  Wherever  this 
cuftom  prevsuls,  it  furniihes  priefts. and  princes 

with 
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with  a  further  opportunity  of  impofing  upon  maa-- 

kind. 

Both  tbefe  nations  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 

fruits,,  the  corn^  and  the  pafture  which  abounded 
in  the  ifland.  They  had  elephants  without  nunin 
ber ;  precious  ftone35  and  the  only  kind  of  cinna- 
mon that  was  ever  efteemed.  On  the  northern 
coaft,  and  on  the  fiihing  coafts  which  borders  upon 
it,  was  carried  on  the  greateft  pearl  fiihery  in  the 
eaft.  The  harbours  of  Ceylon  werj  the  -beft  in 
India,  and  its  fituation  was  fuperior  to  all  its  other 
advantages. 

It  Ihould  ieem  to  have  been  t1;ie  intereft  of  tbc 
Portuguefe  to  ,have  placed  all  their  ftrength  in  this 
ifland.  It  lies  in  the  center  of  the  eaft ;  and  is  the 
paflfage  that  leads  to  the  richefl;  countries.  All  the 
fliips  that  come  frocn  Europe,  Arabia  aqd  Perlia^ 
cannot  avoid  paying  a  kind'of  homage  to  Qeylon; 
and  the  monlbons,  which  alternately  blow  frpm  dif« 
iferent  points,  make  it  eafy  for  veflels  to  coni^e  in  and 
gp  out  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  It  might  have  been 
twell  peopled  and  fortified  with  a  fmall  number  of 
fne«,  and  at  very  little  expence.  The  numerous 
fquadrons  that  might  have  been  fent  out  from  every 
port  in  the  ifland  would  have  kept  all  Afiain  awe; 
-and  the  fliips  that  might  cruize  in  thofe  latitydesr;^ 
'Would  have  intercepted  the  trade  of  other  nauons* 
'  The  viceroy  overlooked  thefe  advantages.  He 
alfa  negledted  the  coaft  of  Coroipandd^  ^though 
richer  than  that  of  Malabar*  The  merchaodlfe  of 
'  the  tatter  was  of  aa  inferior  quality  ;  it  prpdufiefl 
plenty  of  provifio|ss,  a  &aall  quantity  of  bad  ciiw 
\    '  namonj 
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Damon,  fome  pepper  and  cardamon^  a  kind  of  fpice  ^  ^o  k 
much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  people.    The  coiift  of  ^ — v— ' 
Coromandel  furniihed  the  fined  cottons  ip  the 
world.  Its  inhabitants, '  who  for  the  jnoft  part  were 
natives  of  the  country,  and  had  lefs  intercourfe  with 
the  Arabians  and  other  nations,  were  the  mod  hu* 
mane  and  induftrious  of  all  the  people  in  Indoilan. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  paifage  along  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  towards  the  north,  leads  to 
the  mines  of  Golconda :  befides  that,  this  coafl  is 
admirably  ficuated  for  the  trade  of  Bengal  and  other 
countrks. 

MoTWiTHSTANDiKG  this,  Albuquerq\\e  made 
no  fettkment  there.    The  fettlements  of  St.  Thc^ 
mas  and  Negapatan  were  not  formed  till  after- 
¥rards«    He  knew  that  this  coaft  was  deftitute  of 
harbours,  and  inaccemble  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  when  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  fleets  to 
proteft  the  colonies.     In  Ihort,  he  thought  that 
when  the  Fortuguefe  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  Ceylon,  a  conqueft  begun  by  his  predecefloF 
d'Almeyda,*  and  afterwards  completed,  they  might 
command  the  trade  of  Coromandel,  if  they  got  poC* 
leffioQ  of  Malacca^    He  therefore  determined  to 
make  the  attempt. 
The  country,  of  which  Malacca  is  the  capital  t^;  P^f»- 

^  ^  *  gutic  con- 

city,  is  a  narrow  tradt  of  land,  about  a  hundred  ?"« ^^ 

iKCi., 

ks^;ues  in  length.  It  joins  to  the  continent  towards 
the  northern  coaft,  where  it  borders  on  the  ftate  of 
Sam,  or,  more  properly,  the  kingdom  of  Johor, 
which  has  been  feparated  ffdm  it.  The  reft  is  fur- 
toonded  by  the  fea^^  and  divided  from  the  liland 

of 
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oi  Sumatra  by  a  channel  which  is  called  tUa  ftraits 
of  Malacca. 

Nature  hs^  amply  provided  for  the  happineft 
of  the  Malays,  by  placing  them  in  a  mild,  healthy 
climate,  where  refreihing  gales  and  cooling  ftreams 
allay  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zone ;  where  the  foil 
pours  forth  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  wants  of  a  favage  life ;  and  where  it  is  ca- 
pable of  anfwering,  by  cultivation,  all  the  neceflary 
demands  of  fociety ;  where  the  trees  wear  $n  eter- 
nal verdure,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in  a  perpetual 
fucceffion;  where  the  molt  delicate  and  fragrant 
odours  breathing' from  aromatic  plants,  perfume 
the  air,  and  infufe  a  fpirit  of  voluptuous  delight 
into  all  living  beings. 

But  while  nature  has  done  every  thing  in  favour 
of  the  Malays,  fociety  has  done  them  every  poffible 
injury.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  a  tyranni- 
cal government,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  happieft 
country  in  the  univerfe  have  become  remarkable  for 
the  ferocity  of  their  manners.  The  feudal  fyftem, 
which  was  firft  planned  among  the  rocks  and  woods 
of  the  north,  has  extended  itfelf  even  to  the  foreft$ 
and  mild  regions  of  the  equator,  where,  every-thing 
confpires  tp  promote  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  life 
of  tranquillity,  which  can  only  be  fliortened  by  a 
too  frequent  and  exoeifive  indulgence  in  pleafures. 
This  enflaved  nation  is  under  the  dominion  of  an 
arbitrary  prince,  or  rather  of  twenty  tyrants,  his 
reprefentatives.  Thus  the  defpotifm^  of.  a  fultan 
feems  to  extend  its  oppreffive  influence  to  muki- 
tudes,  by  being  divided  among  a  number  of  power- 
ful vaflals.  This 
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This  turbulent  and  opprelEvc  fcene  gave  rife  to 
an  univerfal  favagenefs  of  manners.  In  vain  did 
heaven  and  earth  ihower  their  bleffings  upon  Ma- 
lacca ;  thefe  blefEngs  only  ferved  to  make  its  inha- 
bitants ungrateful  and  unhappy.  The  mailers  let 
out  their  fervices,  or  rather  thofe  of  their  depen- 
dents, for  hire,  to  the  beft  bidder,  regardleis  of 
the  lofs  that  agriculture  would  fulbin  for  want  of 
hands.  They  preferred  a  wandering  and  adventu- 
rous life,  either  by  fea  or  land,  to  induftry.  ThisT 
people  had  conquered  a  large  Archipelago,  well 
known  in  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  the  Malayan 
Iflands.  The  numerous  colonies  that  were  tranf- 
planted  thither,  carried  with  them  their  laws,  their 
manners,  their  cuftoms,  and,  what  is  fomething 
remarkable,  the  fofteft  language  in  all  Alia. 

Ths  fituation  of  Malacca  had,  however,  made  it 
the  moft  cpniiderable  market  in  India ;  its  harbour 
was  conftantly  crouded  with  veflels  either  from  Ja- 
pan, China,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  iflands, 
aud  the  adjacent  part  of  the  eaftern  coail ;  or  from 
Bengal,  Coromandel,  Malabar,  Perlia,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Thefe  merchants  carried  on  a  fafe  trade  a- 
mong  themfelves,  or  with  the  inhabitants:  the  paf- 
fioQ  of  the  Malays  for  plunder  had  at  length  given 
way  to  advantages  of  a  more  certain  nature  than  the 
precarious  and  doubtful  fuccefs  of  piratical  ex- 
peditions. 

The  Portuguefe  were  defirous  of  having  a  ftiare 
in  the  general  commerce  of  Afia.  At  firft  they 
appeared  at  Malacca  in  the  charader  of  merchants } 
but  their  ufurpations  in  bidia  rendered  their  de- 
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B  o^o  K  Ugns  fo  much  fufpcdtcd,  and  the  animofity  of  the 
Arabians  bad  circulated  reports  fo  much  to  their 
difadVantage^  that  rneafures  were  taken '  to  defiroy* 
them.  They  fell  into  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for 
them ;  feveral  of  them  were  maflacred,  and  others 
thrown  into  prifon.  Tbofe  who  efcaped  got  back 
to  their  ihips,  and  retreated  to  the  Malabar  coaft. 
Though  Albuquerque  did  not  intend  to  wait  for 
a  rupture  to  afford  him  a  pretence  of  feizing  Ma« 
lacca^  he  was  not  difpleafed  at  this  incident,  fince 
it  gave  his  enterpriz?  an  appearance  of  juftice  that 
might  leflen  the  odium  which  fuch  a  ftep  muft  na* 
turally  have  drawn  upon  the  Portuguefe  name.  As 
an  impreflion  fo  favourable  to  his  views  might  be 
weakened  by  delay^  he  did  not  hefitate  a  moment 
to  take  his  revenge.  The  enemy  expcded  la  fudden 
blow;  and  accordingly,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  place,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  151 1,  he 
found  every  thing  in  readinefs  to  receive  him. 

But  formidable  as  thefe  preparations  appeared, 
there  was  a  ftill  greater  obftacle,  which  for  iomit 
days  damped  the  valour  of  the  chriflian  general;  his 
friend  Araujo  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  firft  ex^ 
.pedition,  and  the  enemy  threatened  to  put  him  to 
death  the  moment  the  fiege  fliould  begin.  Albu- 
querque, who  did  not  want  fenfibility,  paiafed  at 
the  profpedt  of  his  friend's  danger,  when  he  received 
the  following  billet :  T^hink  of  nothing  but  the  ghry 
and  advantage  of  Portugal  j  if  I  cannot  contribute  to- 
wards your  viSory^  at  leajl  kt  me  not  be  the  tnmus  of 
preventing  it.  The  place  was  attacked  and  carried 
after  feveral  doubtful^  bloody^  and  obiUnate  en- 
3  gagements. 
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gUgements.     They  found  in  it  inimenfe  treafure,  book 
vaft  magazines,  and  whatever  could  contribute  to 
the  elegancies  and  pteafures  of  life ;  and  a  fort  was 
creded  there  to  fecure  the  conqueft* 

As  the  Portuguefe  contented  themielved  with 
the  pofleffion  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants,  who  pro' 
fefled  a  kind  of  corrupt  Mohammediftn,  and  were 
mwilling  to  fubmit  to  their  new  mafters^  either 
retired  into  the  inland  pskrts,  or  difperfed  them-^ 
lelves  along  the  coaft.  Having  loft  the  fpirit  of 
commerce,  they  relapfed  into  all  the  excefles  of 
thdr  violent  character.  Thefe  people  never  go 
without  a  poniard,  which  they  call  crid.  The  in- 
vention of  this  murderous  weapon  feems  to  have 
exhaufted  all  the  powers  of  their  fanguinary  ge-^ 
nius.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fuch 
men  armed  with  fuch  an  inftrument.  When  they 
get  on  board  a  veflel,  they  ftab  all  the  crew  at  the 
time  when  no  harm  is  fufpedted.  Since  their 
treachery  has  been  known,  all  the  Europeans  take 
care  never  to  employ  a  Malayan  fatlor;  but  thefe 
barbarians,  who  always  made  it  a  rule  to  attack  the 
weaker  party,  have  now  changed  this  ancient  cuftom^ 
and,  animated  by  an  unaccountable  refolution  to  kill 
or  be  killed,  come  in  boats  with  thirty  men  to  board 
our  veflels,  andfometimes  fucceed  in  carrying  them 
off:  if  they  were  repulfed,  they  have  the  fatisfadtion^ 
atkaft^  of  having  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood* 
People  who  derivefrom  nature  fuch  inflexible  bra- 
very, may  be  exterminated,  but  cannot  be  fubduedby 
force.  They  are  only  to  be  civilized  by  humane  treat- 
i&ent,  by  the  allurements  of  riches  or  liberty,  by  the 
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influence  of  virtue  and  in9deration3^  and  by  4  mild 
governnneot.  They  muft  be  rellpred  to.  their  r^hts, 
or  l?ft  to  tljtenjfelves,  before  we  can  hope.  to.  efta^ 
blifli  any  intercourfe  with  ^hem..  To  axtempt  to. 
reduce  them.  Vy  conqueft>  is^  perhaps,  the  laft  nie- 
thod  that;  ij^piUd  be  tried ;  a;  it  ^iljL  oqly.  inf^^afe 
their  abhorrence  p£  a  foreign,  yoke,  apd  difci^irage 
them  fxotrf,  entering  intb  any  foclal  engagements. 
Natur?  has  placed  certain  people  in  t^9  n^i^^  o^ 
tKe  oceap,  like  lions  in  th^  deferts,  that  tb^y  maj^ 
enjoy  their,  liberty.  Terppeils,  fancls,^  forefts, 
mountains  a;nd,  caverns,  are  the  places  of  refuge 
and  defence  to  all  independent. beings*  C^ivilized 
nations  i^ould  take  care  how  they  invacU;  the 
rights,  or  rouze  the  fpirit^  of  ifland^s  and  fa vages : 
as  they  may  be  ailured  that,  they  will  becoipe  cruel 
and  barbarous  to  no  pprpofc;.;  that  their .ravagc;$  will 
make  thj^qi  deteftfsrd ;  and,  that  difgrace  andjevenge 
are  tl)e  only,  laurels  they  czp.  expedt  to.obtmn^ 

A;PT£R  the  redudion  of  Malacca,  the  kings,  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  and  feveral  others,  alarmed  at  a  con^ 
quell  fo  fatal  to  their  independence,  fent.  ambaf- 
fadors  to  congratulate  Albuquerque,  to  make  bim^ 
an  offer  of  their  trade,  and  to  d^iir^  an.  alliance, 
wjth  Portug?il. 

Affairs^  bdpg  in  this  (ituatlon,  a  Iquaj^roQ .was 
detached  from  the  fleet  to  the  Moluccas.  Thefe 
iflands,  which  lie  in  the  Indian  ocean,  near  the- 
equinoxial,  are  ten  in  number,  including  a^.u^I 
thofe  of  Banda.  The  largeft  is.  not  more  than, 
twelve  leagues  in  circumference^  and  tke  others 
are  much  fmallejr • 

3    .  It 
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It  is  not  known  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants  ;   b  0^0  k 

l>ut  it  is  certain  that  the  Javan^  and  the  Malays 

have  fuceeffively  been  in  pofleffion  of  them*     At 

the  beginning  of  the  fixte^nth  century  they  were" 

inhabited  by  a  kind  of  favagcs,  whofe  chiefs, 

though  honour^  with  the  title  of  kingSj  poflefled' 

only  a  limited  authority,  totally  dependent  on  the 

caprice  of  their  fubjefts*     Th^y  hdd  of  Tate  years 

joined  the  fuperfiitioris  of  Mohammedifm  to  thofc 

ci  Paganifni)  which  they  h«rf  pt ofeffed  for  a  con* 

Aderable  tinAe.-     Their  iridokrtfce  was   cxceffive.' 

ThcSr  only  employment  was  hunting  and  fifliing ; 

and  tiiey  weref  ftrangers  to  all  kind  of  agrituliure* 

They  wel*  encouraged  in  their*  inadivity  by  the 

^vzo&g^  they  derived'  from  the  cbcoa[  tree« 

Ths  cocoa  is?  a*  tree  whofe  rObts  are  fo  flendef 
and  fo  fupeffieial,  that  it  is'  fuequ^tly  blown  down 
1^  the  wind;'  Its  trunk,  whith  rifes  to  the  height 
ef  thirty  or  forty  ftet,  is  ftraight,  of  a  middling 
Aicknefs^  and^  every  where  of  the  fame  diameter* 
It  is  bf  fo  fpongy  a  nature,  that  it  is  unfit  fof 
inp-timber,  of  for  any  building  that  requires  fo- 
Udkf.  The  tiift  is  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve 
kaves^  which  are  large,  long;  and  thick,  and  are 
made  ufe  of  in  covering  the  roofs  of  Koufes; 
From*  this  tuft,..^which  is  renewed  thrice  every 
year,  at  every:  renewal  there  arife  very  large  buds^ 
from'  each  of  which  hang  ten-  or  twelve  cocoas^ 
whieh>  including  their  ftiells,  are  more  than  half 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  outer  coat  of  the  nut 
confifh  of  filaments,  which  arc  ufed  for  coarfe 
fiufis^  and  fl»p  cables.     Of  the  next  coat,  wKich 

H2  is 
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BOOK  is  very  hard,  are  made  fmall  cups,  and  other  do- 
^  y  '  meftic  utcnfils.  The  infide  of  this  fliell  is  filled 
with  a  white  firm  pulp,  from  which  is  exprefled« 
an  oil  much  ufed  in  India.  It  is  fweer,  as  long 
as  it  continues  frefh,  but  it  contracts  a  bitter  tafte 
when  it  is  kept  long,  and  is  then  only  proper  for 
burning.  The  fcdiment  that  remains  in  the  prefs, 
affords  nourifhment  for  cattle,  poultry,  and  even 
the  lower  kind  of  people  in  times  of  fcarcit}*. 
The  pulp  of  the  cocoa  contains  a  liquid  which  is 
extremely  refrcihing,  and  quenches  the  third  of 
labouring  people  both  at  fea  and  land.  This  liquor 
is  very  wholefome,  but  has  a  fweet  infipid  tafte. 

When  thefe  buds  are  cut  at  the  extremity^ 
vefTels  are  placed  to  receive  the  white  liquor  that 
dlfltls  from  them  ;  which  if  drawn  off  before  fun* 
rife,  and  drunk  while  it  is  freih,  has  the  flavour 
t}f  fweet  wine.  It  afterwards  turns  four,  and 
makes  good  vinegar.  When  diftilled  in  its  high- 
fte  perfeftion,  it  produces  a  ftrong  brandy :  and 
boiled  with  quick-lime,  yields  a  middling  kind  of 
fugar.  The  trees  from  which  this  liquor  has  beenr 
extracted,  bear  no  fruit ;  the  juices  beings  cx- 
haufted,  which  ferve  to  produce  and  nouriih  the 
kernel. 

Besides  this  tree,  which  is  common  In  all  parts 
of  India,  the  Moluccas  produce  a  fingular  plant, 
which  is  called  fago.  This  tree  affords  a  nutri- 
ment from  its  trunk  and  vital  fubftance,  Jts  fruit 
being  a  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs  part.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  forefts,  and  multiplies  itfelf  by  feeds 
and  fuckers.     It  rifes  to  the  heig;ht  of  thirty  feet, 

and 
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and  18  about  fix  in  circumference.  The  bark  is  aii 
inch  thick.  The  inner  rind  is  compofed  of  an  af- 
femblage  of  long  fibres  which  are  interwoven  with 
each  other.  This  double  coat  contains  a  kind  o^ 
fap  or  gum,  which  falls  into  meal.  The  tree, 
which  feems  to  grow  merely  for  the  ufe  of  man, 
points  out  the  meal  by  a  fine  white  powder  which 
covers  its  leaves,  and  is  a  certain  fign  of  the  matu- 
rity of  the  (ago.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the  root; 
and  fawn  into  fcatlings,  which  are  divided  into  four 
quarters,  for  the  better  extrading  of  the  fap  oi' 
meal  they  contain.  After  this  fubftance  has  been 
diluted  in  water,  it  is  drained  through  a  kind  of 
ftve,  which  retains  the  groffer  particles  j  the  reft 
is  thiDwn  into  earthen  moulds,  where  it  dries  and 
hardens  for  fome  years.  The  Indians  eat  the  fago 
diluted  with  water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boiled. 
Through  a  principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the 
iJneft  part  of  this  meaF  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A 
jelJy  is  fometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  white  and 
of  a  delicious  flavour^ 

Temperate,  independent,  and  averfe  from  la- 
bour, thefe  people  had  lived  for  ages  upon  the  meal 
of  the  fago,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa,  when  the 
Chinefc  landing  by  accident  at  the  Moluccas,  dif- 
covcred  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  with  which  va- 
luable fpices  the  ancients  were  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed* They  were  foon  admired  all  over  India,  from 
whence  they  were  tranfported  to  Perfia  and  Europe. 
The  Arabians,  who  at  that  time  engroflfed  almoft 
all  the  trade  of  the  univerfe,  did  not  overlook  fo  lu- 
crative a  part  of  it.  They.  repaired,in  crowds  to  the 
*  -    -  H  J.  celebrated 
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BOOK     celebrated  iflands^  ivhofe  produftionj  they  hfud  ali 


I. 


—^   reacjy  monopolized,  had  pot  the  Portuguefc,  m)kq 
purfucd  them  eyexy  where,  deprived  them  of  f^i; 
'  branch  of  trade.  I^Jotwithftanding  the  fcbem/es  thar 

were  laid  to  fuppl^nt  thefe  conquerors,  they  obt 
taincd  perniiOion  to  build  a  fort.  From  this  tiiDa 
th^  court  of  ]^i(boa  ranked  the  Moluccas  among 
the  number  of  their  provinces,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  became  fijch  iq  reality. 

While  Albuquerque?s  lieutenants  enriched  (bcif 
country  with  the  pew  produ&ions  of  the  eafi, 
that  general  completed  t^p  cpnqueft  of  M^l^bspr, 
which  wpuld  have  taken  aflvantage  of  his  ab« 
fence  to  recover  its  liberty.  After  his  l^c  fpc« 
cefs,  he  epiployed  the  leifure  be  ei^ypd  in  the 
midft  of  hi$  conqueils,  in  fuppreffi^g  the  U(:e9- 
'  tioufnefs  of  the  Portuguefe;  eftablifhing  ordef 
in  all  the  colonies,  a.nd  regulating  the  difcipUpf 
of  the  army ;  in  t;he  courfe  of  which  l^e  4ifplaye4 
an  aftivity,  fagacity,  ^ifdom,  jufticc,  ^uix^^nity, 
and  difintereftednefs,  which  did  honour  to  hi$ 
charadter.  His  gopd  qualities  made  fo  ^^^P  &Q 
impreffiqn  on  the  minds  of  the  In^^nsJ  tba^ 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death,  they  coiyiQue^ 
tQ  repair  to  his  tpmb  to  demand  jufHce  for  the 
ovitrages  committed  by  his  fuccelTors,  He  died  at . 
Qoa  in  (be  year  15159.  without  riches;,  and  put  oC 
ff^vour  with,  ]^manuel^  who  had  beea  prevailed 
upon  to  entertain  fufpicions  of  hi^  condud» 
Thectur«s        Ip  our  aftonlfhment  is  raifed  at  the  number  of 

oftheentrr-  '  ' 

prifingfpi-    Albuquerque's  viftories,  and  the  rapi4ity  of  his 
ppnu|pcf€.    conqijcHsj   bojx  deferv^dly  do  ihofc  brave  men 
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tlaimdur  adtairation,  ivhrtm  he  had  the  honour  to  ^  ^^  ^ 
cbitimand  In  thefe  ejc|)edition^ !  Did  ^ny  nation, 
With  To  flerider  k  force,  ever  perfdrrii  fuch  greit  acJ- 
Wotis  ?  The  Portugdefe,  iVith  left  than  forty  thoii- 
MA  troops,  ftruck  terror  into  the  eiiipire  of  Md- 
rocco,  the  barbarous  nations  of  Afrits,  the  Mattt- 
teeltifcs,  tlie  Arabians,  dnd  all  the  eafterii  ctiun tries 
froth  the  Hland  of  CfrmUi  to  CMnd.  With  a  fbrCe 
in  the  pfoportidn  of  one  to  a  hundred,  they  enga- 
ged tiroojis,  which;  When  attacked  by  an  enemy 
of  equal  ftrength,  Ivpuld  frequently  defend  their 
livci  and  pofleffion^  to  the  lafl:  extremity.  tThat 
kind  of  men  then  liivfft  the  Pdrtdguefc  have  teen, 
and  whit  extf^ordinaty  caufes  mull  Have  cottf|)ired 
to  produce  ftrch  i  nitlott  of  heroes  ! 

TifiY  liad  tieen  at  war  witfi  the  MoWi  neaf 
icetittiry,  When  ttehry  of  Burgundy,  with  feve- 
rd  Fretich  thighCs,  landed  in  l*ortugal  ^ith  a  de-^ 
%n  ifo  ferve  in  Cal'tlle  Cinder  the  fi^moUs  Cid, 
Wiofe  rtputatiori  had  dfawri  them  thither.  The 
Portfoguefe  in^itecl  them  to  lend  their  affiftance 
^gjiitft  the  inftdels;  the  knights  complied,  ana 
the  grea(!eft  part  of  them  fettled  m  Portugal; 
Chivalry,  which  has  contributed  as  much  ^  any 
other  iftftitution  to  exalt  hiiman  nature,  lub-' 
mtotiAg  the  love  of  glory  to  the  love  of  our 
country ;  that  refined  fpirit,  drawn  fioni  the' 
(fregs  of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  calculated  to 
repair  or  Idffen  the  errors  and  inconveniences^  of 
the  feudkl  government  from  whence  it'  took  its^ 
rife.  Was  then  revived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagiis," 
in  all  the  fplendour  it  had  at  its  fird  appearance 

H  4  in 
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in  France  and  England.  The  princes  endeavoured 
to  keep  it  alive^  and  to  extend  its  Influence  by 
eftabliihing  feveral  orders  formed  upon  the  plan  of 
the  ancient  ones,  and  calculated  to  infufe  the  fan^e 
fpirit,  which  was  a  mixture  of  heroifm^  gallantry, 
and  devotion. 

The  fovereigns  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
.ftill  higher  by  treating  the  nobility  in  fome  mea- 
sure upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  by  fetting 
.  bounds  to  their  own  authority.     They  frequently 
aflembled  their  ftates  general,  without  which  proh- 
perly  fpeaking,  there  can  be  no  nation*     By  thefe 
ftates  Alphonfo  was  invefted  with  the  regal  autho- 
rity after  the  taking  of  Li(bon ;  and  in  conjundtion 
with  them,  his  fucceflTors,   for  a  long  time,  ejcr 
ereifed   the  power  of  making  laws.    Many   of 
thefe  law$  were  calculated  to  infpire  the  love  of 
great  actions*     The  order  of  nobility  was  con- 
ferred upon  thofe  who  had  diftjnguifhed  th^m-r 
felves  by  fignal  fervicesj    by  killing  or  taking 
prifoner  the  enemy's  general,  or  his  fqqire :  or  by 
refuting  to  pyrcbafe  their  liberty,   when  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors,  by  renouncing  their  religion^ 
On  the  other  hand,   whoever  infulted  a  woman, 
gave  falfe  evidence,  broke  his  promife,  or  **  dif<» 
guifed  the  truth  to  his  fovercign,"  was  deprived  of 
Iiis  rank. 

The  wars  waged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  defence 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  were  at  the  fame 
time  religipus  wars.  They  partook  qf  that  fierce 
yet  enterprifing  fanaticifm,  which  the  popes  had 
rogouraged  ^t  the  time  pf  the  crufades.     The 

Portuguefe, 
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Portuguefe^  therefore^  were  knights  arnoed  in  de*- 
fence  of  their  properties,  their  wives,  their  chil* 
dren^  and  their  kings^  who  were  knights  as  well 
as  themfelves*  Befides  thefe,  they  were  the  he- 
roes of  the  cru{ade>  who  in  defending  chriftiaoity 
were  fighting  for  their  country.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  the  nation  was  fmall,  and  its  power 
extremely  limited ;  it  being  chiefly  in  little  fiates 
that  we  find  that  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for  their 
country,  which  is  utterly  unknown  in  larger  com* 
munities,  that  enjoy  a  greater  fecurity. 

The  principles  of  a£tivity,  vigour,  and  a  noble 
elevation  of  mind,  which  united  in  the  character  of 
this  nation,  were  not  loft  after  theexpulfion  of  th^ 
Moors,  They  purfued  thefe  enemies  of  their  relii- 
gion  and  government  into  Africa.  They  were  en* 
gaged  in  leveral  wars  with  the  kings  of  Caftile  and 
Leon;  and  during  the  interval  that  preceded  their 
expediticx)s  to  Ipdia,  the  nobility  lived  at  a  difiance 
from  cities  and  the  court,  and  preferved  in  their 
caflles  the  virtues  of  their  anceflors,  together  with 
their  portraits. 

When  the  plan  of  extending  qonqueft  in  Africa 
and  Afia  became  the  object  of  attention  among  the 
Portaguefe ;  a  new  paffion  co-operated  with  the 
principles  juil  mentioned,  to  give  additional  energy 
to  the  Portuguefe  fpirit.  This  paffion,  which, 
kowcvcr  it  might  animate  all  the  reft  for  the  pre* 
fcnt,  would  foon  deftroy  the  generofity  of  their 
temper,  was  avarice.  The  veflels  were  crouded 
with  advepwr^fs,  who  w?inte4  P  eqrtch  then^^ 
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fclvcs,    fcrve  their  country^  and  make  proifclytcs* 
They  appeared  in  India  to  be  fomethhig  more  than 

men  till  the  death  of  Albuquerque*    Then  riches^! 

which  were  the  objcft  und  reward  of  their  coii- 

queft^,  introduced  an  univerfal  corruption.     The 

nobler  paflibns  gave  way  to  the  pleafureg  of  luxury, 

which  never  fail  to  enervate  the  body,  ahd  to  de- 

ftroy  the  virtues  of  the  mind.    The  Wedk  fuccef- 

fora  of  the  illultrioud  &m^nuel|  knd  the  men  df 

-mean  abilities^  >which  he  himfelf  fent  as  viceroys 

to  India,  gradually  coiitributed  to  the  degeneracy 

of  the  Portuguefe. 

LoTiZ'&oAktZi  however,  who  focceeded  AV- 

buquerque,  purfued  hh  deiigns.    He  i^boliihed  a 

barbarous  cuitom  tliat  prevailed  in  the  cotintry 

of  Travancor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut. 

The  inhabitants  of  thii  region  confulted  forcerers 

concerning  the  deftiny  of  their  children  s  if  the 

magicidd  proftiifed  a  happy  deftiny,  they  were  fuf-^ 

fered  to  live }    if  he  foFdtold  any  great  calamities 

that  weife  to  befal  them,  they  were  put  to  death; 

Soarez  interpofed  to  preferve  thefe  children.     He 

was  for  (bme  time  employed  in  preventing  the  op. 

pofition  with  which  the  Portuguefe  were  threatened 

in  India ;   and  as  foon  as  he  wasf  relieved  from 

1)15  anxiety,  he  refolved  to  attempt  a  paflage  to 

China* 

Arrival  of        The  gTcat  AlbuqucFque  had  formed  the  fem^ 

gjc/cat       defign.    He  had  met  with  Chincfe  Ihips  and  mer- 

China,  f  ».  '  •  * 

^uteofthu   chants  at  Malacca,  and  conceived  a  high  opinion' 
of  a  nation  whofe  very  failors  had  more  politenefsy 

a  better 
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«bcaer  (cnCt  of  decorum,  more  good  nature  and  ^  ooK. 
iittn^nsty,  ckan  ¥iere,  at  that  citne^  to  be  fpund 
tmoDg  the  European  Dobilit}%  He  invited  the  Chi«- 
oefe  CO  continue  their  commerce  with  Malacca. 
From  tkem  he  procured  a  particular  account  of  the 
^ngtb,  riches,  and  manners  of  their  eztenfive  em- 
pire, and  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the 
court  of  Portugal* 

The  Chinefe  nation  was  utterly  unknown  in  Eu<* 
rope*  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian,  who  had  travelled 
to  China  by  land,  had  given  a  defcription  of  it  which 
was  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  It  correfponded^ 
however,  with  the  particulars  fince  tranfmitted  by 
Alboqoerqye,  Credit  was  given  to  this  officer'is 
teftimony,  and  to  his  account  of  the  lucrative  trado 
that  might  be  carried  on  with  this  country. 

In  the  y^f  1 5 1 8  ^  fquadron  failed  from  lifbon 
ta  convoy  an  ambafiador  to  China*  As  foon 
as  it  arrived  a^t  the  iilands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canton,  it  was  fiirrounded  by  Chinefe  \cC^ 
fek,  which  camq  to  reconnoitre  it.  Fercfinand 
Aadrada,  who  commanded  itj^  did  not  attempt 
tQ  defend  himfelf :  he  fuf&red  the  Chinefe  ta 
oome  on  boacd ;  communicated  the  object  of  hisi 
voyage  to  the  Mandarins  that  prefided  at  Canton, 
aiii^  fent  hia  ambaiiador  on  fhoce,  who  was  con- 
doded  to  Pekin. 

Tm  ambafiadoi  was  every  moment  prefented 
Widi  (bme  new  wonder^  tbac  'ftruck  him  with  a« 
mazemcnt.  if  we  confidsr  the  laygeneis  of  the 
tontns,  thQ  multitude  of  vitlng«s,  the  variety  of 
cajuk,  of  whi^h  Some  ^,^  navigable  acrofs  the 

empire. 
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empire,  and  others  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil ;  the  art  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  their  produdions ;  the 
fagacious  and  mild  afpedt  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
perpetual  interchange  of  good  offices  which  ap- 
peared in  the  country  and  on  the  pubiick  roads, 
and  the  good  order  prefer vcd  among  thofe  num- 
bcrlefs  crouds  who  were  engaged  in  the  hurry 
of  buiinefs ;  we  fhall  not  wonder  at  the  furprize  of 
the  Portuguefe  ambaflador,  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  barbarous  and  ridiculous  manners 
of  Europe. 

Let  us  take  a  tranfient  view  of  this  people* 
The  hiftory  of  a  nation  fo  well  governed,  is  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind  :  the  reft  of  the  world  refembles 
the  chaos  of  matter  before  it  was  wrought  into 
form.  After  a  long  feries  of  devaftation,  fociety 
has  at  length  rifen  to  order  and  harmony.  States  and 
nation^  are  producecl  from  each  other,  likeindivi* 
duals,  with  this  difference,  that  in  families  nature 
brings  about  the  death  of  fome,  and  provides  for 
the  births  of  others,  in  a  conftant  and  regular  fuc« 
ceffion  :  but  in  ftates,  this  rule  is  violated  and  de* 
ftroyed  by  the  diforders  of  fociety^  where  it  forne* 
times  happens  that  ancient  monarchies  fttfle  rifing 
republics  in  their  births,  and  that  a  rude  and  favage 
people,  ruihinglikea  torrent,  fweep  away  multitudes 
of  ftates,  which  are  difunited  and  broken  in  pieces. 
China  alone  has  been  exempted  from  this  fa* 
tality.  This  empire^  bounded  on  the  north  by 
RuflSan  Tanary,  on  the  fouth  by  India,  by  Thi-. 
bet  on  the  weft^  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft, 
/     ,  comprehend! 
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comprehends  alnioft  all  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  book: 
continent  of  Afia.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  leagues 
in  circumference.  It  is  faid  to  have  lafted  through 
t  fucceffive  feries  of  four  thoufand  years  ;  nor  is 
this  antiquity  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
narrow  bounds  of  our  hiftory,  and  the  fmall  extent 
of  our  kingdoms,  which  rife  and  fall  in  a  quick  fuc- 
ceffion,  are  the  confequence  of  wars,  fuperfiition, 
and  the  unfavourable  circumftances  of  our  fituation. 
But  the  Chinefe,  who  are  encompafled  and  defend- 
ed on  all  fides  by  feas  and  deferts^  have,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  given  a  lading  (lability  to  their 
empire.  Since  their  coafts  and  tb.e  inland  parts  of 
their  territories  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated, 
thi)  happy  nation  muft  of  courfe  have  been  the  ccn-  ' 
ter  of  attra&ion  to  all  the  furrounding  people  ^  and 
the  wandering  or  cantoned  tribes  muft  neceflarily 
have  gradually  attached  themfelves  to  a  body  of 
men,  who  (peak  lefs  frequently  of  the  conquefts 
they  have  made,  than  of  the  attacks  they  have  fuf-. 
fered ;  and  are  happier  in  the  thought  of  having 
civilized  their  conquerors,  than  they  could  have 
been  in  that  of  having  deftroyed  their  invaders. 

In  a  country  where  the  government  is  fo  an* 
cient,  we  may  every  where  ezpeft  to  find  deep 
traces  ofe  the  continued  force  of  induftry.  Its 
roads  have  been  levelled  with  the  exafteft  care ; 
and,  in  general,  have  no  greater  declivity  than  is 
necefifary  to  facilitate  the  watering  of  the  land, 
which  they  confider,  with  reafon,  as  one  of  the 
greateft  helps  in  agriculture.  They  have  but  few^ 
cTcn  of  the  mod  ufeful  trees,  as  their  fruits  would 
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**  ^L^  ^  rob  fhc  corft  o£  its  douriflitrtOTf.  There  are  |pBr-^ 
den9,  it  is  t-fue'^  interfperfed  with  flo^^e^9y  fine  tavf, 
Omibberles^  sMid  fountains ;  buf  however  agreeable* 
thefe  fcenes  might  be  td  aiv  idle  fpe£fcator,  they  iJeeto 
to  be  concealed  and  retnoved  from  the  public  eye,; 
as  if  the  owners  were  afraid  of  (hewing  hoW  mocb 
their  amu^en^ents;  haid  encfoached  upon  the  foil  that* 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  tiie  fuppopt  of  fife.* 
They  have  no  parice  or.  eztenfive  ibrefts',  which  are^ 
not  near  fo  ferviceabb  to>  mankind  by  the  wdodl 
they  furnifli^  as  prejudiciai  by  preventing  agracul>-' 
turc ;  and  while  they  contribute  to  the  pieafare  of 
the  great  by  the  beafts-  that  range  in  them,*  prove- 
a  real  misfortune  to  the  hulbatidman.  In  Chinay 
the  beauty  of  a  country-feat  coniifts  in  its  beings 
happily  iituated>  furrouoded  With  an  agreeable  va^ 
rtety  of  cultivated  fields,  and  interfijerfcd^With  trecS^ 
planted  irregularly,  and  with  f(Hiie  heap^  of  a  po- 
nous  ftone,  which  at  a  diftance  haVe  the  appearasioe 
fi{  rocks  or  mountains. 

The  hills  are  generally  cut  intoterfaces,  fop*' 
ported'  by  dry  watis^  *  Here  there  are  refervoirsy 
conftrufted.  with  ingenuity,  for  the  reception  ci 
cain  and  fprit^  water.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  bottom,  fummit  and  declivity  of  a^  hill  wb9> 
teied  by  the  fame  canal,  by  meanr»of  a^nurhberof 
engines  of  a  fimple  conftrUdtion,  which-  fare  nu^ 
nual  labour,  and  perform  with  twb  tten  what  conld 
not  be  done  with  a*  tboufand  in  the  ordinary  way* 
Thefe  heights  commonly  yield  three  cstips  in  a 
year.  They  are  firft  fown  with  ft  i^nd  of  rac^^ 
which  produces  aa:  oil ; .  then  with  cotton,   and 

after 
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i^cr  that  with  potatoes*    This  U  the  common  mc-    ^  ^^^  ^ 
thod  of  culture ;  but  the  rule  is  not  wichput  ez- 
cepcion. 

Upoh  mpft  of  the  q[iouiitain&  which  are  incapa- 
ble  of  being  cultivated  for  the  fubiiftence  of  man^. 
proper  trees  are  planted  for  building  hoiafes  or 
(hips.  Many  of  them  contain  kon^  tin,,  and  cop* 
per  mines^  fufficient  to  fupply  the  empire.  The 
gpU  mines  have  been  negle&cd^  either  hecaufe 
their  ptoduce  did  not  defray  the.  expence  pf  work- 
ing tbein^  or  becaufe  the  goldduft,  wafted  down 
by  the  torrents,  was  found  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofes<  of  exchange. 

Xus  iandy  plains,  faved  from  the  ran^ages  of  the 
ocean,  (which  changes  its  bed  as  riv«ers  do  their 
coqrfe,  in  a  fpape  of  time  fo  exa&ly  prqportiooed 
to  their  different  mon^e^its,  that  a.  fqiall  encroach- 
n^ent  of  the  fea  caufes^a  thoui^nd  revolutionsipn  the 
furfaceof  the  globe)  form,  at  thisday,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nankin  and  Tchekiang,  which  are  the . 
fineft  in  the  empire* ^   As  the  Egyptians  checked, 
tbecour^  of  the  Nile,  the  Ghinefe  have  repuUed, 
refhained,  and  given  laws.to  the  ocean.  They  have; 
r^-uoited  to  the  continent,  traAs  of  land  which  Jiad 
been  disjoined  by  this  element.    They  fliU  excrc , 
tbeir  endeavours  to  oppofe  that  over-ruling  efTtd 
9f  the  earth's  motion,  which  in  conformit;y  with  • 
the  celeflial  fyflem  drives,  the  ocean  from  ea(lto» 
«;cft.    To  the  adio9  of  the  globe  the  Chinefe  op*  ^ 
(pfe  the  labours  of  induflry :.  and.  while  nations^  ^ 
the  mgift  celebrated  in  hil^ry^  have,  by  the  rage . 
^  conqueftj,^  increaff d  th^  ravages  that  time  is  per- . 
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petually  making  upon  this  globe  ;  they  exert  fuch 
efforts  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  univerfal  devafta- 
tion,  as  might  appear  fupernatural,  if  daily  expe- 
rience did  not  afford  us  ftrong  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

To  the  improvements  of  land  this  nation  adds,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the  improve* 
ment  of  thd  water.  The  rivers,  which  commtini- 
cate  with  each  other  by  canals,  and  run  under  the 
walls  of  moft  of  the  towns,  prefent  us  with  the 
profpefl  of  floating  cities,  compofed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  boats  filled  with  people,  who  live  con- 
ftantly  upon  the  water,  and  whofe  fole  employment 
h  fifhing.  The  fea  itfelf  is  covered  with  number- 
lefs  vefiels,  whofe  mads,  atadifiance,  appear  like 
moving  forefis.  Anfon  mentions  it  as  a  reproach 
to  the  filhermen  belonging  tp  thcfe  boats,  that  they 
did  not  give  themfelves  a  moment's  intermii&on 
from  their  work  to  look  at  his  ihip,  which  was  the 
largefl:  that  had  ever  anchored  in  thofe  latitudes. 
But  this  inattention  to  an  objeA,  which  appeared 
to  a  Chinefe  failor  to  be  of  no  ufc,  though  it  was 
in  the  way  of  his  profeffion,  is,  perhaps,  a  proof 
of  the  happinefs  of  a  people,  who  prefer  bufincfs 
to  matters  of  mere  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  culture  is  by  no  means  uniform 
throughout  this  empire,  but  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  difference  of  the 
climate.  In  the  low  countries  towards  the  fouth 
they  fow  rice,  which  being  always  under  water, 
grows  to  a  great  fize^  and  yields  two  crops  in  a 
year.    In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where 
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the  fituation  is  lofty  and  dry,  the  foil  produces  a  book 

Mm 

fpecies  of  rice^  which  is  neither  fo  large,  fo  well- 
taftedy  or  fo  noariihiiig,  and  makes  the  hufband-* 
man  bat  one  return  in  the  year  for  his  labour.  In 
the  northern  parts  the  fame  kinds  of  grain  are  cuI-> 
tivated  as  in  Europe,  which  grow  in  as  great  plenty, 
and  are  of  as  good  a  quality  as  in  any  of  our  molt 
fertile  countries.  From  one  end  of  China  to  the 
odier,  there  are  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fduth,  where  together  with  fiih  they 
fupply  the  place  of  meat,  which  is  the  general  food 
of  the  other  provinces.  But  the  improvement  of 
lands  is  univerfally  underftood  and  attended  to. 
AH  the  difierent  kinds  of  manure  are  carefully  pre* 
ferved,  and  fkilfully  diftributed  to  the  befl  advan* 
tage ;  and  that  which  arifes  from  fertile  lands,  is 
applied  to  make  them  ftill  more  fertile.  This  grand 
fyftcm  of  nature,  which  is  fufiained  by  deftruftion 
and  re-produftion,  is  better  underftood  and  at- 
tended to  in  China  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

A  PHILOSOPHER,  whom  the  fpirit  of  obfcrvation 
has  led  into  their  empire,  has  found  out  and  ex- 
plained the  caufes  of  the  rural  oeconomy  of  the 
Chinefe. 

The  firft  of  thefe  caufes  is  that  charadler  of  in- 
dufhy  by  which  thefe  people  are  particularly  dif- 
tinguiihisd,  who  in  their  nature  require  a  lefs  fharc 
of  rcpofe.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  devoted  |o  la- 
bour, except  the  firft,  which  is  employed  in  pay- 
bg  and  receiving  vilits  among  relations ;  and  the 
laft,  which  is  facred  to  the  memory  of  their  an- 
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BOOK  cellors.  The  firft  is  a  focial  duty,  the  latter  a  part 
of  domeflic  worfhip.  In  this  nation  of  fages,  what- 
ever unites  and  civilizes  mankind  is  religion ;  and 
religion  itfelf  is  nothing  more  than  the  pradice  of 
,the  focial  virtues.  Thefe  foberand  rational  people 
want  nothing  more  than  the  controul  of  civil  laws 
to  make  them  juft ;  their  private  worflup  confifts 
in  the  love  of  their  parents  whether  living  or  dead; 
and  their  public  worfliip  in  the  love  of  labour; 
and  that  labour  which  is  held  in  the  molt  facred 
veneration  is  agriculture* 

The  generofity  of  two  of  their  emperors  is  much 
revered,  who,  preferring  the  interefts  of  the  (late  to 
thofe  of  their  family,  kept  their  own  children  from 
the  throne  to  make  room  for  men  taken  from  the 
plough.  They  revere  the  memory  of  thefe  huf- 
bandmen,  who  fowed  the  feeds  of  the  happinefs 
and  {lability  of  the  empire  in  the  fertile  bofom  of 
the  earth ;  that  inexhauftible  fource  of  whatever 
conduces  to  the  nouriihment,  and  confequently  to 
the  increafe  of  mankind. 

In  imitation  of  thefe  royal  hulbandmen,  the 
emperors  of  China  become  huibandmen  officially. 
It  is  one  of  their  public  functions  to  break  up  the 
ground  in  the  fpring ;  and  the  parade  and  mag- 
nificence that  accompanies  this  ceremony,  draws 
together  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  They  flock  in  crouds  to  fee  their 
prince  perform  this  fokmnity  in  honour  of  the 
firft  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of 
Greece,  a  god,  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a  king; 
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it  is  the  father  of  his  people,  who,  holding  the 

plough 
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I^oiigh  with  his. own  hand$>  Ihews  his  childrea 
what .  are  the  true  riches  of  the  ft^te.  In  a  little 
time  he  repairs  again  to  the  field  he  has  ploughed 
himfelf^  to  fow. the, feed  that  is  moil  proper  for  the 
ground.  The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed  in 
ail  the  provinces  (  and  at  the  fame  feafons,  the 
viceroys  repeat  the  fame  ceremonies  in  the  prefence 
of  a  numerous  concourfe  of  hufbandmen.  The 
Europeans^  who  have  been  prefent  at  this  folemnity 
at  Canton,  never  fpeak  of  it  without  emotion;  and 
make  us  regret  that  this  feitival^  whofe  political 
aim  is  the  encouragement  of  labour^  is  not  eftab-. 
liihed  in  our  climate,  infiead  of  that  number  of  re- 
ligious feafts,.  which  l^em  to  be  invented  by  idle* 
nefs  to  make  the  country  a  barren  wafie* 

It  is  not  to  be  imajgined,  however^  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  is  really  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
a  rural  life^  The  arts  of  luxury  are  grown  to  fo 
great  a  height  in  China,  that  thefe  performances 
can  onJy  pafe  for  mere  ceremonies.  But  the  law 
which  obliges  the  prince  to  Ihew  this  token  of  ref-. 
peft  to  the  profeiBon  of  hufbandmen,  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  promote  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 
The  deference  paid  by  the  fovereign  ft)  public  opi- 
Qioos  contributes  to  perpetuate  them ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion  is  the  principal  fpring  that  a£tu* 
ates  the  political  machine. 

This  influence  i§  prefcrvcd  in  China  by  confer-, 
ring  honours  on  all  huibandmen,  who  excel  in  tht 
cultivation  of  the  ground.  When  any  ufeful  dif- 
covery  is  made,  the  author  of  it  is  called  to  court 
^communicate  it  to  the  prince  :  and  is  fent  by  the 
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BOOK  government  into  the  provinces,  to  in^A  tbcm  ift 
his  method,  •  In  a  word,  in  this  tountry,  where 
nobilhy  is  not  hereditary,  but  a  mttt  perfonat  re- 
ward indifcriminatcly  beftowed  upon  merit ;  feveral 
df  the  magiftratcs  and  pcrfons  raifed  to  the*  higheft 
employments  in  the  empire  are  chofen  out  of  fami- 
fies  who  arte  folely  employed  in  the  ci^ivatioa  of 
land.    ' 

Tbtese  encouragements  which  betbog  to  tlicir 
mannners,  are  further  feconded  by  the  belt  political 
inftitutiens*  Whatever  is  hi  its  nature  incapable 
6{  being  divided,  as  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  &c.  is 
Enjoyed  in  comnion,  and  is  thie  property  of  no  in- 
divrdu«l.  Every  one  has  the  liberty  of  going  upoa 
the  water,  fifhing,  and  faimting ;  ind  a  fubjedr  whc^ 
is  in  pofTeffiom  of  an  eftate,  whether  acquired  by 
himfelf  or  left  by  hi»  relations,  is  in  no  danger  of 
having  his  right'  called  in  queOiion  by^  the  tyrannical 
Authority  of  the  feudal  hws. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  taxes  h  ftlll  a  fvirther  en- 
douragement  to  agriculture*  Till  lately,  the  pro- 
portion paid  to  government  out  of  the  produce  o^ 
the  lands,  was  from  a  tenth  ^R)Wn  to  a  thirtietb  par( 
of  the  income,  according  to  the  quafiry  of  the  foiL 
This  was  the  only  tribute  levied  in  China.  The 
leading  tnen  never  entertained  a  thought  of  increaf- 
ing  it ;  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  ad  in  fucb 
direA  oppofition  to  cuftom  and  opiniott,  which  de« 
termine  every  thing  in  this  empirt^  Some  em- 
peron  and  minifters,  no*  doubt,  would  have  been 
glad  to  attempt  an  inno^tion  of  this^kind ;  but  as 
fuch  an  undertaking  would  require  time,  and  they 

could 
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eould  not  hope  to  live  to  fee  its  liiccels,  they  did  not  book 
cboofe  to  engage  in  it.  M^  of  bad  principles  aim  ^  *  'y. 
at  imm^ate  enjoyment,  while  the  virtuous  ful>}ed, 
extending  his  benevolence  beyond  the  prefent  gene* 
ration^  contents  himielf  with  fofrming  defignSj  and 
propagating  pfeful  truths,  without  expecting  -  to 
reap  any  advantage  frqm  them  in  hisown  perfot>. 

It  is  but  lately  that  conquefi  and  commerce  havQ 
introduced  new.  taxes  into  China.  The  Tartar  em- 
perors have  l^d  a  duty  upon  certain  articles  of  pro? 
vifioos^  rpetaks  and  merchandife.  In  ihort^  if  wc 
nay  believe  the  Jefuic  Amyot,  cuftoms  are  cftab- 
Uibed  there  9s  well  as  in  Europe. 

It  were  to  be  wiihed,  that  the  Europeans  would 
imitate  the  Chiaejfe  in  the  mode  of  levying  their 
taxes ;  which  is  juAt  humane,  and  not  e-xipeafiye, 
Eveiy  year,  at  the  time  of  harveft,  the  fields  arc 
meafured,  and  rated  in  proportion  to  their  ^iial 
produce.  Whether  the  Chinefe  are  as  diihoneft  as 
they  are  reprefentedi  or  whether,  like  feveral  nations 
among  the  ancients^  they  are  only  fatthkfs  and  de* 
ceitfol  in  iheir  dealings  with  Grangers,  I  fhali  not 
take  upon  me  tg  determme ;  but  it  iOiould  feeii^that 
^vernment  repofes  (ufficient  confidence  in  ^hj^m^  - 
not  to  vex  and  moleft  them  by  thofe  jGbarchiag^  and 
troubleibme  vifits,  fo  common  inthenaodeof  taica* 
tion  in  Europe.  The  only  penalty  infli&ed  on  per* 
fons  liable  to  be  taxed,  and  who  are  too  ilow  in  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  public,  is 
to  quarter  old^  infirm,  and  poor  people  upon  them^ 
to  be  maintained  at  their  expence,  tHl  th^  hav|i( 
dilcharged  the  debt  due  to  government*  This  man^ 
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ner  of  proceeding  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  pity 
and  humahitv  in '  the  breaft  of  a  citizen,  when  he 
'fees  miferable  objefts  and  hears  the  cfies  of  hunger ; 
inftead  of  giving  him  diJguft,  ap^  exciting  his  rc- 
fentment  by  forcible  feizufes  and*  the  menaces  of  an 
irifolent  foldiery,  whb  come  to  Rve'^  at  difcretion  in 
a  houfe  expofed  to  the  numberlefs  extoirtiohs  of  the 
treaiufy.  ' 

In  China,  the  taxes  are  levied  without  having 
r'ecourfe  to  thole  oppreffive  methods  that  are  prac- 
tifed  in  Europe.  '  The  mandarins  take  the  tenth 
jpart  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  kind.  The  of* 
ficers  in  the  municipal  tpwns  give  in  their  account 
of  this  tribute  and  all  other  taxes  to  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  province ;  and  the  whole  is  lodged  in 
the  public  treafury.  The  ufe  that  is  made  of  this 
revenue  prevents  all  frauds  in  coUedllng  it ;  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  part  of  thefe  duties  is  allotted 
for 'the  maintenance  of  the  magiftrates(  and'foldiers. 
Th«  money  arifing  from  the  fale  of  this  proportion 
of  the  prodaft  of  the  lands  is  never  iflued  from  the 
treafury  but  in  public  exigencies.  It  is  laid  up  in 
the  magazines  agaiirfl:  times  of  fcarcity,  when  the 
people  receive  what  they*  had  lent,  as  it  were,  in 
times  of  plenty. 

"  It  may  naturally  be  expefted  that  a  nation,  en- 
joying  fo  many  advantages,  will  be  extremely  po- 
pulous ;  cfpecially  in  a  climate  where,  whatever 
reafon  may  be  afligned  for  it,  the  women  are  re- 
markably prolific,  and  the  men  do  no  injury  to  the 
natural  vigour  of  their  conftitution  by  the  ufe  of 
itrong  liquors ;  where  the  climate  is  wKolefome  and 
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temperate,  and  few  children  die  in  proportion  to  boo  k 
the  numbers  born ;  where  the  foil  overpays  the  la-  ^^ — ^r— ^ 
hour  of  cultivating  it,  not  to  mention  the  firriplc 
and  plain  manner  of  living  in  ufe  there,  which  is' 
regulated  by  the  ftridteft  ceconomy. 

The  Jefuits,  however,  who  were  employed  by 
the  court  of  Pekih  to  makfe  charts  of  the  ertipire," 
in  the  courfc  of  their  undertaking  difcovered  fomc 
confiderable  tradts  of  defert  land,  which  had  cfcapcd  * 
the  notice  of  the  merchants  Vho  frequented  only 
the  fea-ports,  and  of  travellers  who  went  only  by 
the  road  of  Canton  to  the  capital. 

It  would  be  impoflible  to  account  for  the  want 
of  population  in  fome  parts  of  China  diflant  from 
each  other,  if  it  were  not  known,  that,  in  thefe  ex- 
tcnfive  ftates,  a  great  numbjsr  df  children  are  de- 
ftroyed  foon  after  they  are  born ;  that  feveral  of 
thofc  who  efcape  this  cruel  fate,'  fuffer  the  moft 
ihameful  mutilation ;  and  that  of  thofe  who  are  not 
Aus  barbaroufly  ix)bbed  of  their  fex,  many  are  re- 
duced to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  and  deprived  of  the  com- 
forts  of  marriage  by  tyrannical  mstfters;  that  polyga- 
my, fo  contrary  to  reafon  and  the  fpirit  of  fociety,  is 
univerfally  praftifed ;  that  the  vice  which  nature  re- 
jcds  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  is  very  common ; 
and  that  the  convents  of  the  Bonzes  contain  little  lefs 
than  a  million  of  perfons  devoted  to  celebacy. 

But  if  a  few  fcattcred  diftri£ts^  which  are  hardly 
known  even  in  China,  be  deftitute  of  hands  to  cul- 
tivate them ;  are  there  not  many  more  in  which  men 
are  crouded  together  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  incom- 
mode each  other  >  This  inconvenience  is  obfervable 

I  4  in 
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BOOK  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities  and  public 
roads,  and  particularly  in  the  fouthem  provinces* 
Accordingly  it  appears,  by  the  records  of  the  em- 
pire, that  a  bad  harveft  has  feldom  failed  to  pro* 
duce  an  infurredion. 

We  need  go  no  further  to  find  the  reafons  which 
prevent  defpotifm  from  making  any  advances  in 
China*  It  is  evident  from  thefe  frequent  revolutions, 
that  the  people  are  fully  fenfible  that  a  regard  to  the , 
rights  of  property,  and  fubmiffion  to  the  laws,  are 
duties  of  a  lower  clafs,  fubordinate  to  the  original 
rights  of  nature,  a{Ki  that  communities  are  formed 
for  the  common  benefit  of  thofe  who  enter  into  them# 
Accordingly,  when  the  more  immediate  nece^Siries 
of  life  fail,  the  Chinefe  ceafe  to  acknowledge  an  au*' 
tbority  which  does  not  orovide  for  their  fubfi(tence«  • 
The  fight  of  kings  is  founded  on  the  regard  they  pay 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  peoplct  Neither  reli^u 
nor  morality  teach  uy  other  do&rine  in  China* 

The  emperor  is  well  aware,  that  he  prefides  over 
a  people  who  fubmit  to  the  laws  no  longer  than 
while  they  promote  their  faappinefs.  He  is  fenfible^ 
that  if  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  which  is  fo  common  and 
infe^ious  in  other  countries,  ihould  feize  him  but 
for  a  moment,  fuch  a  violent  oppofition  would  ho 
raifed,  that  he  would  be  expelled  from  the  throne^ 
Accordingly,  finding  himfelf  invefied  with  the  fu-i 
preme  authority  by  a  people  who  obferve  and  criti* 
cife  his  condudt,  he  is  far  from  attempting  toered: 
himfelf  into  an  objedt  of  religious  iuperllition,  and 
doing  juft  as  he  pleafes.  He  does  not  violate  the 
facrcd<;;ontra^,  by  virtue  of  which  he  holds  the  fcep«» 

tre, 
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tre.  He  b  convinced  that  the  people  are  fo  well  ac* 
qoainted  with  thek  rights^  and  the  nuinner  of  defend* 
log  thenij  that  whenever  a  province  complains  of  the 
mandarin  who  governs  it^  he  recalls  him  without  ex* 
amination,  and  delivers  him  up  to  a  tribunal,  which 
proceeds  againft  him  if  he^  is  in  fault ;  but  fliould 
he  even  prove  innocent,  he  is  not  reinftated  in  his 
employment^  as  it  is  deemed  a  criipe  to  have  drawn 
upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  the  people*  He  is 
ooifidered  as  an  ignorant  tutor^  who  fliould  attempt 
to  deprive  a  father  of  the  love  his  children  bear  him. 
This  compliance,  which,  in  other  countries,  would 
nouriibperpetualdifcontent^andoccafionan  infinite 
number  of  intrigues,  is  not  attended  with  any  in* 
convenience  in  China,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
naturally  difpofed  to  be  mild  and  juft,  and  the  con* 
ffituthni  of  the  ftate  is  fo  ordered,  that  its  delegates 
have  feldom  any  rigorous  commands  to  execute. 

Th£  neceffity  of  juilice  in  the  prince  tends  to 
make  him  more  wife  and  intelligent*  He  is  in  China 
what  one  would  gladly  believe  princes  in  all  coun* 
tries  were,  xkc  idol  of  his  people.  It  ihould  feem 
that  their  manners  and  laws  confpired  to  eilabliih 
diis  fuodamental  principle,  that  China  is  ii  family 
of  which  the  emperor  is  the  patriarch.  He  does 
not  poflefs  his  authority  as  a  conqueror,  or  a  legif* 
lator,  but  as  a  father :  as  a  father  he  governs,  re* 
wards,  and  puniflies.  This  pleaiing  fentiment  gives 
him  a  greater  power  than  the  tyrants  of  other  na* 
tions  can  poifibly  derive  from  the  number  of  their 
troops,  or  the  artifices  of  their  minifters.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  what  eiitcem  and  aflfe^Uon  the  Chi- 
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nefe  have  for  their  emperor,  of,  is  they  exprefs  it, 
their  common,  their  univerfal  father. 

This  public  veneration  is  founded  upon  that 
which  is  eftablifhed  by  private  education.  In 
China,  the  father  and  i^other  claim  an  abfolute 
right  over  their  children  at  every  period  of  life, 
even  when  raifed  to  the  higheft  dignity.  Paternal 
authority  and  filial  affection  are  the  fources  of  every 
thing  in  this  empire :  by  thefe  the  manners  arc  re- 
gulated, and  they  are  the  grand  tie  that  unites  the 
prince  to  his  fubjefts,  the  fubjedts  to  tbeir  prince, 
and  citizens  to  one  another.  The  Chinefe  govern- 
ment has  gradually  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion, from  which  all  others  fecm  to  have  finally  and 
irrevocably  degenerated :  I  mean  the  patriarchal  go- 
vernmennt,  a  government  eftablifhed  by  nature  itfelf. 

Notwithstanding  this  fublime  fyftem  of  mo- 
rals, that  for  fo  many  ages  has  contributed  to  the 
profperity  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  experienced  an  infenfible  change,  if  the 
chimerical  diflinftions  allowed  to  birth  had  de- 
itroyed  that  original  equality  eftablifhed  by  nature 
among  mankind,  and  which  ought  only  to  give 
place  to  fuperior  abilities  and  fuperior  merit.  In 
all  the  ftates  of  Europe,  one  clafs  of  men  afifume 
from  their  infancy  a  pre-eminence  independent  of 
their  moral  charadler.  The  attention  paid  them 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  gives  them  the 
idea  that  they  are  formed  for  command  ;  they  foon 
learn  to  confider  themfelves  as  a  diftindt  fpecies, 
and  being  fecure  of  a  certain  rank  and  ftation,  take 
no  pains  to  make  themfelves  worthy  of  it* 

Thi« 
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This  fyftem,  to  which  we  owe  fo  many  indif-  book 
ferent  minifters,  ignorant  magiftrates,  and  bad  ge- 
nerals has  no  place  ih  China,  where  nobility  does 
not  defcend  by  hereditary  riglit.  The  figure  any 
citizen  makes,  begins  and  ends  with  himfelf.  The 
fon  of  the  prime  miniftdr  of  the  empire  has  no  ad* 
vantages  at  the  nioment  of  his  birth,  but  thofe  he 
may  have  derived  from  nature.  The  rank  of  no- 
bility is*  fometimes  conferred  upon  the  anceftors  of 
a  man  who  has  done  iignal  fervices  to  his  country  ; 
but  this  mark  of  diftinftion,  which  is  merely  per- 
Ibnal,  dies  with  its  poffeflbr,  and  his  children  de- 
rive no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the  memory 
and  example  of  his  virtues. 

In  confequence  of  this  perfeft  equality,  the  Chi- 
hefc  arc  enabled  to  eftabliih  an  uniform  fyftem  of 
education,  and  to  inculcate  correfpondent  principles. 
It  is  no  difficult  tafk  to  perfuade  men  who  are  upon 
an  equal  footing  by  birth,  that  they  are  all  brethren. 
This  opinion  gives  them  every  advantage  which 
would  be  loft  if  a  contrary  idea  prevailed.  A  Chi- 
nefe,  who  ftiould  abftradt  himfelf  from  this  common 
fraternity,  would  become  a  folitary  and  miferable 
being,  and  v/ander  as  a  ftranger  in  the  heart  of  his 
country. 

Instead  of  thofe  frivolous  diftindtions  which  are 
allotted  to  birth  in  almoft  every  other  country,  the 
Chinefc  fubftitutc  real  ones,  founded  entirely  on 
pcrfonal  merit.  A  fett  of  wife  and  intelligent  men, 
who  arc  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  learned  man- 
darins, devote  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  all  fciences 
Deceffary  to  qualify  them  for  the  adminiftration  of 

public 
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public  afr»rs.  None  can  be  adnutted  into  this  ce> 
fpe£Uble  fociety,  who  are  not  recoiiuneoded  by 
their  talents  and  knowledge :  for  riches  give  no 
claim  to  this  honour*  The  mandarins  are  at  their 
option  to  fix  upon  proper  perfons  to  afibciate  with 
them  ;  and  they  never  chufe  any  perfon  without  a 
previous  and  ftri<ft  examination.  There  are  dif- 
ferent clafles  of  mandarin^i  the  fucccffion  to  which 
13  regulated  by  merit,  and  not  by  feniority- 

Out  of  the  clafs  of  mandarins,  the  emperor,  ac« 
cording  to  a  cufiom  as  ancient  as  the  empire,  eledb 
minifters,  magiftrates,  governors  of  provinces,  and 
officers  of  every  denomination  who  are  called  to  any 
employment  in  the  ftate.  As  his  choice  can  only 
fall  upon  men  of  tried  abilities,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  always  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
arc  worthy  of  fuch  a  truft. 

In  confequence  of  this  ioititution,  no  dignity  is 
hereditary  except  that  of  the  crown ;  and  even  that 
does  not  always  devolve  to  the  eldeft  fon ;  but  to 
him  whom  the  emperor  and  the  council  of  manda* 
rins  judge  mod  worthy.  By  this  method,  a  fpirit 
of  virtuous  emulation  prevails  even  in  the  imperial 
family.  The  throne  is  given  to  merit  alone,  and 
it  is  aiSgned  to  the  heir  only  in  confideration  of  his 
abilities.  The  emperors  rather  chufe  to  appoint  a 
fucceffor  from  a  different  family,  than  to  intruft  the 
reins  of  government  to  unikilful  hands. 

The  viceroys  and  magiftrates  enjoy  the  afiedion 
of  the  people,  at  the  fame  time'  that  they  partake 
'  of  the  authority  of  the  fovereigq  ;    and  any  mif- 
takes  in  their  adminiftration  meet  with  the  fame  in- 
dulgence 
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dulgence  diat  is  fhewn  to  thoie  of  the  fdpretne  kgif-  book 

htor.    They  have  not  that  tendency  to  ieditioii  '^ — v— ^ 
which  prerails  in  this  part  of  the  world.    In  China 
Ihere  is*  no  (ett  of  men  to  form  or  manage  a  iaftion : 
as  the  mandarins  have  no  rich  and  powerful  family 

eonnedtionsy  they  can  derive  no  fopport  but  from 
the  crown^  and  their  own  prudence.    They  are 

trained  up  in  a  way  of  thinking  that  infpires  hu* 

maiuty^  the  love  of  order^  beneficence^  and  refped: 

for  tiic  laws.  They  take  pains  to  iuculcate  thefe  fen«» 

timeiits  into  the  people,  and  fecure  their  attachment 

€0  every  law,  by  ihewing  them  its  ufeful  tendency* 

The  fovereign  pafles  no  edid  that  does  not  convey 

fome  moral  or  polidcal  inftrudtion^    The  people 

aece&rily  become  acquainted  with  fheir  intereits^ 

and  the  meafuret  taken  by  government  to  promote 

dietn ;  and  the  better  informed  they  are,  the  mfore 

&kely  they  witt  be  to  refl&ain  quiet. 

SuFiRSTiTiON,  which  excites  difturbances  in  all 

oAcr  couotrieS)  uid  either  eftabliibes  tyranny,  or 

overthrows  government,  has  no  influrace  in  China. 

It  is  tolerated,  injudicioully,  perhaps,  by  the  laws : 

bat,  at  leaft,  it  never  makes  laws  itielf.    No  per* 

kn  can  have  any  iharc  in  the  govemmeni  who  does 

tot  belong  to  the  chfsof  Uterati>  which  admits  of  tio 

feperftitioo.  The  bonzes  mc  not  allowed  to  ground 

Ae  duties  of  morality  upon  die  doftr ines  of  tbeit 

icfts,  nor  confequently  to  difpenfe  with  them.   U 

diey  impofe  upon  fome  part  of  the  nation,  their  ar<* 

tifices  do  not  aied  thofe  whofe  example  and  aui^o- 

ticy  are  of  the  greattft  imp^itance  to  the  fthte. 

z  Confucius, 
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BOOK  Confucius,  in  whofe  adtiqns  and  difcourfcs  pre- 
^  I J  ^  cept  was  joined  to  example,  whofe  memory  is 
equally  revered,  and  whofe  dodrine  is  equally  em- 
braced by  all  claiTes  and  fe£ts  wbatfoever,  was  the 
founder  of  the  national  religion  of  China.  His  code 
contains  a  fyftem  of  natural  law,  which  ought  to  be 
the  ground-work  of  all  religions,  the  rule  of  fociety, 
and  ilandard  of  all  governments.  He  taught  that 
reafon  w^s  an  emanation  o£  the  Deity ;  and  that  the 
fupreme  law  confided  ih  the  harmony  between  na- 
ture and  reafon.  The  religion  that  runs  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thcfe  two  guides  of  human  life,  does  not  come 
from  heaven. 

.  As  the.  Chinefe  have  ho  term  for  God,  they  fay 
that  heaven  \%  CJbd.  Buty  fays  the  emperor  Change 
.  chi,  in  an  edi&  publiihed  in  1710,  ii  is  not  to  tbe  vi^ 
JibU  and  material  heaven  that  we  offer  our  facrificeSybut 
to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  Thus  atheifm,  though  not 
Uncommon  in  China,  is  not  publicly  profefied.  It 
is  neither  the  charadteriftic  of  a  fed,  nor  an  objcft- 
of  perfecUtioQ ;  but  is  tolerated  as  well  as  fuper(titioB« 
The  emperor,  who  is  fole  pontiff,  is  likewife  the 
judge  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  ais  the  national 
worihip  was  made  for  the  government^  not  the  go- 
vernment for .  it ;  and  as  both  were  defigned  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  fociety ;  it  is  neither  the 
intereft  nor- inclination  of  the  fovereign  to  employ 
the  two-fold  authority  lodged  in  his  hand$,  for  the 
purpofes  of  opprei&on.  If  on  the  one  hand  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  hierarchy  do  not 
prevent  the  prince  from  making  an  ill  ufe  of  abfo- 
lute  authority ;  he  is  more  powerfully  re.ftrained  on 
.        .  ^  the 
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the  other^  by  the  general  influence  of  the  national   b  o  o  jc 
manners.  ^    'w    -^ 

Any  attempt  to  change  thefe  mannets  would  be 
attended  with  the  greateil  difficulty,  becaufe  they 
are  inculcated  by  a  mode  of  education  which  is^  per- 
haps,  the  belt  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  Chinefe 
do  not  make  a  point  of  inibruifting  their  children 
till  they  are  five  years  old.    They  are  then  taught 
to  write  words  or  hieroglyphics,  which  reprefent 
fenfible  objedts,  of  which  at  the  fame  time  they 
endeavour  to  give  them  clear  ideas.     Afterwards 
their  memory  is  ftored  with  fententious  verfes  con- 
tsdmng  precepts  of  morality,  which  they  are  taught 
to  reduce  to  pradtice.     As  they  advance  in  years 
they  are  inftrudted  in  the  philofophy  of  Confucius. 
This  is  the  manner  of  education  among  the:  ordinary 
ranks.    The  children  who  are  defigned  for  pods  of 
honour,  begin  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  intermix 
other  ftudies  relative  to  human  conduA  in  the  dif- 
ferent ftations  of  life. 

* 

In  China,  the  manners  take  their  complexion 
from  the  laws,  and  are  preferved  by  common  ufage, 
which  is  likewife  prefcribed  by  die  laws.  The  Chi- 
nefe have  a  greater  number  of  precepts,  relating  to 
the  mod  common  actions,  than  any  other  people 
m  the  worlds  Their  code  of  politenefs  is  very  vo- 
luminous; the  lowefl  citizen  isanftrufted  in  it,  and 
obferves  it  with  the  fame  exadnefs  as  the  mandarins 
and  the  court. 

The  laws  in  this  code,  like  all  the  reft,  are 
formed  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  opinion  that 
China  b  but  one  great  family,  and  of  promoting 

that 
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BOOK  that  regard  and  mutual  affedion  in  the  citizens, 
which  is  due  to  each  other  as  brethren.  Thefc  rights 
and'cuftoms  tend  to  prelcrve  the  manners*  Some- 
times, indeed,  ceremonies  are  fubftituted  for  fend- 
ment ;  but  how  often  are  they  the  means  of  revi- 
ving it !  They  compofe  a  kind  of  conftant  homage 
that  is  paid  to  virtue ;  and  is  calculated  to  engage 
the  attention  of  youth.  This  homage  prefenres  the 
refped  due  to  virtue  herfelf ;  and  if  it  fometimes 
leads  to  hypocrify,  it  encourages  at  leaft  a  laudable 
zeal.  Tribunals  are  ereded  to  take  cognizance  of 
tranfgreffions  againft  the  cuftoms ;  as  well  as  to 
puniih  crimes,  and  reward  merit#  Moderate  pe- 
nalties are  infliAed  upon  crimes,  and  virtue  is  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  marks  of  honour.  Honour  is  accord- 
ingly one  of  the  principles  that  adxiate  the  Chinefe 
government :  and  though  it  is  not  the  leading  one, 
operates  more  ftrongly  than  fear,  and  more  feebly 
than  affedVion. 

Under  the  influence  of  flich  inftitutions,  one 
Ihould  exped,  that  China  would  be  the  country  in 
the  whole  world,  where  men  would  be  mod  hu- 
mane. Accordihgly  the  humanity  of  the  Chinefe 
is  confpicuous  on  thofe  occafions,  where  it  fhould 
feem,  that  virtue  could  have  no  other  objed  but 
juftice;  and  that  juftice  could  not  be  executed 
without  fcverity.  Their  prifoners  are  confined  in 
neat  and  commodious  apartments,  where  they  are 
well  taken  care  of  even  to  the  moment  when  thef 
fuflfer.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  only  puniih- 
ment  inflidted  on  a  rich  man  amounts  to  no  more 
than  obliging  him  for  a  certain  time  to  maintain  or 
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clothe  fome  old  men  and  orphans  at  his  own  ex-  '  ^ /^  ^ 
pCDce.  Our  moral  and  political  romances  form  the 
real  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe^  who  have  regulated  all 
the  a&ions  of  men  with  fuch  an  exadt  nicety^  that 
they  have  fcarcely  any  need  of  fentiment.  Yet  they 
do  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  latter^  in  order  to  give 
a  proper  eftimation  to  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  that  fpirit,  without 
which  Hates  are  mere  colonies,  and  not  nations,  is 
flronger,  perhaps^  and  more  adive  among  the  Chi- 
nefe  than  it  is  found  in  any  republic.  It  is  com- 
mon to  fee  them  voluntarily  contributing  their  la* 
hour  to  repair  the  public  roads :  the  rich  build 
places  of  ihelter  upon  them  for  the  ufe  of  travel- 
lers ;  and  others  plant  trees  there.  Such  aAions^ 
which  are  proofs  of  a  beneficent  humanity  rather 
than  an  oftentation  of  generofity,  are  far  from  be* 
ing  uncommon  in  China. 

There  have  been  times,  when  they  have  been 
frequent;  and  others,  when  they  have  been  lefs  fo ; 
but  the  corruption  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  lat- 
ter, brought  on  a  revolution,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  reformed.  They  fuffered  by  the  late  in- 
vafion  of  the  Tartars :  they  are  now  recovering,  in 
pAportion  as  the  princes  of  that  vid:orious  nation 
lay  afide  the  fuperftitions  of  their  own  country,  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  nation  they  have  con- 
quered ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  improve  in  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  books,  which  the  Chinefe  call 
canonical. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  we  fee  the  amiable  cha- 
ofter  of  this  nation  entirely  revived ;   that  frater- 
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3  o  o  x:    naU  aod  kindred  principlie ;  thqfp  ^chantipg  foci^l 

w— v^ — '  tii^5,  which  foften  jjic  .maruner^.  ftf  tij^  pcppje,  ^ 

^rtskcfe  them  invioiaUly  to  the  Iji^^i  jP,o4ifical  errors 

.  ftn^  y^es  cannojt  ;take  deep  root  19  4  coi^atry  w^eiie 

rto  pf  rfon9  ?ire  everproipo^d  to  public  eR}p|<^yjp«rtf, 

b\it  (ujcb  W  arp  of  the  fed:  qf  the  le§gig^,  whp/jb  fojc 

occupation  is  to  inftruft  th.en:\fe\ye^  ^9  tlj^e  p^iAciplea 

of  i)iQral[ty  and  gov^rni^ent.  As  lopg  a^  rieal  J^qow-* 

ledg?  IhaU  be  held  10  efti?i^tipn,  af  fejgg  as  tt  i^l 

xoQltij>ue  to  l/ead  p  pubUc  hooours.  d^^ce  w^l  m^ 

4ipo;ig  the  people  o/Chi^a  ^  fund  of  ref^of)  ^pd  vi^ 

tije^  which  wUi  PQ(  be  fojoo^  a^9Pg  ^t^er  i^atioa;. 

Ip  tbis  pi6turje  of  th^  qoanner^  of  the  Chiae^ 

jbiould  be  different  fj^om  that  dra>!i^n  by  oth^r  wr^ 

ters^  it  IS  nof,  pe^h^ps^  vppo^bk  to  reconcile  pp^ 

nifim,  (b  (eemingly  con^adi/^Qry.    Ct^ioa  may  b^ 

c<^i^4.er^d  in  two  diftin^  points  of  vi^w  If  W^  ft^dy 

the  inhabitants  as  they  appear  In  the  ie^^porta  anj 

gifejf  towps^  wc  Mil  l?f5  difgqft^d  a$  tjieip  cov»rd* 

ice,  ku^ypry  W^  avarice  ;  but  in  tb^  other  p^ris  qi 

the  etopire,  p^ici^l^rly  in  the  ^pvintry^  we  ib^ll  60d 

their  manners  dpmieSic,  (bcial  and  p«jtriotig«    It 

^.Quld  be  digicult  to  point!:  quj:  a  mpce  virnipWi 

hpip^e,  and  int^Uigisnt  p.eopk« 

.   It  muil,  however,  b^  ^cJwqwJedged,  that  tl«? 

gce^telft  part  of  tbofe  imprpyen^ents,  which  depend 

vppB  theories  at  all  cQmpUcated,  are  tipt  fo  far  ad^^ 

Y^nced  there,  as  might  oaturally  be  expeftfd  frps^ 

that  ancient,  active,  and  diligent  people,  who  have 

fo  long  had  a  clue  to  them.     But  this  riddle  is  not 

inexplicable.  The  Chioeiic  language  required  a  long 

and  laborious,  fludy,  fcarccly  to  be  comprehended 

within 
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ttkhiD  the  term  of  s^  man's  fife«  The  rights  and 
ceremonies  which  they  obfenre  upoa  every  occa*- 
fion^  afford  more  oxercife  for  their  menoory  than 
their  (enfibility.  Their  mannas  are  calulatedto 
ckeck  the  impuUes  o£  the  fonl^  attd  weaken  its 
operations.  Too  affidiKma  in  the  pucfuit  of  what 
it  ufefulf  they  have  no  opportunity  of  launching 
9Ut  into  the  exteniSvo  regions  of  imagination*  An 
exceffive  veneration  for  antiquity^  makes  them  the 
Haves  of  whatever  is  eftablifhed*  AU  thefe  caufes 
nnited)  mud  neceffirily  have  (lifted^  among  the 
Cfainefey  the  ff^rit  of  invention*  It  requires  ages 
with  them  to  bring  any  thing  to  perfection ;  and 
whoever  reflets  on  the  date,  in  whieh  arts  and  fci« 
snces  were  found  among  them  three  hundred  years' 
ago^  mufi  be  convinced  of  the  extraordinary  anti-* 
quity  of  their  empire* 

Ts%  k>w  ilate  of  learnings  and  of  the  fine  arts 
ia  Chifla^  may  perhaps  be  further  owing  to  the- 
very  perfeAion  of  its^  government,  and  fyftem*  of 
policy.  This  paradox  has  its  foundation  in  reafom 
Where  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  holds  the  firft  rank  in 
ft  nation,  and  is  rewarded  with  an  appointment  tn 
the  adnMniftration,  inftead  of  a  pofl  in  the  academy; 
where  learning  is  applied  to  the  regulation  of  man« 
ners,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  public  weal; 
where  the  fame  nation  is  exceedingly  populous^  and' 
requires*  a  eenfi^nt  attention  in  its  learned  mem«> 
^Kg%  to  make  fubfiftence  keep  an  equal  pace  with 
popotation ;  where  every  individual,  befides*  the 
duties  he  owes  to  the  public/  which  take  a  confix 
^ble  time  te  be  well  underAood,   has  particular 
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duties  arifing  from  the  claims  of  his  family  or  pro 
feffion  :  in  fuch  a  nation  the  fpeculative  and  orna- 
mental parts  of  fcience  cannot  be  expelled  to  ar- 
rive at  that  height  of  fplendour  they  have  attained 
in  Europe.  But  the  Chinefe,  who  are  only  our 
fcholars  in  the  arts  of  luxury  and  vanity^  are  our 
mafters  in  the  fcience  of  good  government.  They 
ftudy  how  to  increafe^   not  how  to  diminifh  the 

number  of  inhabitants. 
'  One  of  the  arts  in  which  the  Chinefe  have  made 

the  lead  progrefs,  is  that  of  war.  It  is  natural  to 
knagine,  that  a  nation,  whofe  whole  condud,  like 
tfhat  of  infants,  is  influenced  by  ceremonies^  pre« 
cepts^  and  cuftoms  either  of  private  or  public  infti- 
tution,  muft  confequently  be  pliant,  moderate,  and 
Inclined  to  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Reafon  and  refle&ion,  while  they  cheriftifentiments 
like  thefe,  leave  no  room  for  that  enthufiafm, 
which  conftitutes  the  hero  and  the  warrior.  The 
ipirit  of  humanity,  which  they  imbibe  in  their  ten- 
der yeurs,  makes  them  look  with  abhorrence  on 
thofe  fanguinary  fcenes  of  rapine  and  mallkcre,  that 
are  fo  familiar  to  nations  of  a  warlike  turn.  With 
fuch  difpofitions,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Chinefe 
are  not  warriors  ?  They  have  foldiers  without  num- 
ber, but  totally  undifciplined,  except  in  the  fingie 
article  -  of  obedience,  being  ftill  more  deficient  in 
military  manoeuvres  than  in  courage.  In  their 
wars  with  the  Tartars,  the  Chinefe  knew  not  how 
to  fight,  and  only  ftood  to  be  killed.  Their  at- 
tachment to  their  government,  their  country,  and 
their  laws,  may  fupply  the  want  of  si  warlike  fpi- 

rit. 
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mit,  but  will  never  fupply  the  want  of  good  arms, 

2nd  military  ikilL     When  a  nation  has  found  the 

art  of  fubduing  its  conquerors  by  its  manners,  it 

las  no  occafion  to  overcome  its  enemies  by  force 

«f  arms* 

Such  is  the  empire  of  China  fo  much  talked  of^ 
and  fo  little  known.  Such  it  was,  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  landed  there.  They  might  have  learned 
in  it  leflbns  of  wifdbm  and  government,  but  they, 
thought  of  nothing  but  enriching  themfelves,  and 
propagating  their  religion.  Thomas  Perez,  their 
ambafiador,  found  the  court  of  Pekin  difpofed 
u>  favour  his  nation,  whofe  fame  had  fpread  itfelf 
throughout  Aiia.  It  had  already  attracted  the  ef*» 
teem  of  the  Chinefe,  which  the  conduct  of  Ferdi- 
nand Andrada,  who  commanded  the  Portuguefe 
fqnadron,  tended  ilill  further  to  incceafc  He 
vifited  all  the  coafts  of  China,  and  traded  with  the 
natives.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure, 
he  made  proclamation  in  the  ports  he  had  put 
into,  that  if  any  one  had  been  injured  by  a  Portu* 
guefe,  and  would  make  it  known,  he  Ihould  re- 
ceive fatisfadion.  The  ports  of  China  were  now 
upon  the  point  of  being  opened  to  them :  Tho- 
mas Perez  was  jufl  about  concluding  a  treaty, 
when  Simon  Andrada,  brother  to  Ferdinand,  ap- 
peared on  the  coails  with  a  freih  fquadron.  Thil 
commandor  treated  the  Chinefe  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  the  Portuguefe  had,  for  fome  time,  treated 
all  the  people  of  Afia.  He  built  a  fort  without  per- 
miffion,  in  the  ifland  of  Taman,  froin  whence  he 
took  opportunities  of  pillaging,    and  extorting 
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money  from  all  the  fliips  bound  from  or  to  the  portir 
of  China.  He  carried  off  young  girls  frbm  the  ooaiil; 
he  feized  upon  Chinefe  n^n,  and  made  them  ilaves ; 
he  gav€  himfelf  up  to  the  moft  licentious  ads  of 
piracy,  and  the  moft  fhameful  diflblutenefs*  The 
faiiotrs  and  foldiers  under  his  command,  foUoWed 
his  example.  The  Chinefe  enraged  at  thefe  out« 
rages  fitted  out  a  large  fleet :  the  Portuguefe  de^ 
fended  tbemfelves  courageoqfly,  and  efcaped  by 
making  their  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet*  The 
emperor  impriibned  Thomas  Perez,  who  dkd  in 
confinement,  and  the  Portuguefe  nation  wai  ba« 
mflied  from  China  for  fome  years.  After  this,  the 
Chinefe  relaxed,  ^  gave  permiffion  to  the  Portu- 
guefe to  trade  at  the  port  of  Sanciani  to  which  place 
they  brought  gold  from  Africa,  fpices  from  the 
Molucca  tfluds,  and  from  Ceylon  elej^ants  trethj 
and  fome  precious  Hones,  In  return  they  took  filki 
of  every  kind,  china,  gums,  medicinal  herbs,  aad 
tea^  which  is  fince  become  lb  necelSary  a  commo* 
dity  to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

Thb  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with  thd 
buts  and  fa&ories  they  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  & 
bcTty  granted  to  their  trade  by  the  Chinefe  govern* 
mcnt,  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  eftabfiflwig 
themfelves  upon  a  footing  more  folid,  and  lefe  de« 
pendent  upon  the  mandarins,  who  had  the  com* 
mand  of  the  coait, 

A  FJRATE9  named  Tokang-fi-loo,  whofe  fuecefle4 
had  made  him  powerful,  had  feized  upon  the  ^and 
of  Macao,  from  whence  he  blocked  up  the  ports  of 
China,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  lay  fiegc  to 

Canton. 
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Cani<».    ThiB  neighbouriAg  mandarins  had  re-  «  \o  « 
courie  tt)  thfe  Pottugucfe,  who  had  fliipsinthe  har-  *     •  "" 
bburofSwidan;  they  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Cin. 
toS,  tiX€A  th(5  flegfe,  and  obdained  a  cbmpletetic- 
tory  dv«t  the  pirate,  whonfl  rfiey  puiTued  as  ftr  ai 
KRe*),  t^hiMh*  killed  himfelf. 

Tub  cftiperor  of  China  being  infbnned  of  the 
fttvfce  t!W  Poltugttefe  had  rendiercd  hini  on  this  ocv 
cafion,  beftOv»«i  Macao  on  thena,  as  a  naarl:  of  hi* 
gritttude.  They  received  this  grant  with  joy,  atod 
boilt  a  ft^ti  which  beeatne  very  floarifhin^  4nd 
^i  advjAtageWifly  fituated  for  the  trade  they  foon 
aft#  tofcftd  ittto  with  Japan. 

W  tfii  yeat  i  j4a,  it  happrinrfdfliat  a  Portugoefc  T^'^^Xe* 
vMTel  was  fottufiately  driven  by  a  ftorra  on  thft  coaft  ^^^Z% 
of  thofe  celebrated  illands.    The  creW  weni  Kofpih  p-  J^^ 
tftly  received,  and  obtained  of  the  natives  evfty  }m^- 
tMftgtJicy  waiitcd  to  ref«fli,  and  reflt  them  for  the- 
ft*.   Wheb  they  arrived  at  Gba,  they  reported 
What  th<?y  M6  feen,  and  inforined.the  vicerdy,  that 
anew  coufitry,  ndt  lefs  rich  than  populous,  pre- 
feiJted  itftlf  td  the  zeal  of  miffionaries,  and  thte  in- 
dtfftry  of  mefchaiits.    Both  miffionaries  and  naer- 
cBarits  cmbatk^d  without  delay  for  Japan, 

They  foirtid  a  great  enipire,  which  is,  perhaps, 
At  mod  and<Jht  <Sf  any  in  the  world,  except  that  of 
China;  its  annals  arc  not  without  a  great  mixture  of 
feble,  but  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  the 
year  660,  Sln-chu  founded  the  monarchy,  whiek 
has  ever  fiiice  been  continued  in  the  fam<J  finSwly. 
Thcfe  fovcifeigns  called  Dairos,  were  at  the  fame 
lidie  the  kiiitf,  ahd  the  pontiffs  of  the  nation  j  and 
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by  virtue  of  thefe  united  powers  got  the, whole  ex- 
tent of  the  fupreme  authority  into  their  hands.  The 
perfon  of  theDairos  was  facred^  they  were  conlidered 
as  the  defcendents,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  gods. 
The  lead  difobedience  to  the  mod  trifling  of  their 
laws^  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime  fearcely  to  be  ex- 
piated  by  |:he  fevereft  punilhments ;  nor  were  they 
confined  to  the  offender  alone^  his  whole  family  was 
involved  in  the  confequences  of  his  crime. 

About  the  eleventh  century  thefe  princes^  wbo, 
no  doubt,  were  more  jealous  of  the  pleafing  prero- 
gatives of  priefthood,  than  of  the  troublefome  rights 
of  royalty,  divided  fhe  ftate  into  feveral  govern- 
ments, and  intrufted  the  adminiftration  of  them  to 
fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  diftinguilhed  for  their 
knowledge  and  wifdom.   . 

Bt  this  means  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Dairos 
fufTered  a  confiderable  change.  The  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire were  left  to  fluftuate  at  all  adventures.  The  reft« 
lefs  and  quick-fighted  ambition  of  theur  viceroys 
took  advantage  of  this  inattention  to  bring  about  a 
variety  of  revolutions.  By  degrees  they  began  to  de- 
part from  the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to  preferve. 
They  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  even  upon 
their  fovereign.  An  abfolute  independence  was  the 
confequence  of  thefe  commotions;  fuch  was  the  flate 
of  Japan,  when  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  great  iflands,  of  which  this  empire  is  com- 
pofed,  being  fituated  in  a  tempeftuous  climate  fur- 
rounded  by  florms,  agitated  by  volcanos,  and  fub- 
jca  to  thofe  great  natural  events  which  imprefs  ter- 
ror  on  the  human  mind,  were  inhabited  by  a  people 
3  entirely 
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entirely  addicted  to  fuperftition,  but  divided  into 
fbverai  fedts.  That  of  Xinto  is  the  ancient  efta* 
bliihed  religion  of  the  country :  it  acknowledges  a 
fupreme  being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; 
and  pays  adoration  to  a  multitude  of  gods^  faints^ 
or  camis,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fouls  of  great  men^  who 
have  been  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  their  coun* 
try.  It  is  by  the  authority  of  this  religion^  that  the 
Dairo^  high-priefl  of  the  gods  from  whom  he  claim- 
ed his  defcent^  had  long  reigned  over  his  fubje^ 
nrith  that  defpotic  fway,  with  which  fuperftition 
governs  the  mind.  Being  both  emperor  and  high- 
prieft^  he  had  rendered  religion^  in  fome  refpe^ts, 
ufeful  to  his  people,  which  is  not  abfolutely  im- 
poflibie  in  countries  where  the  facerdotal  and  civil 
power  are  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fed  of  Xinto  has  had 
the  madnefs,  which  of  all  others  is  themoft  danger- 
ous to  morality,  to  fix  a  criminal  fiigma  on  anions 
innocent  in  themfelves.  Far  from  encouraging  that 
gloomy  fanaticifm  and  fear  of  the  gods,  which  is  in- 
fpired  by  almpft  all  other  religions,  the  Xinto  fed: 
had  applied  itfelf  to  prevent,  or  at  lead  to  moderate 
this  diforder  of  the  imagination,  by  iuftituting  fef- 
tivals,  which  were  celebrated  three  times  in  every 
month.  They  were  dedicated  to  friendly  vifits,f calls, 
and  rejoicings*  The  priefts  of  Xinto  taught,  that 
the  innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  are  agreeable  to 
the  deity,  and  that  the  beft  method  of  paying  de- 
votion to  the  camis  is  to  imitate  their  virtues,  and 
to  enjoy  in  this  world  that  happinefs  they  enjoy  in 
iOOther.     In  confequence  of  this  tenet,  the  Japa- 

nefe, 
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BOOK  nefe,  rfter  liaving  put  up  th^ir  prayers  ih  the 
^  ■■  y'"  ^  temples^  whkh  arc  always  fituated  in  the  tinStt  of 
^dVes,  refcirtea  t6  coufrtifzahs,  who  tdmrhonly  hi- 
faabheid  places  coiifecraMd  to  lote  and  deVc^&R, 
and  compofed  a  religiotis  eoiftmunity  unddr  thi 
direftion  6f  an  order  of  ihonk^,  who  I'eceiv^  a 
ihare  of  the  pfoGts  af  %^ng  from  this  pious  comj^B- 
sttct  with  the  difbates  of  natuf e. 

The  Budz6i(!$  are  another  fe£t  hi  Jipan,  of^  wbkb 
Btidzo  was  the  founder.  Theiir  dodrln^  Was  n^ar^ 
l$r  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fed  of  Xinto ;  met' 
which  they  hoped  to  gain  a  fuperiority  by  the  ft- 
verity  of  their  mOrals.  Btfiides  Amida^  the  iAtf 
of  dhe  Xintoifts^  tlie  BudzOifls  worihipped  a  fciibd 
of  mediator  between  God  and  mankiddi.  They 
llkewife  worihipped  other  mediatorial  drvinhiea 
between  men  and  Amida.  The  proli^ors  of  thi& 
reltg^n  flattered  themfelves^  that  they  &ould  pre* 
Vail  over  the  religion  <:^  Xinfto  by  the  multimde  of 
their  precepts^  the  excefs  of  their  slu^t^,  theii 
devotions  and  mortifications* 

Tbe  fpirit  of  Budzoififn  is  dreadful.  It  breathes 
nothing  but  penitence^  etcefflve  fear^  3ind  cruel 
leverity.  Of  all  fanaticifms  it  is  the  mod  terrible. 
The  monks  of  this  feft  oblige  their  difciples  to  pafi 
one  half  of  their  lives  in  penanee^  to  e3rpiate  iiha^ 
gihary  fins ;  and  infliA  upon  them  the  greateft 
jfeirt  of  that  penance  themfelves,  with  a  tyranny 
and  cruelty^  of  which  onid  may  conceive  an  idea^ 
i)pom  the  inquifitors  in  S^aih ;  with  this  diffti^nce, 
tfcat  the  Japanefc  fathers  are  theiiifelves  the  but- 
chers of  thefe  voluntary  vidims  to^  fuperftition  ; 

whereas 
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wliefeeis  the  in^uifitot $  are  only  the  judges  of  thofe  b  ^  o  t 
fins  md  pUtiiAmetotS,  \^hich  they  ha+e  themfelves 
detrifed  and  invented.  Ifh^  Budzoifi  plriells  keep 
die  oK&ds  of  their  follofwers  in  a  continual  date  of 
torture,  between  remorfe  ahd  expiations.  Their 
itligioD  is  fo  dver*-l6aded  with  precepts,  that  it  b 
not  ^idAble  to  obferve  them.  They  reprefent 
their  gods  as  always  defirous  to  puniih,  and  always 
oSeiK)ed. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined,  what  effefts  fo  hor- 
riWe  a  iuperftition  muft  have  on  the  charadier  of  the 
people,  and  towhatd^gt^c  6f  ferocity  it  hath  brough* 
tbem.  The  lights  of  a  found  morality,  a  little  phi* 
lofoj|>by,  and  a  prudent  fyftem  6f  education  might 
We  remedied  thefe  laws,  this  govemilient,  and 
this  teligioii ;  which  confpire  to  make  mankind 
mote  favage  in  fociety  with  his  ov^n  fpecles,  than 
if  he  lived  in  the  woods,  and  had  no  companions' 
hnt  the  monfters  that  roam  about  the  deferts. 

In  China,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
books  of  inftru&ion,  ifrhich  contain  a  detail  of  their 
duties,  and  teach  th^m  the  advantages  of  virtue* 
The  Japanefe  children  are  made  to  get  by  heart 
^ms  in  which  the  afbions  of  their  forefathers  are! 
celebrated,  a  contempt  of  life  is  inculcated,  and 
foieide  is  fet  up  as  the  moft  heroic  of  all  adions« 
Thefe  fongs  and  poeifis,  which  are  faid  to  be  firlt 
rf  energy  and  beauty,  beget  ertthufiafm.  The 
Chtnefc  cducaltiort  teftfds  to  regulate  the  foul,  and 
kcq)  it  in  order  :  the  Japanefe,  to  inflame  and  ex- 
cite it  to  heroifm*  Thefe  are  guided  through  life 
by  fcfttiment  j  the  Chinefe  by  rcafon  and  cuftom. 

I  The 
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The  Chinefe  aim  only  at  truth  in  their  writings, 
and  place  their  happinefs  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 
The  Japanefc  have  a  quick  relifli  of  pleafures,  and 
would  rather  fuffer^  than  be  without  feeling.  In 
fine,  the  Chinefe  feem  to  wifli  to  counteract  the 
violence  and  impetuofity  of  the  foul ;  the  Japanefe 
to  keep  it  from  finking  into  a  ilate  of  languor  and 
inadivity. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  people  of  this  cha- 
xiOiti  muft  be  fond  of  novelty.  The  Portuguefc 
were  accordingly  received  with  all  pofiible  demon- 
ft  rations  of  joy.  All  the  ports  were  open  to  them. 
All  the  petty  princes  of  the  country  invited  them 
to  their  provinces :  each  contending  who  ihould 
give  them  the  moft  valuable  advantages,  grant 
them  the  moil  privileges,  and  ihew  them  the  great- 
eft  civilities.  Thefe  merchants  eftabliftied  a  pro- 
digious trade.  The  Portuguefe  carried  thither  the 
comniodities  of  India  which  they  brought  from 
different  markets ;  and  Macao  ferved  as  a  repofi- 
tory  for  their  European  goods.  Immenfe  quan- 
tities of  the  productions  of  Europe  and  Afia  were 
confumed  by  the  Dairo,  the  ufurpers  of  his  rights^ 
the  nobles,  and  the  whole  nation.  But  what  had 
they  to  give  in  return  ? 

The  country  of  Japan  is  in  general  mountain^ 
ous,  ftony,  and  by  no  means  fertile.  Its  produce 
in  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  which  are  the  only  crops 
it  admits  of,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  numerous  inhabitants  ;  who,  notwithftanding 
their  adivity,  forefight,  and  frugality,  muft  perilh 
with  famine,  if  the  fea  did  not  fupply  them  with 

great 
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great  quantities  of  filh.     The  empire  affords  no  ^  ^^  ^ 
produftions  proper  for  exportation ;  nor  do  the  * — ^ — ' 
mechanic  arts  furnifli  any  article  of  trade  except 
works  in  ftccl,  which  are  the  bed  we  are  acquainted 
ivith. 

Were  it  not  for  the  advantages  it  derives  from 
Its  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  are  the 
richeft  in  Afia,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world, 
Japan  could  not  fapport  its  own  expences.  The 
Portuguefe  every  year  carried  off  quantities  of  thefe 
metals,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions  of  livres  *.  They  married  alfo  the  richeft  of 
the  Japanefe  heireffes,  and  allied  themfclves  to  the 
moft  powerful  families. 

With  fuch  advantages,  the  avarice,  as  well  as  ^^^'p^^**^^ 
the  ambition  of  the  Portueoiefe  might  have  been  g?^^'  *^ 
£itisfied.     They  were  mafters-of  the  coaft  of  Gui-  1^^*^ 
nea,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  two  peninfulas  of  In- 
dia.    They  were  poflefled  of  the  Moluccas,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  while  their  fettlement 
at  Macao  infured  to  them  the  commerce  of  China 
and  Japan. 

Throuchout  this  immenfe  trad,  the  will  of  the 
Portuguefe  was  the  fupreme  law.  Earth  and  fea 
acknowledged  their  fovereignty.  Their  authority 
was  {0  abfolute,  that  things  and  perfons  were  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  moved  entirely  by  their 
diredions.  No  nation  or  private  perfon  dared  to 
ifiake  voyages,  or  carry  on  trade,  without  obtaiix- 
ing  their  permiffion  and  paflport.  Thofe  who 
kad  this  liberty  granted   them,  were  prohibited 

*  Upon  an  avert^^  about  634,000!. 

from 


>mi- 
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*  \^  ^  ^^^^  trading-  in  cinnamon,  ginger>  peppeiTy  tim«« 

•^— I' — '  ber,  iron,  ftepl,  lead,  tin,  wwi  arm^  of  whick  the 

conquerors  referv^d  to  thearfclvea  the  cxqIoJ^v^ 

benefit.    A  number  of  valuable  articles,  by  which 

fo  many  nations  have  fince  enriched  themf^lv^s^ 

and  which  th^  bore  ^  bighur  pric^  pn  aocouQV  of 

their  novelty,  were  ei>tirely  iagroiTed  by  the  For« 

tuguefe.     In  confequepce  qf  this  mpnopply,  t^^ 

prices  of  the  produce  ^  and  maqvi£a<^rei  bQ(H   i|i 

Europe  and  Afia  were  re^Utied  at  their,  difcredoa^ 

In  the  midft  of  fo  nuicb  glory,  we^th^  and  cqiv» 

queft,  the  Portgguefe  had  qqt  neglected  thaj:  pai^ 

of  Africa,  which  lies  between  the  cape  o^  GoqA 

Hope  and  the  Red  fea,  and  has  in  all  ages  1?QCii 

famed  for  the  richnefs  qf  its  produfltipns.     The 

pofleflion  of  this  country  w^  on  mapy  aiccouqts^ 

aq    important   objedt:    the  Ara^bians   haci  \^G!^Qt 

fettled  there  for  feveraji  a^cs,  and  thieir  nvwiben 

were  greatly  increafed*    Tb^y  bad  fqrnaod*  ^oag^ 

the  coaft  of  2Languebar  feveral  fqiall  iadq;)exidQOQ 

fovereignties,  fome  of  which  qiade  a  cqi\64embl9- 

figure,  and  almoft  all  of  them  were  in  gpod  coa«. 

dition.     The  flourishing  fiate  qf  tbdib  fettlententi 

was  owing  to  mines  of  gold  an4  filvier,  which  they- 

found  within  their  refpedive  t^rritptie?,  t^c  pro-iu 

duce  of  which  enabled  theip  to  pu^qhafe  thQ  copi<%. 

modities  of  India.     To  poflefs  th^cnjCd^V^  of  thi^ 

treafure,,  and  to  deprive  their  cptppyetitqcs  of  it|. 

was  looked  upon  by  the  Portugyefg  aA  3ja  ip4)£^ 

penfable  duty.     Agreeable  to  thifr  prmciple,  th^p 

Arabian   merchants  were  attacked^    aii4  withput 

much  difficulty  fubdued^   about  the  year  1508. 

Upon 
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(Tppa  their  ruin  yf^%  eftabliflied  an  empire^  ex-  B  o  p  k 
tending  from  Sofala  as  far  as  Melinda,  of  w.h^h  ^  ^..-p^ 
the  ijd^  of  Mofambique  was  m^de  tl|e  center. 
TbU  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  continent  on^y 
by  a  harrow  cb^nnel^  a^  is  no  more  than  two  leagues 
IQ  circumference.  Its  port^  which  is  excellenti  and 
wants  no  advantage  but  a  purer  air>  was  fixed  upon 
as  a  place  for  the  veflels  of  the  conqueror  to  put  in 
U9  ai)4  ^  a  ^plp  for  a}l  their  merchfindife.  Here 
they  u^4  to  w^it  for  thofe  fettle^  wind^,  which  at 
certain  times  of  tl^e  y^z^  bloiy  without  iptermi^a 
fttm  the  African  to  the  Indian  co^,  as  at  other 
tuDes  of  the  year  they  blow  in  an  oppofite  4irec* 
tbn  from  this  cqafts  of  India  to  thoie  of  Africa* 

These  fuccpffes  properly  improved  might  have  ijegenmcy 
formed  a  ppvi^r  Ip  confiderable^  that  it  could  not  t«guefe  in 
have  be<^n  ih^ken;   but  th(s  vices  an4  folly  of 
fpme  qf  t^eir  chiefs^  the  abufe  of  ricl^es  and  of 
power,  the  wantonnefs  of  vii^xjfy,  th?  diftance  of 
their  own  country,  changed  the  chaf ader  of  the 
Fortuguef^.    ^.e:ligio^s  zeal,  which  l^ad  added  fo 
much  forqe  2^4  ^^ivity  to  their  courage,    now 
pro4i?ced  in  th^m  npthiiig  but  ferocity.      They 
made  no  fcruple  qf  pillaging,  cheating,  apd  en-* 
ikving  thg  i4olatef3>      They  l\iEBofe4  that  the 
Pope,  in  IjelfewiRg  ^b^  kingdoms  c^  Afia  upon 
the  Portygwefe  lapnvchs,   had  pot  with-hoJd^n 
the  property  of  individuals  frofQ  their  fubje&s. 
Being  abfqlutp  mftftpJ^  pf  the  eaftern  fejs,  they  ex- 
torted a  tribute  from  the  Ihips  of  every  country ; 
they  ravaged  the  c^fls,  infuUed  the  princes,  and 

became 
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became  in  a  Ihort  time  the  terror  and  fcourge  of 
all  nations. 

The  king  of  Sidor  was  carried  off  from  his 
own  palace^  and  murdered  with  his  children,  whom 
he  had  intrufted  to  the  care  of  the  Portuguefe. 

At  Ceylon,  the  people  were  not  fuffered  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  except  for  their  new  matters,  who 
treated  them  with  the  grcateft  barbarity. 

At  Goa  they  had  eftabliflied  the  ioquifition, 
and  ivhoever  was  rich  became  a  prey  to  the  mi-' 
nifters  of  that  infamous  tribunal. 

Faria,  who  was  fent  out  againft  the  pirates 
from  Malacca,  China,  and  other  parts,  made  a 
defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Calampui,  and  plundered 
the  fepulchres  of  the  Chinefe  emperors. 

SouzA  caufed  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  to  be  deftroyed,  and  his  people  inhumanly 
maflacred  the  wretched  Indians,  who  went  to  weep 
over  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

CoRRE  A  terminated  an  obftinate  war  with  the  king 
of  Pegu,  and  both  parties  were  to  fwear  on  the  books 
of  their  feveral  religions  to  obferve  the  treaty. 
Correa  fwore  on  a  colleftion  of  fongs,  and  thought 
by  this  vile  ftratagem  to  elude  his  engagement. 

NuNo  d'Acughna  refolved  to  make  himfelf 
matter  of  the  ifland  of  Daman  on  the  coaft  of 
Cambaya ;  the  inhabitants  offered  to  furrender  it 
to  him,  if  he  would  permit  them  to  carry  off  their 
trcafures.  This  requett  was  refufed,  and  Nunc 
put  them  all  to  the  fword. 

Diego  d^  Silveira  was  cruizing  in  the  Red 
lea.      A  veffel  richly  laden  faluted  him.      The 

captain 
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captain  came    on  board  and  gave  him  a  letter  ^  ^^^  ^ 
from  a  Ponuguefe  general,  which  was  to  be  his   '^ — v— '. 
paflport*     The  letter  contained  only  thefe  words  : 
/  ^Jire  the  contains  of  Jhips  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  feize  upon  this  moorijh  vejfel,  as  lawful 
prize. 

In  a  fliort  time  the  Portuguefe  preferved  no  more 
humanity  or  good  faith  with  each  other  than  with 
the  natives.  Almoft  all  the  dates,  where  they  had 
the  command,  were  divided  into  fadions. 

ft 

There  prevailed  every  where  in  their  manners 
a  mixture  of  avarice,  debauchery,  cruelty  and  de-» 
votion.  They  had  moft  of  them  fevcn  or  eight  con- 
cubines, whom  they  kept  to  work  with  the  utmoft 
rigour,  and  forced  from  them  the  money  they 
gained  by  their  labour.  Such  treatment  of  women 
was  very  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  chivalry. 

The  chiefs  and  principal  officers  admitted  to 
their  table  a  multitude  of  thofe  iinging  and  danc- 
ing women,  with  which  India  abounds*  EfTemi- 
nacy  introduced  itfelf  into  their  houfes  and  armies. 
The  officers  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  in  palan- 
quins. That  brilliant  courage,  which  had  fub-. 
dued,  fo  many  nations,  exifled  no  longer  among 
them.  The  Portuguefe  were  with  difficulty  brought 
to  fight,  except  where  there  was  a  profpeft  of  plun- 
der. In  a  fhort  time  the  king  of  Portugal  no 
longer  received  the  produce  of  the  tribute,  which 
was  paid  him  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eaftern  princes.  This  money  was  lolt  in  its  way 
from  them  to  him.  Such  corruption  prevailed  in 
the  finances,  that  the  tributes  of  fovercigns,  the  re« 

Vol.  I.  L  venues 
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BOOK    venues  of  provinces,  which  ought  to  have  been  im- 

menfe,  the  taxes  levied  in  gold,  filver,  and  fpices, 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  and  iflands, 
were  not  fufficient  to  keep  up  a  few  citadels,  and  to 
fit  out  the  Ihipping  that  was  neceffary  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  trade. 

It  is  a  melancholy  circumftance  to  contemplate 
the  fall  of  nations.  Let  us  haften  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Don  Juan  da  Caftro,  who  reftored  to  the 
Portuguefe  fome  part  of  their  virtue. 

Castro  was  a  man  of  much  knowledge,  confi- 
dering  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  poffefled  a  noble 
and  elevated  foul ;  and  the  fludy  of  the  ancients 
had  preferved  in  him  that  love  of  glory  and  of  his 
country,  which  was  fo  common  among  the  Greeks 
dud  Romans. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  wife  and  glorious  admi- 
niftration,  Coje-Sophar,  minifter  of  Mahmoud  king 
of  Cambaya^  had  infpired  his  matter  with  a  defign 
of  attacking  the  PprCliguefe.  This  man,  whofe  fa- 
ther is  faid  to  have  been  an  Italian,  and  his  mother 
a  Greek,  had  raifed  himfelf  from  flavery  to  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  ftate,  and  the  commfand  of  armies. 
He  had  embraced  Mohammedifm,  and,  though 
he  had  really  no  religion,  he  knew  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  averfion  the  people  had  conceived 
againft  the  Portuguefe,  on  account  of  the  contempt 
they  flie^red  for  the  religions  of  the  country.  He 
engaged  in  his  fervice  experienced  officers,  veteran 
foldiers,  able  engineers,  and  even  founders,  whom 
he  procured  from  Conftantinople.  His  prepiara- 
tions  fecmed  intended  againft  the  Mogul  or  the  Pa- 
tans, 
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tans,  and  when  the  Portuguefc  leaft  cxpeftcd  it,  he  book 
attacked  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Diu,  and  laid 
fege  to  the  citadeK 

This  place,  which  is  iituated  on  a  little  ifland 
upon  the  coaft  of  Guzarat,  had  always  been  con- 
£dered  as  the  key  of  India  in  thofe  times,  when  na- 
vigators never  launched  beyond  the  coaft ;  and  Su- 
jat  was  the  great  ftaplc  of  the  eaft.  From  the  arrival 
of  Gama^  it  had  been  conftantly  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  Portuguefe,  into  whofe  hands  it  fell  at 
length  in  the  time  of  d'Acughna.  Mafcarenhas, 
who  was  governor  of  it  at  thejundure  we  are  fpeak- 
ingof,  and  Ihould  have  had  nine  hundred  men,  had 
only  three  :  the  reft  of  his  garrifon,  by  an  abufe 
very  common  in  thofe  days,  were  employed  in  trade 
at  the  different  towns  upon  the  coaft.  He  muft 
hzvt  furrendered,  if  he  had  not  received  immediate 
affiftance.  Caftro  fent  him  a  reinforcement  under 
the  command  of  his  ion,  who  was  killed  in  the  at- 
tack. Coje-Sophar  ftiared  the  fame  fate ;  but  his 
death  did  not  llacken  the  operations  of  the  fiege. 

Castro  inftituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
thofe  who  fell  in  defence'  of  their  country.  He 
congratulated  their  parents  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  received  congratulations  himfelf  on 
the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon.  His  fecond  prefided 
at  the  funeral  games,  and  marched  immediately 
after  for  Diu,  to  deferve,  as  it  were,  the  honours  he 
had  juft  been  paying  to  his  brother.  The  garrifon 
rcpulfed  the  enemy  in  every  attack,  and  fignalized 
themfelves  every  day  by  extraordinary  actions. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  the  Portuguefe  wert 
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BOOK     more  than  men.    Happtht   faid  they,  prcmdnce 

mm 

> — ^— '  hai  decreed  that  there  Jhould  be  but  as  few  of  them  as 
there  are  oftygers  and  lions,  kaji  they  Jhould  exterminate 
the  human  Jpecies. 

Castro  himfelf  headed  a  larger  reinforcement 
.than  thofe  he  had  fent.  He  threw  himfelf  into 
.the  citadel  with  provifions,  and  above  four  thou«> 
fand  men.  It  was  debated,  whether  they  fliould 
^ive  battle.  The  reafons  on  both  fides  were  diL 
cuffed.  Garcias  de  Sa,  an  old  officer,  CQmmanded 
filence;  ll^have,all  Jpoken,  faid  he,  now  kt  us  fight. 
Caftro  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  Portuguefc 
marched  out  to  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  and 
gained  a  fignal  vidory.  After  having  raifed  the 
iiege,  it  was  necelTary  to  repair  the  citadel.  They 
were  in  want  of  money,  and  Caftro  borrowed  it  on 
his  own  credit. 

.  At  his  return  to  Goa,  he  wiftied  to.  give  his 
^rmy  the  honours  of  a  triumph  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  He  thought  that  fuch  honours 
would  ferve  to  revive  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  that  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony  might 
have  a  great  efFeft  on  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
At  his  entry  the  gates  of  the  city  were  ornamented 
with  triumphal  arches ;  the  ftreets  were  lined  with 
tapeftry ;  the  women  appeared  at  the  windows  in 
-  magnificent  habits,  and  fcattered  flowers  and  per« 
fumes  upon  the  conquerors;  while  the  people 
danced  to  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments.  The 
royal  ftandard  was  carried  before  the  vidtorious'fol- 
diers,  who  marched  in  order.  The  viceroy  crowned 
with  branches^  of  palm  rode  on  a  fuperb  car  :  the 
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generals  of  the  enemy  followed  it,  ,and  after  them 
the  foldiers  that  had  been  made  prifoners.  The 
colours  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  were  car- 
ried in  proceffion  reverfed  and  dragging  on  the 
ground,  and  were  followed  by  their  artillery  and 
^^SS^'  Reprefentations  of  the  citadel  they  had' 
delivered,  and  of  the  battle  they  had  gained,  en- 
hanced the  fplendour  of  the  fpeftacle.  Verfes,  fongs, 
orations^  firing  o'f  cannon,  all  concurred  to  render 
the  feftival  magnificent,  agreeable,  and  flriking. 

Accounts  of  this  triumph  were  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. The  wits  condemned  it  as  ridiculous,  the 
bigots  as  profane.  The  queen  of  Portugal  faid 
upon  the  occafion,  That  Caftro  had  conquered  like  a 
chrljlian  hero,  and  triumphed  like  a  pagan  one. 

The  vigour  of  the  Portuguefe,  which  Caftro  had 
re-animated,  did  not  long  continue.  Corruption 
made  daily  advances  among  the  citizens  of  every 
clafs.  One  of  the  viceroys  fet  up  boxes  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  in  which  any  perfon  might  put  me- 
morials and  articles  of  intelligence.  Such  a  method 
might  be  very  ufeful,  and  tend  to  a  reformation  of 
abufes  in  an  enlightened  country,  where  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants  were  not  totally  fpoiled,  but 
among  a  fuperftitious  and  corrupt  people  of  what 
fervice  could  it  be  ? 

The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  none  of 
them  now  in  being,  and  their  country  exhaufted 
by  too  many  cnterprizes  and  colonies  was  not  in  i 
capacity  to  replace  them.  The  defenders  of  thd 
Portuguefe  fettlemcnts  were  born  in  Afia;  thelf 
opulence^  the  fpftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  manner 
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of  living,  and,  perhaps^  the  natufeof  the  food,  had 
taken  from  them  much  of  the  intrepidity  of  their 
forefathers.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  all  thofe  exceifes  which  make  men 
hated,  they  had  not  courage  enough  left  to  make 
themfelves  feared.  They  were  monfters  -,  poifob^ 
fire,  afTaflination,  every  fort  of  crime  was  become 
familiar  to  them ;  nor  were  they  private  perfons 
only  who  were  guilty  of  fuch  praftices ;  men  in  of- 
fice fet  them  the  example  !  They  maffacred  the  na- 
tives ;  they  deftroyed  one  another.  The  governor, 
who  was  juft  arrived,  loaded  his  predeceflbr  with 
irons,  that  he  might  deprive  him  of  his  wealth. 
The  diftance  of  the  fcene,  falfe  witnefles  and  large 
bribes  fecured  every  crime  from  puniftimenr. 

The  ifland  of  Amboyna  was  the  firft  to  avenge 
itfelf.  A  Portuguefe  had  at  a  public  feftival  feized 
upon  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  rcgardlefs  of  all 
decency,  had  proceeded  to  the  greatcfl;  of  outrages. 
One  of  the  iflanders,  named  Genulio,  armed  his 
fellow-citizens ;  after  which  he  called  together  the 
Portuguefe,  and  addreffed  ihem  in  the  following 
manner :  **  To  revenge  affronts  of  fo  cruel  a  na- 
*^  ture  as  thofe  we  have  received  from  you,  would 
"  require  adtions,  not  words :  yet  we  will  fpeak  to 
"  you.  You  preach  to  us  a  deity,  who  delights, 
•*  you  fay,  in  generous  aftions ;  but -theft,  murder, 
**  obfcenity,  and  drunkennefs,  are  your  common 
**  pradlice;  your  hearts  are  inflamed  with  every 
*^  vice.  Our  manners  can  never  agree  with  yours: 
**  nature  forefaw  this,  when  ftie  feparated  us  by  im- 
**  menfe  feas,  and  ye  have  overleaped  her  barriers. 
3  «'  This 
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"  This  audacity,  of  which  ye  are  not  alhamed  to  book 
"  boaft,  is  a  proof  of  the  corruption  of  your 
"  hearts.  Take  my  advice ;  leave  to  their  repofe 
"  thefe  nations  that  refemble  you  fo  little ;  go,  fix 
"  your  habitations  among  thofe  who  are  as  brutal  as 
"  yourfelves;  an  intercourfe  with  you  would  be  more 
**  fatal  to  us  than  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in  the 
"  power  of  your  God  to  inflift  upon  us.  We  re- 
"  Dounce  your  alliance  fot  ever :  your  arms  are  fu* 
"  perior  to  ours  ;  but  we  are  more  juft  than  you, 
"  and  we  do  not  fear  you.  The  Itons  are  from  this 
"  day  j'our  enemies ;  fly  from  their  country,  and 
"  beware  how  you  approach  it  again.'* 

This  harangue,  which  thirty  years  before  would 
have  brought  on  the  deftruftion  of  Amboyna,  was 
liftcned  to  with  a  degree  of  patience  that  fully  de- 
monftrated  what  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
Pomaguefe. 

EoyALLY  detefted  in  every  quarter,  they  faw  a 
confederacy  forming  to  expel  them  from  the  eaft. 
All  the  great  powers  of  India  entered  into  the- 
league,  and  for  two  or  three  years  carried  on  their 
preparations  in  fecret.  The  court  of  Lifbon  was  in- 
formed of  them ;  and  the  reigning  king  Sebaftian, 
who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fuperftition,  would 
have  been  a  great  prince,  difpatched  Ataida  and  all 
the  Portuguefe,  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  the  wars  of  Europe,  to  India. 

The  general  opinion  on   their  arrival  was  to 
abandon  the  diftant  fettlemcnts,  and  aflemble  their 
forces  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Goa*    Although  Ataida  was  of  opinion 
i  L  4  thar 
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BOOK  tijjjt  too  great  a  number  of  fettlements  had  been 
formed,  he  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  facrificing 
them.  Comrades  J  faid  he,  I  mean  io  prejerve  all,  and 
Jo  long  as  I  live,  the  enemy  Jhdl  not  gain  an  inch  of 
ground.  Immediately  upon  this  he  fent  fuccours  to 
all  the  places  that  were  in  ganger,  and  made  the 
neceflary  difpofitions  for  defending  Goa. 

The  Zamorin  attacked  Manjalor,  Cochin,  and 
Cananor.  The  king  of  Cambaya  attacked  Chaul, 
Daman,  and  Baichaim.  The  king  of  Achem  laid 
liege  to  Malacca.  The  king  of  Ternate  made  war 
iipon  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Moluccas.  Agalachera, 
a  tributary  to  the  Mogul,  imprifoned'the  Portu- 
guefe  merchants  at  Surat.  The  queen  of  Gareopa 
endeavoured  to  drive  them  out  of  Onor. 

Ataida,  in  the  midft  of  the  care  and  trouble 
attending  the  fiege  of  Goa,  fent  five  fhips  to  Surat, 
which  obliged  Agalachem  to  fet  the  Portuguefe, 
whom  he  had  feized,  at  liberty.  Thirteen  ftiips 
were  difpatched  to  Malacca;  upon  which  the  king 
of  Achem  and  his  allies  abandoned  the  fiege.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  Ataida  fitted  out  even  the  vefifels  which 
were  employed  every  year  to  carry  tribute  and  mer* 
chandife  to  Lifbon.  It  was  reprefented  to  him, 
that  inftead  of  depriving  himfelf  of  the  afliftance 
of  men  who  were  to  go  on  board  this  fleet,  he 
Ibould  preferve  them  for  the  defence  of  India,  ff^e 
Jhall  be  enough  without  them,  faid  he  ;  the  fiate  is  in 
dijlrefs,  and  its  hopes  mufi  not  he  dijappointed.  This 
reply  furprifed  his  opponents,  and  the  fleet  failed. 
At  the  time  when  the  place  was  moft  vigoroufly 
prefled  by  Id'alcan,  Atuida  fent  troops  to  the  fuc- 
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cour  of  Cochin,  and  Ihips  to  Ceylon.  The  arch-  *  o  <*  ^ 
biihop^  whofe  authority  was  unlimited,  interpofed 
to  prevent  it.  J/r,  replied  Ataida,  you  under/land 
nothing  of  theft  affairs ;  content  yourfelf  with  recom-  ■ 
mending  them  to  the  hleffing  of  God.  The  Portuguefe, 
who  came  from  Europe,  exhibited  prodigies  of 
valour  during  this  fiege.  It  was  oftentimes  with 
difficulty,  that  Ataida  could  reftrain  them  from 
throwing  away  their  lives.  Many  of  them  would 
fally  out  in  the  night,  contrary  to  his  orders,  to 
attack  the  befiegers  in  their  lines. 

The  viceroy  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  on  the 
force  of  his  arms,  as  to  rejed  the  afliftance  of  policy. 
He  was  informed,  that  Idalcan  was  govex'ned  by  one 
of  his  miftrefles,  and  that  ihe  was  in  the  camp  with 
him.  Women  who  devote  themfelves  to  thepleafures 
of  princes  are  generally  flaves  to  ambition,  and  un- 
acquainted with  thofe  virtues  which  love  infpires. 
The  miftrefs  of  Idalcan  fufFered  herfelf  to  be  corrup- 
ted, and  fold  to  Ataida  her  lover*s  fecrets.  Idalcan 
was  aware  of  the  treafon,  but  could  not  difcover  the 
traitor.  At  laft,  after  ten  months  fpent  in  toil  and 
adion,  his  tents  deftroyed,  his  troops  diminiihedy 
his  elephants  killed,  and  his  cavalry  unable  to  ferve; 
this  prince,  overcome  by  the  genius  of  Ataida, 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  in  ihame  and  defpair. 

Ataida  marched  without  delay  to  the  aififtance 
of  Chaul,  which  was  befieged  by  Nizam-al-Mu- 
luck,  king  of  Cambaya,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  defence  of  Chaul 
had  been  conducted  with  as  much  intrepidity  as 
that  of  Goa*    It  was  followed  by  a  great  vidtory^ 

which 
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BOOK  which  Ataida,  with  a  handful  of  men,  obtained  over 
a  numerous  army,  difciplined  by  a  long  fi^« 

Ataida,  after  this,  marched  againft  the  Zamo- 
rin,  defeated  and  obliged  him  to  iGgn  a  treaty,  bf 
which  be  engaged  never  to  maintain  any  fhips  of 
war. 

The  Portugucfe  became  throughout  the  eaft  what 
they  were  under  the  immediate  conduft  of  Ataida. 
A  fingle  ihip,  commanded  by  Lopez  Carafco, 
fought  for  three  days  fucceffively  againft  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  king  of  Achem.  In  the  middle  of  the 
engagement  word  was  brought  to  Lopez's  fon,  that 
his  father  was  killed :  wt  h(rue  one  brave  man  the 
lefsy  faid  he ;  we  muft  conquer^  or  deferve  to  die  lite 
him.  Saying  this,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Ihip,  and  forcing  his  way  in  triumph  through  the 
enemy's  fleet,  anchored  before  Malacca. 

Nor  was  courage  the  only  virtue  that  revived 
among  the  Portuguefe  at  this  period,  fo  powerful 
is  the  afcendant  of  a  great  man,  even  over  the  mod 
corrupt  nations.  Thomas  de  Sofa  had  got  as  a 
flave  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  not  long  before 
been  promifed  to  a  young  man  that  was  in  love 
with  her.  Hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  he  flew  to  throw  himfclf  at  her  feet,  and  par- 
take of  her  chains.  Sofa  was  prefent  at  their  in- 
terview; they  embraced,  and  melted  into  tears. 
I  give  you  your  liberty  ^  faid  the  Portuguefe  general ; 
go  and  live  happy  elfezvhere. 

The  management  of  the  public  money  was  like- 
wife  reformed  by  Ataida,  who  reftrained  thofe 
abufcs,  which  are  moft  injurious  to  ftates,  and  moft  - 

difficult 
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difficult  to  be  retrained.    But  this  good  order,  this  book 
returning  beroifm^  this  glorious  momeor,  did  not 
furvive  his  adminffiraftion. 

At  the  death  of  Sebailiaiiy  Portugal  funk  into  a 
Lind  of  anarchy^  and  was  by  degrees  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  Philip  the  Second*  Frona  this  a^ra 
the  Portuguefe  in  India  ceafed  to  conlBder  themfelves 
as  of  the  ikme  country.  Some  made  themfelves  in- 
dependent^ others  turned  pirates,  and  paid  no  ref- 
ped  to  any  flag.  Many  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
the  princea  of  the  country,  and  thefe  almoft  all  be- 
came minifters  or  generals,  fo  great  were  the  advan- 
tages thb  nation  (till  maintained  over  thofe  of  India. 
No  Portuguefd  purfued  any  other  objedt  than  the 
advancement  of  his  own  intereft :  there  was  no  zeal, 
no  union  for^  the  common  good.  Their  poffefSons 
10  India  were  divided  into  three  governments,  which 
gave  no  affiftance  to  each  oth^r,  and  even  claihed  in 
their  projeds  and  interefts.  Neither  difcipline.  Tub- 
ordination,  nor  the  love  of  glory,  animated  either 
the  foldiers  or  th^  officers.  Men  of  war  ho  longer 
ventured  put  of  the  ports,  or  whenever  tKey  ap- 
peared were  badly  equipped.  Manners  became 
more  and  more  depraved.  Not  one  of  their  com- 
manders had  power  enough  to  reftrain  the  torrent 
of  vice,  and  the  majority  of  thefe  commanders  were 
themfelves  corrupted.  The  Portuguefe  at  length 
loft  all  their  former  greatnefs,  when  a  free  and  en- 
lightened nation,  aftuated  with  a  proper  fpirit  of 
toleration,  appeared  in  India,  and  contended  with 
them  for  the  empire  of  that  country. 

Ir 
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It  may  be  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  when 
Portugal  firft  made  its  difcoveries,  the  world 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  trade^  the  real  power  of  different  ftates^ 
the  advantages  of  conqueft,  the  manner  of  efta- 
bliihing  and  preferving  colonies^  and  the  benefits 
tht  mother  country  might  derive  from  them. 

It  was  a  wife  proje£k  to  endeavour,  to  find  a 
paffage  by  Africa  to  go  to  India,  and  to  bring  mer- 
chandife.  The  benefits  which  the  Venetians  derived 
by  lefs  direct  roads,  had  juftly  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  the  Portuguefe ;  but  it  was  proper  there 
fliould  be  fome  limits  to  fo  laudable  an  ambition. 

This  fmall  nation  becoming  on  a  fudden  miftrefs 
of  the  richeft  and  mod  extenfive  commerce 
of  the  globe,  feon  confifted  of  nothing  elfe  but 
merchants,  fa&ors,  and  failors,  who  were  de-» 
ftroyed  by  long  voyages.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
loft  the  foundation  of  all  real  power,  which  con- 
fifts  in  agriculture,  natural  induftry,  and  popu- 
lation ;  and  there  was  confequently  no  proportion 
between  their  commerce  and  tbe  means  of  keep* 
ing  it  up. 

They  carried  thefe  deftruftive  meafurcs  ftiU 
further  ;  and,  animated  with  the  rage  of  con- 
queft,  extended  thcmfclves  over  a  vaft  tradt  of 
land,  which  no  European  nation  would  have 
been  able  to  preferve,  without  impairing  its  own 
ftrength. 

Thus  this  fmall  country,  which  of  itfelf  was 
not  very  populous,  conftantly  exhaufted  itfelf  in 
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.foldiers^  faiiors,  and  inhabiunts^  fent  to  fupply  the 
colonies^ 

The  fpirit  of  religious  iotoleration  that  pre- 
vailed emoDgft  them^  would  not  allow  them  to 
admit  into  the  clafs  of  their  own  citizens  the 
people  of  the  eafi  end  of  Africa^  and  they  were^ 
.tlierefore  obliged  to  be  perpetually  at  war  with 
their  new  fubjedb* 

As  the  government  fbon  changed,  its  fcheihes  pf 
trade  into  projeds  of  conqueft  ;  the  nation,  which 
had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial 
fpirit,  loon  affiimed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

TiM£-piBCEs,  fire-arms,  fine  cloths,  and  other 
aorticles,  which  have  been  fince  carried  into  In* 
dia,  not  being  then  brought  to  that  degree  of 

« 

perfedUon  they  have  lately  acquired,  .  the  Portu- 
guefe  could  not  carry  any  thing  there  but  money. 
They  foon  grew  tired  of  this,  and  took  away 
firom  the  Indians  by  force  what  they  had  before 
t)btained  by  purchafe. 

Th£N  was  to  be  feen  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  the  utmoft  profufion  of  riches,  joined 
to  the  moft  extreme  poverty.  The  only  opulent 
perfons^  were  thofe  who  had  held  fomeemploy- 
fiient  ki  India ;  while  the  hufbandman,  who 
found  no  one  to  affift  him  in  his  toil,  and  the 
artifts,  who  were  unable  to  procure  workmen, 
being  foon  compelled  to  forego  their  feveral  oc- 
cupations, were  reduced  to  the  loweft  flate  of 
mifcry. 

All  thefe  misfortunes  had  been  forefeen.  When 
the  difcovery  of  India  engaged  the  attention  of 
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Portugal,  that  court  flattered  itfelf  that  the  bare  ap' 
pearance  of  its  Ihips  in  that  mild  cliniate,  would 
infure  the  poiSeiSbn  of  it ;  that  the  trade  of  thefe 
countries  would  prove  as  inexhauftible  a  iburce 
of  riches  to  the  nation,  as  it  had  been  to  thofe 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  xnaAers  of  it ;  and 
that  by  the  treafure  arifiag  froni  it,  the  ftate, 
notwithftanding  its  fmall  extent  of  territory,  would 
become  equal  in  flrength  and  grandeur  to  the  moft 
formidable  powers.  There  were  fome,  however, 
who  were  not  mifled  by  thefe  deiufivc  hopes.  The 
moll  penetrating  and  moderate  of  the  miniiiei^  ven- 
tured to  affirm,  that  the  confequence  of  running  in 
fearch  of  rich  minerals,  and  glittering  mercbandiie, 
would  be  an  inattention  to  objects  of  real  advantage, 
agriculture,  and  manufad:ures ;  that  wars,  fhip- 
wrecks,  epidemical  difeafes,  and  other  accidents, 
would  weaken  the  whole  empire  beyond  recovery ; 
that  the  ftate  thus  carried  out  from  its  center  by  the 
inipulfe  of  an  extravagant  ambition,  would  either 
by  force  or  art  attrad  the  fubjeds  to  Ac  moft 
diftant  ,parts  of  Afia;  that  even  if  the  enter* 
prize  fucceeded,  it  would  raife  a  powerful  con- 
federacy, which  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the 
crown  of  Portugal  to  defeat.  Attempts  were 
in  vain  made,  ibme  time  after  this,  to  convince 
thefe  difcerning  men  of  their  error,  by  ihewing 
them  that  the  Indians  were  fubdued,  the  Moor$ 
repulfed,  and  the  Turks  defeated;  and  by  ex-> 
hibiting  the  tide  of  wealth  that  flowed  into  Por- 
tugal. Their  opinions  were  too  well  grounded 
in  experience  to  be  fliaken   by  th^   report  of 
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thefe  flattering  fucceffcs.  They  ftUi  infiftcd  that  ^  0^0  k 
a  few  years  would  difcovet  the  folly  x)f  pufhing  ^  ■/  ■  .^ 
thefe  ptirfi.iits  to  extremity,  and  that  they  tnirft 
inevitably  lead  to  a  corruption  of  morals,  and  end 
in  ravages  and  univerfal  confufion.  Time,  the 
great  arbiter  of  political  matters,  has  fince  con- 
firmed their  predldtions. 

Op  all  the  conquefts  which  the  Portuguefe  had  Prcfentftate 
made  in  India,  they  poflefs  none  at  prefcnt  but  tupuefc  af' 
Macao,  Diu,  and  Goa;  and  the  united  rmpottance  dT^^ 

of  thefe  three  fcttlemehts,  in  tJheir  intercourfe  with 

* 

India  and  Portugal,  is  very  inconfiderable. 

Macao  annually  fends  two  veffels  to  Goa  laden 
with  China  and  other  goods,  that  are  rejefted  at 
Canton  ;  the  owners  of  which  are  generally  Chi- 
ncfc  merchants.    Thefe  ftips  bring  back  as  much 
of  the  f^nda),  Indian  fafFron,  ginger  and  pepper, 
as  one  of  the  frigates  belonging  to  Goa  has  been 
able  to  procure  on  the  fouthem  coaft.    The  veflel 
which  trades  to  the  north  carries  a  part  of  the 
cargo  diat  comes  f)'om  China  to  Surat,  where  it 
takes  in  fome  linens,  and  completes  its  lading  at 
Diu,  which  is  not  what  it  was  formerly*     A  ihip 
arrives  every  year  from  Europe,  which  procures 
at  Goa  a  fmjall  and  indifferent  cargo,   coniifling 
of  goods  picked  up  fronv  China,  Guzarat,  and  a 
few  Engliih  fadtories,  and  fells  them  at  Mofam- 
Mque,  Brafil,  Angola,  or  the  capital. 

Such  is  the  declining  fiate  into  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe affairs  in  India  are  fallen,  from  that  pin- 
nacle of  glory  to  which  they  had  been  raifed  by 
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BOOK  the  tjQid  adventurers  who  difcovered,  and  the 
^-*-v — '  intrepid  heroes  who  conquered  that  country* 
The  fcene  of  their  glory  and  opulence  b  be- 
come that  of  their  ruin  and  difgrace*  Their 
fituation^  however,  is  not  fo  defperate  as  it  may 
appear*  Their  remaining  pofTeflions  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  large  ihare  vol 
the  affairs  of  India.  But  this  change  can  only  be 
cfFe<fled  by  the  aids  of  philofophy  and  a  fpirit 
of  liberty.  If  the  Portuguefe  knew  their  true 
interefts,  if  their  ports  were  declared  free,  and 
thofe  who  fettled  in  them  had  their  fortunes  and 
the  liberty  of  confcience  fecured  to  them ;  Indians 
who  are  now  opprefTed  by  their  government, 
and  Europeans  who  are  injured  by  their  mo- 
nopolizing  companies,  would  refort  to  their  (et- 
tlements  in  great  numbers,  and  their  flag,  which 
has  long  been  defpifed,  would  again  become  re* 
fpe&able.  Their  power  cannot,  however,  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  a  perfevering  and 
confiderate  people,  whofe  enterprizes  we  now 
proceed  to  relate. 
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BOOK        II. 


The  fettkmentSj    warsj    policy  ^    and  trade  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Eqft-Indics. 


TH  £   republic  of    Holland  has^    from  its  book 
firil  rife,   been  an  objed:  of  Univerfal  ad- 
miration,  and  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  curiofity 
siDd  attention  of  the  remoteft  pofteritv.     Its  inha- 
bitants have  on  all  occafions  diflinguiihed  thetn- 
felves  by  their  induftry  and  enterprizing  genius  ; 
but  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  know- 
ledges of  maritime  affairs,    and  their  expeditions 
to  the  continent  of   India.      Before   we  attend 
them  in  their  progrefs  to  thefe  opulent  and  ex- 
tenfive  regions,   let  us  trace  their  hiftory  to  its 
earltefl:  sera.    Such  a  retrofped  is  peculiarly  pro- 
per in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  it  wUl  compre- 
hend at  one  glance,  all  thofe  charaderiftic  marks 
by  which  tiie  genius  of  a  nation  is  diflinguiihed. 
It  is  neceijary  that  a  reader  who  refle^fts  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  himfelf,  if  the  original  ilate 
of  this  nation  were  fuch  as  afforded  a  prefage  of 
its  future  power ;   and  whether  the  heroic    af- 
fociates  of  Civilis,  who  defied  the  Roman  power, 
did  not  transfufe  their  fpirit  into  thofe  brave  re- 
publicans,   who,   under  the  aufpices  of  NaiTau, 
Vol.  M  oppofcd 
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oppofed  the  dark  and  odious  tyranny  of  Philip  the 
Second. 
Ancient  re.       Ix   is  z  fa&  eftabliflicd  by  the  beft  hiftorical 

volutions  in  ,        .  '  -  .  ,  i-  i 

UoiUnd.      authority,    that    in    the  century    preceding    the 
chriitian  serii,    the   Batts,    diflatisfied  with  their 
fituatipn  in  HefTe,  fettled  upon  the  ifland  formed 
by  the  Naal  and  the  Rhine;  which  was  marlhy, 
and    had  few    or  no  inhabitants.      They    gave 
the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  new  country.     Their 
government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  arifto* 
cracy,  and  democracy.      Their  chief  was,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,    nothing  more  than  a  principal 
citizen,  whofe  office  was  rather  to  advife  than  to 
command.     The  principal  men  who  exercifed  ju- 
rifdiftion,  and  commanded  the  troops  in  their  rc-. 
fpedlive  diftri<fts,  were  chofen,  as  well  as  the  kings, 
in  a  general  aflembly.    A  hundred  perfons,  fele&ed 
from  among  the  people,  prefided  over  every  country, 
and  a£ted  as  chiefs  in  the  different  liamlets.    The 
whole  nation  was,  in  fome  meafure,  an  army  always 
Jn  readinefs.  Each  family  compofed  a  body  of  mili- 
tia, which  ferved  under  a  captain  of  its  own  chufing* 
Such    was  the    fta.te  of  Batavia'^  when  Casfar 
.paflcd  the  Alps.     This  Roman  general  defeated 
the  Helvetians,    feveral  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  the 
Belgae  and  Germans,  who  had  croffed  the  Rhine, 
and  extended  his  conquefts  beyond  that  river.     In 
confequence  of  this  expedition,  the  boldnefs  and 
fuccefs  of  which  were  equally  aftonifhing,  the  pro^ 
teftion  of  the  conqueror  was  courted  on  all  fides. 

Some  writers,   too  ssealous  for  the  honour  of 
tbeir  cduntrj^,  affirm  that  the  Batavian$  entered 
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iflto  an  alliance  with  Rome :  but  the  truth  is»  they 
fubmitted,   on  condition  that  they  fliould  bie  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  pay  no  tribute,  and  be 
obliged  only  to  perform  military  fervices. 

C.£SAR  foon  diftinguiihed  the  Batavians  from 
die  other  nations  that  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans.  This'  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  when 
by  Pompey's  influence  he  was  recalled  to  Rome^ 
and  refufed  to  obey  the  fenate's  orders;  when 
relying  on  the  abfolute  authority  which  his  con« 
du&  had  at  length  given  him  over  the  legions 
and  auxiliaries,  he  attacked  his  ^enemies  in  Spain^ 
Italy,  and  Afia :  at  this  juncture,  fenfible  that 
the  Batavians  had  a  principal  ihare  in  his  vic- 
tories, he  gave  them  the  glorious  appellation  of 
the  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Roman  people. 

hYvi,K  this,  irritated  by  the  unjuft  proceedings 
of  certain  governors,  they  obeyed  the  di&ates  of 
that  noble  impulfe,  fo  becoming  men  of  fpirit,  which 
prompts  them  to  take  arms  to  revenge  an  infult. 
They  fliewed  themfelves  as  formidable  enemies,  as 
they  were  faithful  allies ;  but  thefe  troubles  fubfid^ 
ing,  the  Batavians  were  pacified,  but  not  fubdued. 

When  Rome,  after  having  rifen  to  a  pitch 
of  greatnefs  unknown  before,  and  which  has 
never  fince  been  equalled  by  any  ftate,  no  longer 
retained  thofe  manly  virtues  and  ftriA  principles 
which  were  the  ground-work  of  that  noble  fuper- 
ftradure ;  when  her  laws  had  loft  their  force, 
her  armies  their  difcipline,  and  her  citizens  the 
love  of  their  country  :  the  barbarians,  who  by  the 
terror  of  th^  Roman  nan^e  had  been  driven  to 
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the  north,  where  they  had  been  confined  by  force  to 
remain,  poured  likea  torrent  into  the  fouthern  coun^ 
tries*    The  empire  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  fineft 
provinces  became  a  prey  to  thofe  whom  the  Romans 
bad  always  either  degraded  or  oppreffed.     The 
Franks,  in  particular,  feized  upon  the  countries  he- 
longing  to  the  Gauls;  and  Batavia  became. a  part  of 
that  extenfive  and  famous  kingdom,  wfajch  was 
founded  by  thefe  conquerors  in  the  fifth  century. 
«  The  new  monarchy  experienced  thofe  incon* 
veniences  which  are  almofl  infeparable  from  rifing 
Hates ;  and  are  indeed  too  frequently  felt  in  the 
beft  efiabliihed  governments.     It  was  fomedmes 
under  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  pcrfon ;  and  at 
others  was  fubjeiS:  to  the  caprice  of  a  number  of 
tyrants.    It  was  conftantly  engaged  either  in  fo- 
re^ wars,  or  expofed  to  the  rage  of  intdHne 
diflentions.     Sometimes  it  made  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates  tremble  for  their  fafety.;    but   much 
more  frequently   fuffered  from  the  incurfions  of 
the  northern  people  who  ravaged  its  provinces*- 
It  was  equally  the  viftim  of  the  weaknefe  of  fc- 
verai  of  its  princes,  and  of  the  unbounded  aair 
bition   of   their  favourites  and  minifters.      The 
overbearing  fpirit    of    the    pontiffs   undermined 
the  power  of   the   throne,   and    their  iiikfolcDce 
brought  both  the  laws  and  religion  into  dilgrace. 
Anarchy  and  tyranny  followed  each  other  fo  cloie, 
that  the  moft  fanguine  dj^fpaired  of  eyer  feeing 
affairs  put  upon  a  tolerable  footing.     The  glo^ 
rious  sera  of  Charlemagne's  government  was  only 
«  tranficnt  gleam  of  light*    As  his  great  adiion 
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were  the  effcd  of  his  genius,  and  not  in  the  leaft  ^  ^^j^  ^ 
owmg  to  the  influence  of  any  good  inflitutions ; 
after  his  death,  affairs  returned  to  that  date  of  con- 
fufion  from  which  they  had  been  retrieved  by  his  fa- 
ther Pepin,  and  more  particularly  by  his  own  endea- 
vours. The  French  monarchy,  the  limits  of  which 
he  had  extended  too  far,  was  divided.  Germany,  to 
which  the  Rhine  ferved  as  a  natural  barrier,  fell  to 
ttieihare  of  one  of  his  grandfons  :  and,  by  anunac-  , 
countable  arrangement,  Batavia,  to  which  the  Nor- 
mans in  their  excurfions  had  a  little  before  given  the 
name  of  Holland,  was  included  in  that  allotment. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Ger- 
man branch  of  the  Carlovinians  became  extin&. 
As  the  other  princes  of  France  had  neither  courage 
fier  power  to  aflert  their  rights,  the  Germans 
eafily  difengaged  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Thofe  of  the  nation,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  delegated 
power  fr6m  the  monarch,  governed  the  five  circlca 
of  which  the  ftate  was  compofed,  chofe  a  chief  out 
of  their  own  body.  This  chief,  fearing  left  thefe 
powerful  men  might  be  tempted  to  .throw  off  their 
dependence,  if  any  feverer  conditions  were  re-, 
quired  of  them,  contented  himfelf  with  their  fide- 
lity and  homage,  and  exacted  only  fuch  fervices  as 
they  were  obliged  to- by  the  feudal  laws. 

At  this  memorable  jundure,  the  counts  of 
Holland,  who,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  provincial 
chiefs,  had  hitherto  exercifed  a  precarious  and  de- 
pendent authority,  obtained  the  fame  rights  as  the 
other  great  vafiTals  of  Germany  ;  and  as  they  after- 
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^  9.^  ^  wards  enlarged  their  territories  by  conqueft,  mar- 
* — >r — '  riages,  and  grants  from  the  emperors,  they  in  time 
became  totally  independent  of  the  empire.  They 
were  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  their  unjuft  attempts 
againft  the  public  liberty.  Their  fubjefis  were  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  force,  cajoled  by  flattery,  or 
corrupted  by  profufion.  War  and  peace,  taxes, 
laws,  and  treaties  were  managed  by  the  three 
united  powers  of  the  count,  the  nobles,  and  the 
towns.  The  republican  fpirit  ftill  prevailed  in 
the  nation,  when  by  fome  extraordinary  events  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy, 
whofe  former  power,  though  before  confiderable, 
was  greatly  ftrengthened  by  this  union. 

Those  who  had  the  fagacity  to  inveftigate  pro- 
babilities, forefaw,  that  this  ftate,  which  was  formed 
as  if  were  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  many  others, 
would  one  day  be  of  great  weight  in  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
its  advantageous  fituation,  and  its  real  ftrength, 
afforded  moft  a  certain  profpedh  of  its  future 
greatnefs.  Thefe  projeds  and  expe&ations,  which 
were  juft  ripening  into  realities,  were  difappointed 
by  an  event,  which,  though  it  happens  every  day, 
never  fails  to  baffle  the  defigns  of  ambition.  The 
male  line  in  that  houfe  became  extinft ;  and  Mary, 
who  was  fole  heirefs  to  its  dominions,  by  her  mar- 
riage in  1477,  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
the  advantages  that  had  been  gained  by  feveral  fuc- 
cefsful ftruggles,  a  great  number  of  intrigues,  and 
fome  afts  of  injuftice. 
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At  this  aera,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  each  of  the  ^  9,°  ^ 
feventeen  provinces  of  the  lo^V  countries  had  par-  ^  ■  ^  ^ 
ticular  laws,  eztenfive  privileges,  and  almoft  a  di-*  , 
tinft  government.  The  excellent  principle  of 
union  which  ecjually  contributes  to  the  welfare  and 
fecurlty  both  of  empires  and  republics,  was  uni* 
yerfally  difregarded.  The  people  having  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  accuftomed  to  this  flate  of 
confiifioD,  had  no  idea  that  it  was  poffible  to  enjoy 
a  more  rational  form  of  government.  This  preju- 
dice was  of  fo  long  a  ftanding,  (o  generally  adopt** 
ed,  and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  Maximilian^ 
Philip  and  Charles,  the  three  Auflrian  princes  who 
firft  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Bur* 
guody,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  attempt  any  in- 
novation* They  flattered  themfelves,  that  fome 
happier  conjuncture  might  enable  their  fucceiTora 
to  execute  with  fafety,  a  plan,  which  they  could 
not  even  attempt  withput  danger. 

At  this  time  a  great  change  was  preparing  in  the  Hireofthe 
minds  of  men  in  Europe.    The  revival  .of  letters,  hoUmI  . 
the  exteniion  of  commerce,  the  invention  of  print*- 
ir^,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  compafs,  brought  on 
the  a^rawhen  human  reafon  was  to  ihake  o^the    ' 
yoke  of  fome  of  thofe  prejudices  which  had  gained 
ground  in  the  barbarous  ages. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world  were  for  the 
moft  part  cured  of  the  Romilh  fuperftitions.  They 
were  diigufted  at  the  abufe  the  popes  made  of 
their  authority ;  the  contributions  they  raifed  upon 
the  people ;  the  fale  of  indulgences ;  and  more 
particularly   at   shofe    abfurd    refinements    with 
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fi  o^o  K  which  they  had  difguifed  the  plain  religion  of  Jcfus 
Chrift. 

But  thefe  difcerning  people  were  not  the  firft  who 
attempted  a  revolution.     This  honour  was  referved 
for  a  turbulent  monk,  whofe  barbarous  eloquence 
rouzed  the  northern  nations.  The  moft  enlightened 
men  of  the  age  contributed  to  undeceive  the  reft. 
Some  of  the  European  princes  embraced  the  reform- 
ed religion;  others  held  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  former  found  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing over  their  fubjeds  to  their  opinions ;  while  the 
latter  had  much  difficulty  to  prevent  theirs  from  em- 
tracing  the  new  dodrines.     They  had  recourfe  to  a 
variety  of  meafures,  which  were  top  often  purfued 
with  rigour.     That  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  had 
deftroyed  the  Saxons,  the  Albigenfes,>ndthc  Huf- 
fites,  was  revived.  Gibbets  wereeredted  and  fires  kin- 
died  anew,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  new  doftrine. 
No  fovereign  was  fo  ready  to  make  ufe  of  thefe 
expedients  as   Philip  II.     His  tyranny  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  his  extenfive  monarchy  j  and  his  zeal 
for  his  religion  prompted    him   to    perfecute  all 
thofe  who  fell  under  the  denomination  of  heretics 
or  infidels.     Defigns  were  formed  to  deprive  the 
inhabitants    of  the  low  countries  of  their   privi- 
leges ;   and  millions  of  citizens  were  condemned 
to  the  fcafFold.     The  people  revolted  :  'and  the 
fame  fcene  was  renewed  which  the  Venetians  had 
fliewn  the  world  many  centuries  before,  when  fly- 
^  ing  from  oppreffion,  and  finding  no  retreat  upon 
land,  they  fought  an   afylum   upon   the  waters. 
Seven  fmall  provinces  lying  on  the  northern  fide  of 

Brabant 
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Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  were  rather  overflowed  *  °,?  "^ 

11. 

than  watered  by  large  rivers,  and  often  covered  by  * — >r— ' 
the  fea,  whofe  violpnce  was  with  difficulty  reftrained 
hj  dikes ;  having  ho  wealth  but  what  accrued  from 
a  few  pafture  lands,  and  a  little  fifhing ; .  formed 
one  of  fhe  richeft  and  moft  powerful  republics  in 
the  world ;  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  model  of  commercial  flates.  The  firft  ef- 
forts of  this  uniteil  people  "had  not  the  defired  fuc* 
cefi;    but  though  they  were  frequently  defeated, 
they  ended  with  viftories*  The  Spaniih  troops  they 
had  to  encounter,  were  the  beft  in  Europe,  and  at 
firft  gained  feveral  advantages.  But  by  degrees  the 
new  republicans-recovered  their  lofies.     They  re- 
fiiled  with  firmnefs ;  and  gaining  experience  from 
their  own  mifcarriages,  as  well  as  from  the  example 
of  their  etiemies,  they  at  length  became  their  fu- 
pcriors  in^  the  art  of  war :  and  the  neceffity  they  lay 
under  of  difputing  every  inch  of  ground  in  fo  con- 
fined a  country  as  Holland,  gave  them  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  the  art  of  fortifying  a  country  or 
a  town  in  the  beft  manner. 
*   The  weak  ftate   of  Holland,   at  its  firft  rife, 
obliged   it   to  feek  for  arms  aod  affiflance  from 
every  quarter  where  there  was  any  profpcdt  of  ob- 
taining them.     It  granted  an  afylum  to  pirates 
of  all  nations,  with  a  view  of  employing  them 
againft  the  Spaniards ;  and  this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  their   naval   fhrength.     Wife   laws,    an 
admirable  ordisr,  a  conftitution  which  preferved 
equality  among  mankind,  an  excellent  police  and 
a  fpirit   of  toleration,   foon  erefted  this  republic 

into 
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BOOK    into  a  powerful  ftate.    In  the  year  1 590*  the  Hoi- 

landers  more  than  once  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
Spanlih  flag*  They  had  already  eftablifhed  a  kind 
of  trade)  the  moft  fuitable  that  could  be  to  their 
fkuation.  Their  veffels  were  employed,  as  they  arc 
ftill,  in  carrying  the  merchandife  of  one  nation  to 
another.  The  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  towns  in 
Italy,  were  in  poflcffion  of  thefe  tranfports :  and  the 
Hollanders,  in  competition  with  them,  by  their 
frugality  foon  gained  the  advantage.  Their  fhips 
of  war  protefted  their  merchantmen.  Their  mer- 
chants grew  ambitious  of  extending  their  commerce, 
and  got  the  trade  of  Lifbon  into  their  hands,  where 
they  purchafed  Indian  goods,  which  they  fold  again 
to  all  the  Hates  of  Europe. 

Philip  IL  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  Por* 
tugal,  enjoined  his  new  fubje£ls  in  1594,  to  hold 
no  correfpondence  with  his  enemies.  This  arbi- 
trary prince  did  not  forefee  that  this  prohibition, 
which  he  thought  muft  weaken  the  Hollanders, 
would  in  fad  render  them  more  formidable.  Had 
not  thefe  difcerning  navigators  been  excluded  from 
a  port,  upon  which  the  whole  fuccefs  of  their 
naval  enterprifes  depended,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  have  contented  themfelves 
with  the  large  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the 
European  feas,  without  thinking  of  failing  to  re- 
moter climates.  But  as  it  was  impoffible  to  pre- 
serve their  trade  without  the  produ&ions  of  the  caft, 
they  were  forced  to  go  beyond  a  fphere  which 
was,  perhaps,   too   confined   for  a  fituation  like 

theiis ; 
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fteirs  i  and  rcfolved  to  feek  their  riches  at  the  foun-  *  00  k 

A  mm 


It  appeared  to  be  the  beft  plan  to  fit  out  fhips,  ^Jya^s  of 
!      and  fend  them  to  India  :  but  the  Hollanders  want-  !,^1*?°t*"" 

I  dcrs  to  in* 

cd  pilots  who  were  acquainted  with  the  feas,  and  ^^ 
h&OTs  who  underftood  the  commerce  of  Afia* 
I  They  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  making  long 
I  voyages,  where  the  enemy  was  mailer  of  the  coafts, 
aad  of  having  their  veffels  intercepted  during  a  paf- 
fage  of  fix  thoufand  leagues.  It  was  judged  more 
advifeable  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  a  pafl'age 
to  China  and   Japan   through  the   northern  feas, 

which  would  be  ihorter,  as  well  as  more  whole- 

1 

fotne  and  fecure.  The  Engliih  had  made  the  at- 
tempt in  vain ;  and  the  Hollanders  renewed  it  with 
no  better  fuccefs. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprife, 
Cornelius  Houtman,  a  merchant  of  that  nation,  a 
man  of  a  penetrating  and  daring  genius,  being  de- 
tained at  Lifbon  for  debt,  gave  the  merchants  at 
Amfterdam  to  underftand,  that  if  they  would  pro- 
cure his  enlargement,  he  would  communicate  to 
them  many  difcoveries  he  had  made,  which  might 
turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  in  fad  informed 
himfeif  of  every  particular  relating  to  the  paffage 
to  India,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  trade  in 
thofe  parts.  His  propofals  were  accepted,  and  hvs 
debts  difcharged.  The  information  he  gave  prov- 
ing anfwerable  to  the  expe<ftations  he  had  raifed, 
thofe  who  had  releafed  him  from  his  confinement, 
formed  an  aiTociation  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany of  diftant  Countries,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand 
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mand  of  four  velfels  to  cor4u&  them  to  India  by 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 

The  principal  objedt  of  this  vojrage  was  to  obfervc 
the  coafts,  the  iDbabitants  and  the  trade  of  difTerent 
places,  avoiding,  as  much  as  pofllble,  the  Portu* 
guefe  fettlemeots.  Houtman  recomioitred  the  coafis 
of  Africa  and  Brazil ;  made  Ibme'  day  at  Madagafcar, 
touched  at  the  Maldives,  and  vifited  the  iilands  of 
Sunda ;  where  finding  the  country  abounding  in  pibp* 
per,  he  bought  a  quantity  of  it,  together  with  fomc 
others  of  the  mod  valuable  fpices.  His  prudence 
procured  him  an  alliance  with  the  principal  fove* 
reign  of  Java;  but  the  Portugucfe,  notwithflaAding 
they  were  hated,  and  had  no  fcttlement  upo^  the 
ifland,  created  him  fome  enemies.  Having  got  the 
better  in  fome  Ikirmilhes  he  was  unavoidably  edgar 
ged  in,  he  returned  with  his  fmall  fquadron  to  Hol- 
land-, where,  though  he  brought  little  wealth,  he 
raifedmuch  eipcftation.  He  brought  away  fomc  nc* 
groes,  Chinefe,  and  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  a  youi^ 
Dative  of  Malacca,  a  Japanefe,  and  Abdul,  a  pilot 
of  the  Guzarat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  per- 
fedtly  well  acquainted  With  the  coaft  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman,  and  the  dit 
covcries  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  en- 
couraged the  merchants  of  Amfterdam  to  fbrm 
the  plan  of  a  fettlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  throw  the  trade  of  ptp^ 
per  into  their  hands,  place  them  near  the  ifiands 
that,  produce  more  valuable  fpices,  and  facilitate 
their  communication  with  Chtna-and  Japan,  would 
fix  them  at  a  diftancc  from  the  center  of  that  Eur 

ropean 
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ropean  power,  which  they  had  the  moft  reafon  to  book 
dread  in  India.  Admiral  Van  Neck,  who  was  fent  ^ — v— -^ 
upon  this  important  expedition  with  eight  veiTels, 
arrivod  at  the  ifland  of  Java,  where  he  found  the 
iDhabitahts  prejudiced  *  againft  his  nation.  They 
fought  and  negociatcd  by  turns.  A^dul  the  pilots 
the  Chinefe,  and  above  all^  the  hatred  that  prevailed 
againft  the  Porjtuguefc,  proved  of  fervice  to  the 
Dutch.  They  were  permitted  to  trade,  and^  in  a 
ihort  time,  fitted  out  four  vefiels  laden  with  fpices 
and  fome  linens.  The  adniiral,  with  the  reft  of 
his  fleet  failed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  learnt 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  had  fofced  the  Por-^ 
tugueie  to  abandon  fome  places,  and  that  they  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  expelling 
them  from  the  reft.  He  eftablifhcd  fa&ories  in 
ieveral  of  thefe  iflands,  entered  into  treaty  with 
fome  of  the  fovereigns,  and  returned  to  Europe 
laden  with  riches. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  prevailed 
at  his  return.  The  fuccefs  of  hts  voyage  raifed  a 
frefli  emulation.  Societies  were  formed  in  m<^ 
of  the  maritime  and  trading  towns  in  the  low  coun* 
trips.  Thefe  afTociations  foon  became  {6  numerous^ 
that  they  injured  each  other ;  as  the  rage  of  pur* 
chafing  raifed  the  value  of  commodities  to  an  ex- 
orbitant degree  in  India,  and  the  neceffity  of  felling 
them  made  them  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their 
own  efforts,  and  by  the  want  of  power  in  each  of 
them  to  refift  a  formidable  enemy,  fully  bent  upon 
their  defhru&ion^  when  the  government,  which  is 

fome- 
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fometimes    wifer   than    individuals,    opportunely 
fiepped  in  to  their  affiftance. 


mcnitorthe       In  i6o2  thc  (Utes^ general  united  thefe  different 
pany.  focictics  into  one  body,  to  which  they  gave  the 

name  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It  was  inveiled 
with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
eaftern  princes,  to  ereft  forts,  chufe  their  own  go- 
vernors^ maintain  garrifbns,  and  to  nominate  offi- 
cers for  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice. 
'  This  company,  which  had  no  parallel  in  antiqui- 

ty, and  was  the  pattern  of  all  fucceeding  focieties 
of  the  fame  kind,  fet  out  with  great  advantages. 
The  private  aflbciations  which  had  been  previ-' 
oufly  formed,  proved  of  fervice  to  it  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  even  by  their  miftakes.  The  great 
number  of  veflels  which  they  fitted  out  had  con* 
tributed  to  make  all  the  branches  of  trade  perfed- 
ly  underftood ;  to  form  many  officers  and  feamen ; 
and  to  encourage  citizens  of  repute  to  undertake 
thefe  foreign  expeditions ;  perfons  only  of  no  efti- 
mation  or  fortune  having  been  expofed  in  the  firft 
voyages. 

So  many  united  ailiftances  could  not  fail  of 
being  improved  to  advantage,  when  profecuted 
with  vigour ;  and,  accordingly,  the  new  company 
foon  acquired  a  coniiderable  degree  of  power.  It 
jwas  a  new  (late,  ereAed  within  the  fiate  itfelf, 
which  enriched  it,  and  increafed  its  flrength  abroad; 
but  might,  in  time,  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
democratical  principle,  which  infpires  the  love  of 

equality 
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equality  and  occonomy,  of  the  laws,  and  of  onc*s  book 
own  cotintrymen.  %mwm^mmj 

Soon  after  its  eftablilhment,  the  company  fitted 
out  for  India  fourteen  ihips  and  fome  yachts,  un- 
der the  command  of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom 
the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  the  founder  of  their 
commerce,  and  of  their  powerful  colonies  in  the 
caft.  He  built  a  faftory  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  and 
fccured  it  by  fortifications ;  he  likewife  built  ano- 
ther in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Johor ;  and 
formed  alliances  with  feveral  princes  in  Ben- 
gal. He  had  frequent  engagements  with  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  in  which  he  had  almoft  always  the  advan- 
tage. In  thofe  parts  where  the  Portuguefe  had 
appeared  in  the  character  of  merchants  only,  he 
found  it  neccffary  to  remove  the  prejudices  they 
had  raifed  againft  his  countrymen,  whom  they  had 
reprefented  as  a  fet  of  banditti,  avowed  enemies  to 
ail  regal  authority,  and  addidted  to  all  manner  of 
vice.  The  behaviour  of  the  Hollanders  and  the 
Portuguefe  fpeedily  convinced  the  people  of  Afia 
which  of  thefe  nations  had  the  advantage  in  point 
of  manners.  A  bloody  war  foon  enfued  between 
thefe  two  powers. 

The  Portuguefe  had  on'their  fide  the  advantage  Wanofthe 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thefe  feas ;  they  were  ana  Portu- 
accuftomed  to  the  climate,  and  had  the  aififtance  ^*  ^ 
of  feveral  nations,    which,    though    they  hated 
them,  were  compelled  through  fear  to  fight  for 
their  oppreflfors.     The  Hollanders  were  animated 
by  the  critical  fituation  of  their  aflfairs ;  by  the 
)K>pes  of  procuring  aa  abfolute  and  lafting  inde- 
pendency. 
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pendency  9  which  at  prefent  they  could  not  boafl 
of  i  by  the  ambition  of  eftablifhjng  a  vaft  com- 
merce upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  old  n^afters; 
and  by  the  hatred  which  a  difference  in  religious 
opinions  had  rendered  implacable,  Thefe  paf- 
fions,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ipfpired  ail  the 
adtivity,  firength^  and  perfeverance  neceffary  for 
the  execution  of  great  deiigns,  did  not  hinder  them 
from  taking  their  meafures  with  precaution. 
Their  humanity  and  honeity  attached  the  people 
to  their  caufe ;  and  many  of  them  foon  declared 
againft  their  ancient  opprefTors, 
.  The  Hollanders  were  continually  fending  over 
frefh  colonifts^  ihips,  and  troops,  while  the  Por- 
tuguefe  were  left  without  any  forces  but  ,their 
own.  Spain  did  not  fend  them  any  fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen, or  grant  them  the  protection  of  the 
fquadron  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  India  ; 
fhe  neither  repaired  their  places  of  ftrength,  or 
renewed  their  garrifons.  It  Ihould  feem  that  ihe 
wanted  to  humble  her  new  fubje^s,  whom  Ihe 
thought  not  fo  fubmiffive  as  might  be  wilhed,  and 
tp  perpetuate  her  authority  by  expofing  them  to 
repeated  loffes.  She  proceeded  ftill  further ;  and 
to  prevent  Portugal  from  having  any  refources  in 
itielf,  ihe  feized  upon  its  inhabitants,  and  fent 
them  to  Italy,  Flanders,  and  other  cpun  tries  where 
Ibe  was  at  war. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fcale  continued 
even  for  a  long  time,  and  the  fuccefs  was  vari- 
ous on  both  fides.  Nor.  is  this  in'  the  leaft  fur- 
prizing.      The   Portugyefe^  on    their  arrival    in 
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India,  had  adching  to  encounter  at  fea  but  a  few  ^  9^^  ^ 
weak  veflels^  ill  built^  ill  armed,  apd  ill  defended  y 
nothing  by  land  but:  efieminate  (pen,  voluptuous 
princes,  and  daftstrdly  flaves  :  w^hereas  thofe  who 
came  to  \Vreft  the  feeptre  of  Afia  out  of  their  hands, 
had  vcilels  to  board' of  the  fame  <:onftrufl:ion  as 
their  ow4  ^  xegUlar  fortrefibs  to  aflaulr,  and  £uro-» 
peans  to  conquer  itnd  fubdue,  who  were  grown 
haughty  by  a  long  furies  of  vi(£lotie$,  and  by  being 
the  founders  of  an  itnmenfe  empire* 

The  time  wis  Iww  come,  when  the  Portuguef<^ . 
were  to  topiate  thcSr  perfidy,,  their  robberies,  and 
thtk  cruelties ;  and  the  predi&ion  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Perfia  was  fulfilled,  who  afking  an  ambaf« 
&dor  juft  arrived  at  Goa,  how  .many  governors  bis 
mafter  had  beheadod  fince  the  eftabliihment  of  his. 
power  in. India';  r9f^^i9td  foi  M(wtx,  None ai  all.  So 
much  the  "Okfff^  replied  the  monarch ;  hh  authority 
tonmt  he  of  Icng  (iur^tion  in  a  county  where  fo  maty 
aRs  of  gutrage  $itd  iarbarity  ar^  cwnmittcd^ 

It  does  not,  however,  appear^  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  that  tb:  Hollanders  poflcfied  that  daring 
raihoefsi  that  vnlbakca  intrepidity,  which  had 
marked  the  enterprizes  of  the  Poicuguefe ;  but 
there  was  a  coafiftency  and  unreniitcing  perfever-- 
ance  obfervable  in  all  their  dcfigns.  Often  repulfed, 
but  never  diicouraged,  they  renewed  their  attack 
with  freih  vigour,  and  on  a  better  plan.  They 
never  expofed  chemfelves  to  the  danger  of  a  total 
defeat.  If,  In  any  engagement,  their  fliips  had 
foffcred,  Aey  fljeered  offs  and  as  they  never  loft 
fghtof  their  commercial  intcreft,the  vancjuiihed 

Vol.  I.  N  fleet. 
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B  o  o  K  fleet,  while  it  was  repairing  on  the  eoaftt  belonging 
to  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  purchafed  merchan* 
dife,  and  returned  to  Holland.  By  this  method 
the  company  acquired  a  new  fund/ which  enabled 
them  to  undertake  frelh  enterprizes.  If  the  Hol- 
landers did  not  alwa]'8  perform  great  aftions^ 
they  never  attempted  ufelefs  ones.  They  had  nei- 
ther the  pride  nor  the  vain  glory  of  die  Portu- 
guefe,  who  had  •  frequently  engaged  in  war  rather 
perhaps  through  the  love  of  fame  than-  of  power^ 
The  Hollanders  fteadily  purfued  their  firft  plan, 
without  fufiering  themfelves  to  be  diverted  from  it 
either  by  motives  of  revenge,  or  projeds  of  con* 
qucft. 

'  In  the  year  1607,  they  endeavoured  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  ports  belonging  to  the 
vail  empire  of  China,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
cautious  of  admitting  llrangers.  The  Ponuguefe 
found  means,  by  bribery^  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  miflionaries,  to  get  the  Hollan4(»  exclud- 
ed. They  refolved  to  extort  by  force  what  they 
could  not  obtain  by  treaty,  and  determined  to 
intercept  the  veflels  belonging  to  -the  Chinefe. 
This  piratical  proceeding  did  not  anfwer  their  ex« 
pedtations.  A  Portuguefe  fleet  failed  from  Macao 
to  attack  the  pirates  who  thought  proper  to  retire. 
The  inequality  of  their  numbers,  the  tmpofltbility 
of  refitting  in  feas  where  they  had  no  ihelter,  and 
the  fear  of  difgracing  their  nation  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  empire,  whofe  good  opinion  it  was  their  in- 
tcrefl  to '  prefervc ;  all  thefe  confidwations  deter* 

.  ,  •     •'   -  minpd 
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thined  thctn  to  decline  the  fight :   but  this  was  ®  ^^  ^ 
dnly  for  a  fliort  titne^  %mtmjma 

Some  yean  after  the  Hollanders  laid  fiege  to  & 
{)lace»  the  importance  of  which  they  had  beconie 
acquainted  with«  The  ebterprize  did  dot  fucceed  i 
but  as  they  never  loft,  any  advantage  that  Could  be 
gained  by  their  armaments^  they  fent  that  which 
they  h^d  employed  againft  Macao  to  form  a  colony 
kk  the  Pifcadore^iileSi  Thefe  are  rocks  where  no 
Water  is  to  be  had  in  dry  feafons,  and  no  pMvifions 
at  any  tinie»  Thefe  inconveniencies  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  any  folid  advant;ages>  becaufe 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  continent  were  for*^ 
bidden^  on  the  fevereft  penalties^  to  hold  any  Cor* 
refpondence  with  Grangers  who  might  become 
dangerous  fb  near  the  cdaftsi  The  Hollanders 
had  determined  to  abandod  a  fettloment  which 
^chey  defpaired  of  making  ufeful>  when,  in  ths 
year  1 624,  they  were  invited  to  fix  at  Formofa,  and 
h^  a£urances  given  them  that  the  Chinisfe  mer-^ 
chants  would  be  allowed  full  liberty  to  go  thera 
^n^  trade  with  them* 

This   iiland>  though  tt  lies  oppoSte  to  the  the  UoU 
]>rovince  of  Fokien>  at  the  diftance  of  Only  thirty  a  r<;rtietnenK 
leagues  fxc^m  the  coaft,  was  not  fubjeA  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Chinefe^  whofe  genius  does  not 
incline  them  to  conqueft^  and  who>  through  an 
inhuman  and  ill-judged  policy^  wt>uld  rather  fuf^ 
fer  a  decreafe  of  population,  than  tranfplant  their  . 
Supernumerary  fubjeds  to  the  oeighbouring  cdun« 
tries*    Formo&  vhLS  found  to  be  a  hundred  and 
thiny  or  forty  ki^cs  in  circumferencet     Its  inht^ 
•  U  %  bUants, 


^ 
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B  o^  K  bitantSy  if  we  may  judge  frptn  their  mpnners  and 
■V— -*  their  appearance,  feemed  to  he  defcended  from  the, 
Tartars  in  the  moft  northern  p^rt  of  Afia :  and 
probably  found  their  way  throu^  the  comitry  of 
Corea*  They  lived  chiefly  by  fifliing  and  bunting, 
and  fcarce  wore  any  covering. 

The  Hollanders,  having  without  difficulty  in* 
formed  tbemfelves  of  every  particular  that  pru- 
dence fuggefted,  thought  it  moft  advifesible  to- 
tx  their  fettlemcnt  on  a  finall  ifland  th4t  lay 
contiguous  to  the  larger  one.  Thi»  fituation  af- 
forded them  three  confiderable  advaatages  %  they 
could  eafily  defend  themfelvea  if  hatred  or  jea- 
toufy  ihould  incline  theb*  neighbours  to  give  tb^fn 
any  difturbance ;  the  two  iflands  aflSbrded  them  a 
harbour,  and  they  might  carry  on  a  fafe  commu-> 
nication  with  China  during  the  monCbom,  which 
th^y  could  not  have  done  m  any  other  po&ion 
they  could  have  chofen* 

The  neW  colony  infenfibly  gained  ftrength 
without  attrading  any  notice^  'till  it  rofe  at  once  to 
a  degree  of  confcquence  that  afloniihed  all  Afia« 
This  unezpe^ed  profpcrity  was  owing  to  the  con- 
queft  of  China  by  the  Tartars*  Thfus  it  is  that 
torrents  enrich  the  vallies  with  the  (lores  they  car* 
ry  down  from  the  deiblated  mountains.  Above  a 
hundred^thoufand  Chinefe,  who  refohred  not  to  Sub- 
mit to  the  conqueror,  fled  for  refuge  to  Formoia*. 
They  carried  with  them  that  activity  which  it  pe- 
culiar to  their  charadter,  the  manner  of  cukivatiag 
rice  and  fugar,  and  were  the  means  of  drawing  thi- 
ther from  their  own  nation  an  infinite  number  of 
3  vefli:ls« 
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veflels.  In  a  fliorc  time  the  iiiand  became  the 
centre  of  all  the  correfpondence  that  was  carried  on 
between  Java,  Siam,  the  Philippine  iilands,  China^ 
Japan,  and  the  reft  of  chofe  countries  i  and  in  a  fcvi( 
years  was  eonfidered  as  the  firft  mart  in  India. 
Tiie  Hollanders  flattered  themfelves  with  the  prof- 
pt6t  of  ftill  greater  advantages ;  but  fortune  dew 
ceived  their  expedtations. 

A  Chinese,  called  Equano,  of  obicure  birth^ 
wbofe  tnrbulent  difpoikion  had  made  him  turn 
pirate^  bad  ikttaihed,  by  the  greatness  of  his  u«* 
leats,-  to  the  rank  of  high-admiral.  He  defended 
his  country  againft  the  Tartars  for  a  confiderable 
time,  but  feeing  his  master  obliged  to  fubmit, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himfelf  with 
fte  conquerors.  He  was  decoyed  to  Pekin,  where 
he  was  feized,  and  condemlned  by  the  ufurper  to 
perpetual  imprifonment,  in  which  he  is  fuppoied 
to  have  died  of  poifori.  Coxinga  faved  himfelf 
on  board  his  father's  fleet,  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  oppreflfors  of  his  family  and  country,  and 
concluded  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  take  the  fe« 
vercft  revenge  upon  them,  if  he  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Formofa.  He  made  a  defcent  upon  it, 
and  the  mtniftcr  Hambroeck  was  taken  prifoner  in 
the  attack. 

HAMFR.OEC1C,  being  appointed  with  fome  other 
prifoners  to  be  ftnt  to  the  fort  of  Zealand  to 
prevail  with  his  countrymen  to  capitulate,  cailed 
to  mirid  the  example  of  Reguhis ;  he  exhorted 
them  to  be  firm,  and  uled  every  argument  to 
peribacle  them,  that  if  they  ftrenuoufly  perfcvered, 

N  3  they 
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•  o  o  K  they  would  oblige  the  enemy  to  retire.  The 
garrifon  being  aware  that  thi9  generous  van 
would,  on  his  retpm  to  the  cacnp,  fall  a  iacrificc 
to  his  magnanimity,  lifed  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
detam  him.  Their  remonftrances  were  (econded 
hy  the  tendered  folicitations  of  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who  were  in  the  citadel.  His  anfwer  waa, 
I  have  pleiiged  my  honour  tQ  return  to  tny  confoienunij: 
I  bold  ntyfelf  obliged  to  perform  my^promije.  J^  me- 
mory  Jtall  newr  be  fullied  with  the  reproach,  tbeit 
cut  of  regard  to  my  aipn  frfety  I  %iw  the  caufe  of 
fiever$r  treatment^  or  perhaps  of  d^ath,  to  the  campa" 
mons  of  my  misfortune.  After  this  heroic  fp^ech  h^ 
palmly  returned  to  thp  C^^P^f^^  c:ampi  an4  the  fiege 
began. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortifications  were  in 
^  bad  conditioni  aqd  the  fort  i}!  ftored  with  am- 
munition and  provifions  ;  not  with  (landing  the 
garrifon  was  weak,  and  the  fuccpurs  fent  to  ati^ 
tack  the  eneiny  bad  retreated  with  difgrace, 
Coyet  the  governor  made  an  obftinate  defencct 
In.  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662,  being  forced 
to  capitulate;^  he  repaired  to  Batavia,  where  his 
fuperiors  had  recourfe  to  thofe  iniquitous  date'* 
intrigues  w^iph  ^e  frequently  pra^lifed  in  all 
governments.  They  caft  refiedtions  upon  hi^ 
condu<ft,  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  that  the  lofs  of 
fo  in^portant  a  fettlemf  nt  was  owing  to  their  owa 
folly,  or  iiegligence.  The  attenipts  made  to 
recover  it,  proyi^d  uofucqefsful ;  and  the  HoU 
)^ders  were  at  la(t  reduced  to  the  nece^Sty  o^ 
earryipg-  pn  a  trade  vflth  Caqtop  qq  the  fame  con* 

ditions. 
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ditions,  and  under  the  fame  reftridions  as  other    *  ^j^  ^ 
nations.  '     ^. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  fingular,  that  fince  the  , 
year  1683,  when  Formafa  fell  under  the  dominiou 
of  China^  no  Europeans  have  ever  attempted  to 
form  any  'fettlement  there,  upon  the  fame  condi- 
tions at  lead,  as  that  of  the  Portuguefe  at  Macao. 
But  befides  that  the  fufpicious  temper  of  the  na- 
tioa  to  whom  that  ifland  belongs,  gives  no  room 
to  expert  fuch  an  indulgence  from  them,  one  may 
.venture  to  fironounce  that  fuch  an  enterprife  would 
be  a  bad  one. .  Formofa  was  a  place  of  importance 
only  fo  long  as  (he  Japanefe  had  a  communicatipn 
with  it^  and  its  produce  was  allowed  a  free  impor* 
tarion*  into  Japan. 

The  Hollanders  feemed  to  be  for  ever  excluded 
from,  this  empife.  After  fome  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts, they  began  to  defpair  of  getting  any  foot- 
ing there ;  when  one  of  their  captains^  who  was 
thrown  upon  the  coafls  of  Japan  by  a  ftorm  in 
•  16095  informed  them  that  the  people  were  favour- 
ably difpofed  towards  them. 

About  a  century  before  this,  the  government  Trade  of  rhe 
of  Japan  had  been  changed.    ,  A  magnanimous  lo'japwr* 
people  had  been  made  furious  by  a  tyrant.    Tay- 
cofama,  who  from  a  foldier  became  a  general,    • 
and  from  a  general  an  emperor,  had  ufurped  the 
whole  power,  and  aboliibed  all  the  rights  of  the 
people.    Having  ftripped  the  Dairo  of  the  little 
remains  of  his  authority,  he  had  reduced  all  the 
petty  princes  of  the  country  under  his  fubje€kion. 
Tyr^inny  is  arrived  at  its  height  when  it  eftabUAtft 

N  4  4^potifm 
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defpotifm  by  law,  Taycofama  went  ^ill  further , 
and  confirmed  it  by  fanguinary  laws.  His  civil 
legiflation  was  aftually  a  code  of  criminal  proTccu- 
tions^  exhibiting  nothing  but  fcafiblds^  punifli- 
mentSy  criminals^  and  executioners. 

The  Japanefe,  alarmed  at  this  profpe£t  of  fla- 
Tery,  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Tonents  of  blood 
were  ihed  throughout  the  empire  :  and  though 
•liberty  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  in  cou* 
rage  to  tyranny,  the  latter  triumphed  over  it* 
Tyranny  became  ftill  more  ferocious,  when  ani* 
mated  by  the  fpirit  of  revenge.  An  inquifitiont, 
public  as  well  as  private^  difmayed  the  citizens ; 
they  became  fpies,  informers,  accufers,  and  enc- 
mies  to  each  other.  An  error  in  the  admigiftraw 
tipn  of  the  police  was  confirued  into  a  crime 
againft  the  (late ;  and  an  unguarded  ezpreffioo  was 
made  high-treafon.  Profecution  afiumed  the  cha^ 
rafter  of  kgiflatioa.  Three  fucceffivie  generatiMs 
were  doomed  to  welter  in  their  own  blood ;  and 
rebel  parents  gave  birth  to  a  proscribed  pofterity. 

During  a  whole  century,  Japan  refembled  a 
dungeon  filled  with  criminals,  or  a  place  of  exe- 
cution. The  throne,  which  was  raifed  Xipoa  the 
ruins  of  the  altair,  was  furrounded  with  gibbets* 
The  fubjefts  were  become  as  cruel  as^  their  t)^ 
rant.  They  fought,  with  a  ibrange  avidity,  t# 
procure  death,  by  committing  crimes  which  were 
readily  fuggefted  under  a  defpotic  government 
For  want  of  executioners,  they  puniihed  tkem'- 
felves  for  the  lofs  of  liberty,  or  revenged  thtm^ 
XelVes  of  tyranny,  by  putting  an  end  to  tbek  own 

exiftence. 
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cxtfieoce.     To  enable  them  to  face  death,  and  to 
affift  them  in  fuffering  it,  they  derived  new  cou- 
rage from  cfariftianity,  which  the  Poitugueie  had 
introduced  amongft  them. 

The  oppreffions  the  Japanefe  laboured  under 
affbrded  an  opportunity  for  the  profeflbrs  of  this 
new  worfliip  to  make  numerous  profelytes.  The 
miffionaries  who  preached  a  fuffering  religion,  were 
liftened  to  with  attention.  In  vain  did  the  do&rine 
of  Confucius  try  to  gain  reception  among  a  people 
who  bordered  upon  China.  Some  erroneous  tenets  of 
chriflianity,  which  bore  aconfiderable affinity  tothofe 
of  the  Budzoifts,  and  the  penances  equally  enjoined 
by  the  two  fyftems,  procured  the  Portuguefe  miffio- 
naries fevcral  profelytes.  But  fettiog  afide  this  refem- 
blance,  the  Japanefe  would  have  chofen  to  embrace 
chriflianity  merely  from  a  motive  of  hatred  to  the 
prince* 

If  the  liew  religion  was  difcountenanced  at  court, 
it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  in 
the  families  of  the  dethroned  princes.  It  added  freih 
fuel  to  theirrefcntment :  they  were  fond  of  a  ftrange 
God  whom  the  tyrant  did  not  love.  Taycofania  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  perfecuted  thcchriiHans  as 
enemies  to  the  If  ate.  He  profcribed  the  doftrines  im- 
piOrted  from  Europe,  and  this  profcrij^tion  made  them 
ftfike  the  deeper  root.  Piles  were  kindled,  and  mil* 
lions  of  vidims  threw  tbemfclves  into  the  flamesi 
Theempcrors  of  Japan  tranfcendedthofe  of  Rome  in 
theart  of  perfecuting the chriflians*  Duringthe fpace 
of  forty  years  the  fcaliblds  were  ftained  with  the  in- 
weeoi  blood  ef  niartyrs.    This  prON'ed  the  feed  of 

chriftianity^ 
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3  o^o  K  chriftianity,  and  of  fedition  alfo.  Near  forty  tbott- 
* — w^— ^  fand  chriftians  in  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Da- 
rima  took  up  arni$  in  the  name,  and  for  the  name 
of  Chrift ;  and  defended  themfelves  with  fuch.fqry, 
that  not  a  (ingle  perfon  furrived  the  flaugbter  oc- 
cafioned  by  perfecution.  , 

The  navigation,  trade,  and  factories  of  the  Por* 
tugucfe  were  preferved  during  this  great  crifis.  The 
court  and  people  had,  however,  for  a  long  time,  been 
jealous  of  them ;  they  had  incurred  the  fufpicion  of 
government  by  their  ambition,  their  intrigues,  and 
perhaps  by  their  fecretconfpiracies;  and  had  rendered 
themfelves  odious  to  the  people  by  their  avarice,  their 
pride,  and  their  treachery*  But  as  the  merchandife 
they  brought  wasgrownintofaihion,  andcouldnot  be 
procured  by  any  other  channel,  they  were  not  excluded 
from  Jsipan  till  the  end  of  the  year  1 638 ;  when  other 
merchants  were  in  a  iituation  to  fupply  their  place. 
The  Hollanders,  who  had,  for  fome  time,  en- 
tered into  competition  with  them,  were  not  inr- 
volved  in  the  diigrace.  As  theie  republicans  had 
never  Ihewn  themfelves  ambitious  of  interfering 
with  the  government ;  as  they  had  fufiered'  their 
artillery  to  be  employed  againft  the  chriftians ;  as 
they  were  at  war  with  the  profcribed  nations ;  as 
their  flrength  was  not  thoroughly  known,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  referved,  pliant,  modeft,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  commerce;  they  were  tolerated^ 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  were  fubje^d  to 
great  rcftraints.  .Three  years  after,  whether- it  was 
that  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  and  dominion  (exzed 
them,  or,  which  is  more  proba^^?^  ^?t x^ocopdud 

whatever 
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whatever  could  prevent  the  Japanefe  from  bar*  ^  ^j^  ^ 
bouriog  fufpicions,    they  were  deprived  of  the 
liberty  and  the  privileges  they. enjoyed. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1641,  they  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  artificial  idand  of  Pifnia,  raifed  in  the 
harbour  of  Nangafaque,  and  which  has  a  commy- 
liicatbo  with  the  city  bridge.  As  foon  as  they 
arrive^  their  ihips  are  ftripped^  and  their  powder» 
nu&etSy  fwords^  guns^  and  even  rudder^  carried 
jtihorCf  In  this  kind  of  iniprifonment  they  are 
treated  with  a  degree  of  contempt  which  is  beyond 
conception ;  and  can  tranfadt  no  bufinefs  but  with 
commiiT^ies  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  and 
the  quantity  of  their  merchandife.  It  is  impoifible 
that  the  tamcnefs  with  which  they  have  endured 

« 

this  treatment  more  than  a  century,  Ihould  not 
have  lefiened  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  who 
is  witncfs  of  it ;  and  that  the  love  of  gain  Ihould 
iiave  produced  fuch  an  extreme  infenfibility  tain- 
folts,  without  tarnilhing  their  charader. 

Tm  chief  commodities  which  the  Dutch  carry 
to  Japan  are  European  cloths,  iilks,  fpices,  printed 
linens,  fugar,  and  wood  for  dying.  Thefe  articles 
were  formerly  of  coniiderable  importance.  In  the 
very  year  of  the  company's  difgltace,  its  return^  • 
^mounted  to  fixtccn  millions  *  ;  but  the  Ihackles, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  impofed  upo9 
K,  have  gradually  reduced  their  once  flouriihing- 
tradc  to  nothing.  The  cargo  of  the  two  veflels  they 
fold  annually,  cannot  be  fold  for  more  than  a  mil- 
lion f.  They  receive  in  payment  eleven  thoufan^ 
^Hc(U  of  copper,  at  forty-one  livres  four  fols  J  per 

•  70o,ocol.  I  4^t75®l«  $  ^^  '^*  ^  i' 
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cheft,  which  weighs  one  "hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  Their  expences,  including  prefents  and 
the  char^  of  the  embafly  they  fend  every  year  to- 
the  emperor,  generally  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  livres  ♦,  and  their  profits  do  not 
exceed  three  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  ^f^ ;  fo  that 
if  the  company  gains  forty  thoufand  livres ^^  his 
reckoned  a  good  yean 

•  The  trade  of  the  Chinefe,  who,  except  the  Hol- 
landers, are  the  only  foreigners  admitted  hito  tbe 
empire,  is  not  more  extenfive  than  theirs,  and  fub- 
jeded  to  the  faitie  reftri£dons.  Ever  fihce  the  year 
1688  they  are  confined  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fak  of  their  goods,  without  the  walls  of  Nan- 
gafaque,  in  a  kind  of  prifon,  which  is  divided  into 
feveral  huts,  furrounded  with  a  palifade,  and  de- 
fended by  a  good  ditch,  and  a  guard  placed  at  all 
the  gates.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  taken  in 
confequence  of  a  difcovery  that  fome  works,  in  fa- 
vour of  chriftianity,  had  been  fold  together  with 
ibme  books  of  philofophy  and  morality.  The  Eu- 
ropean mifEonaries  had  ordered  fome  people  of 
Canton  to  circulate  them,  and  the  defire  of  gain  be- 
trayed them  into  a  piece  of  chicanery,  which  has 
coft  them  very  (Jear. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thofc  who  have 
changed  the  ancient  government  of  the  country 
into  the  moft  arbitrary  tyranny  upon  eafth,  would 
look  upon  all  intercourfe  with  ftrangers  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  authority.  There  is  the  more 
reafon  for  this  donjefture,  as  the  inhabitants  *rc  all 
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forbiddcD,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go  out  of  their  *  9^^^  ^ 
country.  This  rigorous  cdift  is  become  the  fun-  ^  ■  x  -^ 
damental  maxim  of  the  empire. 

Thus  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  ftate  has  de- 
prived it  of  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  milder 
temper,  byibftening  the  national  charader.  The» 
Japanefe,  fiery  as  his  climate,  and  refilefs  as  the- 
ocean  that  furrounds  him,  required  that  the  vtmoft 
Icope  ftould  be  given  to  bis  adivity,  which  could, 
only  be  done  by  encouraging  a  bri/k  trade.  To 
prevent  the  neccility  of  retraining  him  by  punifh- 
ments,  it  was  ^eceffary  to  keep  him  in  exercife  by 
confiant  labour  ;  and  to  allow  his  vivacity  an  un* 
iflrem}pted  career  abroad,  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  kindling  the  flame  of  fedition  at  honoe.  That 
energy  of  mind  wbich  has  cl^generated  into  fana-9 
ticifm,  would  have  been  improved  into  induftry  i 
oontemplation  would  have  changed  into  adion ; 
and  the  fear  of  puniibn^nt  into  the  love  of  plea* 
fare.  That  hatred  of  life,  which  torments  the  Ja- 
paaefe,  while  he  is  enflaved,  opprefled  and  kept  in 
continual  fears  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  againft 
wbich  he  is  perpetually  ftruggjing,  would  have 
given  way  to  the  fpirit  of  curiofity,  that  would 
luve  induced  him  to  traverfe  the  ocean,  and  vifit 
foreign  nations*  By  a  frequeoc  change  of  place  and 
dimate,  be  would  infenfibly  have  changed  his  man- 
Mrs,  opinions,  and  charader ;  and  this  chs^ge  would 
kiTe  been  asliappy  for  htm  as  it  is  for  the  generality 
of  people.  What  he  might  chance  to  lofe  by  this  in* 
tercoiirfe  as  a  citizen,  be  would  gain  as  a  man;  but 
Aejapanefe  are  become  tygers^  through  the  cruelty 
of  their  tyrants.  Whatevsr 
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BOOK     .  Whatever  may  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  Spartans, 

^*^^=-v— ^.  the  Egyptians^  and  other  diftinfl  nations^  who  have 

owed  their  fuperiorHrength,  grandeur,  and  pcr-^ 

minency  to  the  (late  of  reparation  in  which  they  kept 

■ 

themfelves ;  mankind  has  received  no  benefit  from 
thefc  Angular  infticutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  fpi- 
rit  of  intercourfe  is  ufeful  to  all  nations,  as  it  pto^ 
motes  a  mutual  communication  of  their  produdtiond 
and  knowledge.  In  a  word,  if  it  were  ufelefs  or  per« 
nicious  to  fome  particular  people,  it  was  neccflary 
for  the  Japanefe.  By  commerce  they  would  have  be- 
come enlightened  in  China,  civilized  in  India,  and 
cured  of  all  their  prejudices  among  the  Europeans* 
i^^ca^^  The  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
Doich.**'^  i?efources  which  indemnified  them  for  the  lofs  they 
had  fuftained  at  Japan.  They  had  not  yet  entered 
into  commerce  with  thefe,  the  moft  remarkable 
iilands  in  the  torrid  zone,  when  they  attempted  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  Portugurfe,  who  had  long  been  in  pofleffion 
of  them,  were  obliged  to  (hare  their  advantages 
tvith .their  mafters  the  Spaniards ;  and,  at  length, 
to  give  up  the  trade  almoft  entirely  to  them.  The 
two  nations,  divided  in  their  interefts,  and  perpe* 
tually  at  war  with  each  other,  becaufe  the  govern* 
ment  had  neither  leifure  nor  ilkill  to  remove  their 
mutual  antipathy,  joined  to  oppofc  the  fubjeds  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  latter,  affifted  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
fear  or  hate  them,  by  degrees  gained  the  fuperiortty^ 
The  antient  conquerors  were  driven  out  about  the 
year  1627  ;  and  their  p]a,c&  was  fupplied  by  others 
>      .  .  ^.  equally 
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equally  avaritious^  though  lefs  turbulent,  and  more  ^  ^^p  ^ 
enlightened. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  eilabliihed  themfelves 
firmly  at  the  Moluccas,  th^y  endeavoured  to  get  the 
eiclufive  trade  of  fpices  into  their  own  hands  :  an 
advant^,  which  the  nation  they  had  juft  expelled 
was  never  able  to  procure.     They  fkilfully  availed 
tken^elves  both  of  the  forts  they  had  taken  fword 
ii  hand,  and  thofe  they  had  imprudently  been  fuf- 
feed  to  ereft,  to  draw  the  kings  of  Ternate  and 
Tldor,  who  were  mafters  of  this  Archipelago,  into 
their  fcheme.     Tl[*hefe  princes  found  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  conlent,  that  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees 
Ihould  be  rooted  up  in  the  tilands  that  were  (till  un* 
der  thdr  dommion.    The  firft  of  thefe  fc€j)tered 
itaves,  in  cohfideration  6f  this  great  facrifice,  re* 
ecived  a  penfion  of  64^500  livres*;  and  the  other, 
one  of  about  1 2,000-1".     A  garriibn  of  feven  hun- 
dred men  was  appointed  to  fecure  the  performance 
of  this  treaty  :   and  to  fo  low  an  ebb  is  the  power 
of  thefe  kings  reduced  by  war,  tyranny,  and  mis- 
fortunes^ that  thefe  forces  would  be  more  than  faf- 
ficient  to  keep  them  in  this  ftate  of  dependence,  if 
it  were  not  neceffary  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  Phi- 
iippine  iflands,  whofe  vicinity  conflantly  occaiiong 
fome  alarm.;    Notwithftanding  the  inhabitants  are 
prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  navigation,  and 
that  no  foreign  nation  is  admitted  among  them,  the 
Dutch  trade  there  is  in  a  languiihing  ftate ;  as  they 
fcarc  no  means  of  exchange^  nor  iny  fil vcr  but  what 
A^fCMTjr  over  to  pay  their  troops,  tlieir  conimiP- 


•  t  ^ 
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iioners  and  peniions.    This  goverQm^nt^  dedod" 
ing  the  fmall  profits,  cofts  the  company  140,000- 
Ihrrcs  *  a  year. 

This  lofs  is  fully  compenfated  at  AmtK>yna, 
Tivhere  they  have  engroflcd  the  cultivatioii  of  cloves. 
The  tree  that  produces  them  is,  as;  to  ks  bftrk» 
very  much  like  the  olivQ-firec,  and  Fcfemhles  the 
laurel  in  its  height,  and  the  ihape  of  its  leaves*  It 
produces  at  the  extremity  of  its  numerous  braliches, 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  flowed,  which  are  wfaice 
ai:  firfl^  then  green,  and  at  laft  grow  r^  and  pretty 
haf d.  When  they  arrive  at  this  degree  of  matu^ 
rity,  they  are,  properly  fpi^aking,  cloves.  As  it 
dries,  the  clove  afiiane)  a  dark  yellowiih  "^caft; 
when  gathered,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brown.  No 
verdure  is  ever  feen  Under  this  plant,  which  is 
doubtlefs  owing  to  its  exhauftiog  all  the  nutritious 
juices  of  the  foil  that  produces  it. 

The  Jfcafon  for  gathering  the  cloves  is  from  Oc- 
tober to  February.  The  boughs  of  the  tree  ar« 
ftrongly  fiiaken,  or  the  cloves  bei^  down  with  long 
reeds.  Large  cloths  are  fpread  to  receive  them,  and 
they  are  afterwards  either  dried  in  the  fun,  or  ia 
the  fmoke  of  the  bamboo  cane. 

The  cloves  which  efcape  the  notice  of  tfaoie  who 
gather  them,  or  are  purpofely  left  upon  the  tne, 
continue  to  grow  till  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
thicknefs ;  and  thefe  falling  off,  produce  new  plants^ 
which  do  pot  bear  in  lefs  than  eight  or  nine 
years.  Thefe  cloves  which  they  call  mother-dpiFes^ 
though  inferior  to  the  common  fort^  are  aot  witb^ 

OIK 
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tot  their  Talue*    The  Dutch  preferve  them  in  fu-   *  ^„^  ^ 
gar,  and,  in  long  voyages,  eat  them  after  meals  to 
promote  digeftion  1  or  make  ufe  of  thetn  as  an 
agreeable  remedy  for  the  fcurvy# 

Th£  clove^  to  be  in  perfections  muft  be  full 
fizedy  heavy>  oily>  and  eafily  broken ;  of  a  fine 
findl^  and  a  hot  aromatic  taftei  fo  as  almoft  to  bant 
the  throat ;  it  ihould  make  the  fingers  fmart  when 
handled,  and  leave  an  oily  moifture  upon  thetu 
when  prefled.  The  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for  culi-» 
nary  purpoles*  In  fome  parts  of  Europe^  and  in, 
India  in  particular^  it  is  fo  much  admired  as  to  be 
thought  an  indifpenfible  ingredient  in  almoft  every 
difh.  It  is  put  into  their  food^  liquors^  wines,  and 
enters  likewife  into  the  compofition  of  perfumes* 
It  is  Kttle  uied  in  medicine.;  but  there  is  an  oil  ex*' 
tmfted  from  it  which  is  in  confiderable  repute. 

The  company  hav^  allotted  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  four  thouland.  parcels  of  land,  on  each, 
of  which  they  were  at  firft  allowed,  and  about  the 
year  1720  compelledi  to  plant  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five 
hundred  thoufand.  Each  of  thefe  parcels  produ* 
ces  annually,  on  an  average,  upwards  of  two  pounds 
of  cloves :  and  confequently  the  coUe&ive  produce 
muft  weigh  more  than  a  million. 

The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  fpecie  that  is 
conftantly  returned  to  the  comj^any,  and  ceccivesi 
ibme  blue  and  unbleached  cottona  which  are 
brought  from  Coromandel.  This  fcnall  trade 
mighty  ia  fome  meafure,  be  iocreafed,  if  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  Amboyna,  and  the  fmalliilands  that  de*» 
.  Vol.  L  O  pend 
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B  <>  o  ^  pend  upon  it,  would  have  attended-  to  the  culture 
of  pepper  and  indigo,  which  has  been  tried  with; 
fuccefs.  Miferable  as  thefe  iflanders  are^  iince'they 
are  not  tempted  by  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
labours,  they  remain  in  a  ftate  of  indolence. 

The  ^dminiftration  is  fomewhat  different  in  the 
Hiandsof  Banda,  which  are  thirty  leagues  diftanc  from 
Amboyna.     There  are  five  of  thefe  iflands,  two  of 
which  are  uncultivated  and  alnioft  uninhabited;  and 
the  other  three  claim  the  dillindtion  of  being  the 
onlyiflands  in  the  world  that  produce  the  nutmeg. 
The  nutmeg  grows  to  the  fame  height  as  the 
pear-tree.  It  has  a  pithy  wood,an  afli-coloured  bark, 
and  flexible  branches.    The  leaves  are  produced  in 
pairs  upon  one  iingle  ftem^   and  when   bruifed,' 
emit  an  agreeable  odouf.     The  fruit  fucceeds  the 
flowers,  which  refemble  thoft  of  the  cherryr-treeJ 
It  is  of  the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  of  the  colour  of  an 
Apricot.  The  outer  rind  is  very  thick,  and  refembles 
that  of  our  nuts  as  they  "hang  upon  the  tree,  opening 
in  the  fame  manner  when  ripe,  and  difcovering  tht 
hiitmeg  covered  with  its  mace.     It  is  then  time  to 
gather  it,  to  prevent  the  mace  or  flower  of  the  nut- 
meg from  growing  dry,  and  the  nutmeg  from  lofing 
that  oil  which  prefer ves  it,  and  in  which  its  excel* 
lence  coniifts.     Thofe  that  are  gathered  before  they 
ire  perfedtly  ripe  are  preferved  in  vinegar  orfugar, 
and  are  admired  only  in  Afia. 
'    It  is  nine  months  before  this  fruif:  comes  to 
perfedtion.     After  it  is  gathered,  the  outer  rind  is 
llripped  off,  and  the  mace  feparatcd  from  it,  and 
laid  in  the  fun  to  dry.    Tht  nuts  require  more 

preparation. 
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preparation.    They  arc  fpread  upon  hurdles,  or  ^  ^j!^  ^ ' 
dried  for  fix  weeks  by  a  flow  fire^  in  flieds  ereded 
for  that  purpofe«    They  are  then  feparated  from  the 
fbell^  and  thrown  into  lime-water^  which  is  a  ne« 
cefiary  precaution  to,  pfeferve  them  from  worms* 

Thb  nutmeg  dif&rs  in  goodnefs  according  to  the 
^  of  the  tree^  the  foil^  the  expofition/  and  method 
of  cul^re.  It  is  moft  efteemcd  when  it  is  freih^ 
moift^  and  heavy)  and  when  it  yields  an  oily,  juice 
upon  being  pricked*  It  helps  digeftion^  expels 
wind,  and  ifarengthens  the  bowels*  . 

If  we  except  this  valuable  fpice,  the  lilands  of 
Btoda,  like  all  the  Moluccas,  are  barren  to  a  dreads 
fd  degree.  What  they  produce  in  fdperfluities 
they  want  in  neceflarieis*  The  land  will  not  bring 
forth  any  kind  of  corn  :  and  the  pith  of  the  fagd 
ferves  the  natives  of  the  country  inftead  of  bread. 

As  thb  food  is  not  fufficient  for  the  Europeans 
who  fettle  in  the  Moluccas,  they  are  allowed  to  fetch 
pmvifions  from  Java^  Macaflar^  or  the  extremeljf 
fertile  iiland  of  Bali*  The  company  itfelf^carries 
fome  merchandife  to'Banda* 
.  This  is  the  only  feCtlement  in  the  Ead  Indies  thae 
can  be  confideied  as  an  European  colony ;  becaufe 
4t  is  the  only  one  where  the  Europeans  iire  proprie^ 
ton  of  lands*  The  company  finding  that  the  in* 
habitants  of  Banda  were  favage,  cruel,  and  treach^ 
erous,becaufe  they  were  impatient  under  their  yoke^ 
relblved  to.  exterminate  them*  Their  pofleflions 
wore  divided  among  the  white  people^  who  ^oC 
ikves.from  (bme  of  the  neighbouring  iikuids  to 
^tivate  th^e.lands^.  Thefe  white  people  are  for 
J  O  a  the 
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the  mofi  part  Creoles  or  maiccontents,  who  have 
quitted  the  lervice  of  the  company*  In  die  ibalk 
ifle  of  Rofingingy  there  are  likewtfe  feveral  ^andittt, 
whom  the  laws  have  branded  with  difgrace,  and 
young  men  of  abandoned  principles^  whofe  families 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  theip  :  fb  that  Banda  is  called 
the  ifiand  of  correSioM.  The  climate  is  fo  tmbealthyy 
that  thefe  unhappy  men  live  but  a  ihort  time*  h 
is  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  number  of 
handsy  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  the 
culture  of  the  nutmeg  to  Amboyna ;  and  the  compa« 
ny  were  (ikewife  probably  influenced  by  tvM  other 
ftrong  motives  of  Jntereft^  as  their  trade  could  be  car* 
ried  pn  with  lefs  expence  and  greater  fafety.  But  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  have  proved  un* 
'  fuccelsful,  and  matters  remain  in  their  former  fiate. 
To  fecure  to  themfelves  an  exclufive  dtle  to  the 
produce  of  the  Moluccas,  which  are,  with  good  sea- 
ion,  ftiled  the  goldmnetoi  the  company,  the  Dutch 
have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  forming  two.fotle^ 
ments,  one  at  Timor,  and  the  other  at  Celebes. 
Thr  i>ucii  The  firfi  of  thefe  iflands  is  fixty  leagues  long,  and 
aJ^eat  tt  fifteen  or  eighteen  broad«  It  is  divided  into  feveral 
fovereigqties ;  m  which  there  are  numbers  of  For* 
tuguefe.  Thefe  conquerors,  who  at  their  firft  arri«« 
val  in  India  had  advanced  with  the  utnu>ft  intrepidSty 
and  molt  amazing  celerity,  and  had  purfued  a  long 
And  dangerous  career  with  a  rapidity  which  nothii^ 
oould  ftop ;  who  were  fo  well  accuftomed  to  ads  of 
heroifm,  that  they  performed  the  moil  arduous  e&- 
cerprifes  with  eafe  ;  thefe  conquerors,  I  iay,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  when  tbdr  whole 

empire^ 
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Impire,  grown  coo  large  and  tottering  under  its  own 
weighty  was  ready  to  fi^ll^  difplayed  none  of  thofe 
virtues^  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  power. 
When  they  were  difpoflefled  of  a  fort,  driven  6ut  of 
a  kingdom,  difperfed  in  confeqdenceof  a  defeat,  they 
fliould  have  fought  an  afylum  among  th^ir  brethfen^ 
and  fhonld  have  rallied  under  ftandards  that  hadhi« 
dierto  been  invincible ;  either  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy,  or  to  recover  their  fettle- 
ments :  but  (6  far  were  they  from,  forming  a  reiblu* 
tion  fo  generous,  that  they  iblicited  fome  employ* 
ment^  <^  iome  penfi^,  from  thofe  very  Indian  prin* 
oes  they  had  fo  often  infulced.  Thc^e  who  had  con* 
trafted  a  habit  of  effeminacy,  and  idlenefs  above  the 
reft,  retreated  to  Timor,  which,  being  a  poor  iiland, 
where  no  works  of  induftry  were  carried  on,  would 
ikreen  them  they  thought  from  the  purfuit  of  an 
eoeoiy  intent  upon  ufeful  conqueft?.  They  were^ 
however,  deceived.  In  the  year  1 6 1 3  they  were  dri- 
ven fiom  the  town  of  Kupan  by  the  Dutch,  who 
found  a  fort  there,  which  they  have  ever  iince  gar- 
rifooed  with  fifty  men.    The  company  fends  fome 

coarfe  linens  thither  every  year,  and  receives  in  re* 

• 

turn  wax,  tortoife-*lheli,  fanders  wood,  and  cadiang, 
a  finall  fpecies  of  bean,  commonly  ufed  by  the 
Dutch  on  ihip-board,  by  way  of  variety  of  food  for 
the  crew.  iUl  tfaefe  objeds  employ  one  or  tvra 
iloops,  i^ch  are  difpatcbed  from  Batavia  2  no*- 
thing  is  either  gained  or  loft  by  this  fettlement ;  the 
j^ofits  juft  anfwer  the  expences.  The  Dutch  would 
have  abandoned  Timor  long  ago,  if  they  had  not 
been  apprehenfive  that  fome ,  adive  nation  might 

O3  fix 
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fix  there  and  avail  themfelves  of  the  opportunitiA 
that  fituation  would  give  them  to  difturb  the  trade  of 
the  Moluccas.     It  was  tbt  fame  cautious  principle 
which  drew  them  to  Celebes. 
_  This  ifland,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  thir- 

The  Dutch  ,  ,  ,  1    *  . 

make  them-  tjT  Icagues  m  diameter,  is  vety  habitable,  though 
ftertof  Ce-  It  lies  ID  the  ccnter  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  heats 
ftre  allayed  by  the  copious  rains,  and  cooling 
breezed.  The  inhabitants  are  the  bravcft  people 
in  the  fouth  of  Afia ;  they  make  a  furious  onfet, 
but,  after  a  conteft  of  two  hours,  a  total  want  of 
courage  takes  place  of  this  ftrange  impetuofity  : 
the  intoxicating  fumes  of  opium,  which  are  doubt-- 
lefs  the  caufe  of  this  terrible  ferment,  go  ofF>  when 
their  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  tranfports  that  ap« 
proach  to  madnefs*  The  rr/W,  which  is  their  fa* 
vourite  weapon,  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  it  is 
ihaped  like  a  poniard,  and  the  blade  is  ferpentine. 
They  never  carry  more  than  one  to  battle  ;  but  in 
private  quarrels  two  are  neceflary ;  th^y  parry  with 
that  in  the  left  hand,  and  attack  the  adverfary  with 
the  other.  The  wounds  made  by  this  weapon  arc 
very  dangerous,  and  the  duel  moft  commonly  ends 
in  the  death  of  both  the  combatants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  aftive, 
Induftrious,  and  robufl,  by  a  rigid  education. 
Every  hour  in  the  day  their  nurfes  rub  them  with 
oil,  or  water  juft  warm,  Thefe  repeated  un£tions 
encourage  nature  to  exert  herfelf  freely.  They 
are  weaned  at  a  year  old,  an  idea  prevailing,  that 
if  they  continued  to  fuck  any  longer,  it  would  hurt 
their  vod^rftandings,    Wbeo  tbcy  arc  five  or  fix 

year  J 
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,year$  old,  the  male  children  of  any  diftindtion  are  in- 
trufted  tothe  careof  fome  relationor  friend,  that  their 
courage  may  not  be  weakened  by  the  carefles  of  their 
mothers,  and  a  habit  of  reciprocal  tendernefs.  They 
^0  not returntotheir  families  till  they  arriveat  the  age 
•of  fifteen  or  fixteen,  when  the  law  allows  them  to 
marry :  a  liberty  they  feldom  make  ufc  of,  before 
they  are  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  exercife  of  armsk* 

FoRMEkLY  thefe  people  acknowledged  no  other 
gods  but  the.  fun  and  the  moon.  They  facrificed 
to  th^m  in  the  public  fquares,  having  no  materiak 
which  they  thought  valuable  enough  to  be  em- 
.ployed  in  raifing  temples.  According  to  the  creed 
of  theie  iilanders,  the  fun  and  moon  were  eternal  as 
well  as  the  heavens,  whofe  empire  they  divided  be» 
tween  them*  Ambition  fet  them  at  variance*  The 
jnoon,  flying  from  the  fun,  mifcarried,  and  was  deli- 
vered of  the  earth ;  ihe  was  big  with  feveral  other 
worlds  which  ihe  will  fucceffively  bring  forth,  but 
without  violence,  in  order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe 
whom  the  fire  of  her  conqueror  will  confume. 

Th£9E  abfurdities  w^re  univerfally  received  at 
Celebes  ;  but  they  had  not  fo  Jading  an  influence 
over  either  the  nobles  or  the  people  as  is  found  in 
the  religious  do&rines  of  other  nations*  About 
two  centuries  ago,  fome  Chriftians  and  Mohamme^ 
dans  having  brought  their  opinions  hither,  the 
principal  king  of  the  country  took  a  total  diflike 
to  the  national  worfliip.  Alaroied  at  the  terrible 
Cataftrophe,  with  which  he  was  equally  threatened 
by  both  the  new  fyftenis  of  religion,  he  convened 
a  gcnetal  aflembly.    On  the  day  appointed  ,  he 

O4  afc^pded 
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'  ^n  ^  'S^ernkd  an  «tninenGe;'wiMre'rpfeadHigout'his  hands 

^— V — '  towards  b^avecii  a»d,  in  a  itandrng  pouure^  he  ad* 

'drefled  the  foHwvSng  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being; 

''  Gr€At  God,   I  do  not,  at  this 'time,  (all 

*'  down  beftwc  thcc,  becaofe   I  do  not  implore 

^  thy  clemency,    i  hive  nothing  to  aflc  of  thee 

^  'which  thou  ^^ighteft  not  in  juftioe  to  grant, 

^^  Two  foreign  nations  whofe  mode  of  worfiiip  is 

^*  widely  different,  are  come  to  ftrike  terror  into 

'^^  me,  and  my  fubjedts.    They  affore  me  that 

^^  thou  wiit  punilh  me  eternally  if  I  do  not  obey 

^*  thy  laws :  I  have  therefore  a  right  to  reqiuro 

'^<  that  thou  wouldeft  make  them  known  to  me« 

^^  I  do  not  a&  thee  Co  reveal  the  impenetrable 

-*^  myftcries   which  furrounded  thy  eflence,    and 

/\  '4i  ^hich  to  me  are  ufelefs.    1  am  come  hither  to 

!(ix  y  *^  inquire,  together  with  my  people,  what  thofe 

^*  <?%   -r^    ^(  duties   are  which  thou  intended  to  prcfcribc 

^*  to  us.  Speak,  O  my  God ;  fince  thou  art 
*^  the  Author  of  nature,  thou  canft  difcern  the. 
^^  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  knoweft  that  it  is 
^^  impoffiblc  they  ftould  tntenain  any  thoughts 
<*  of  difobedience.  But  if  thtm  condefcendeft 
^^  not  to  make  thyfclf  underfiood  by  mortals  ;  if 
♦*  it  is  unworthy  of  thine  efTence  to  employ  the 
^^  language  of  man  to  didtate  the  duties  re-^ 
*^  quired  of  man ;  I  call  my  whole  nation,  the  fun 
^^  which  enlightens  me,  the  earth  that  fupports 
*^  me,  the  waters  that  encompafs  my  dominipns, 
^^  and  thyfelf  to  witnefs,  that  in  the  ifincerity  of 
^^  my  heart  I  ieek  to  know  thy  will :  and  I  de« 
^^  dare  to  thee  this  day,    that  I  jhaH  acknow* 

3  «^  ledge. 
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«*  le^ge,  8s  the  depofitaries  of  the  oracles,  the  ml-  ^^^^ 
^  nifters  of  either  religion  whom  thou  flutlt  caufe 
^  to  arrive  the  firft  ia  our  harbours*  The  winda 
^^  ami  the  wares  are  the  minifters  of  thy  power ; 
^  let  them  be  the  fignals  of  tbjr  will*  If,  with 
^  thefe  honeft  intentions^  I  embrace  an  error,  my 
*^  confcience  will  be  at  eafe ;  and  the  blame  will 
'*  lie  upon  thee/' 

Thb  aflembly  broke  up,  determined  to  wait  the 
orders  of  heaven,  and  to  follow  the  firft  milfionariea 
that  ihould  arrive  at  Celebes.  The  apoftles  of  the 
£oran  were  the  mod  aftive,  and  the  fovereign  and 
im  people  were  circumcifed  :  the  other  parts  of  the 
fflaad  foon  followed  their  example. 

This  unfortunate  circumflance  did  not  hinder 
the  Portuguefe  from  gaining  a  footing  at  Celebes* 
They  mainuined  their  grdund  there,  even  af« 
ter  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Moluccas*  The 
motive  which  induced  them  to  flay,  and  which 
attraded  the  Engliih  to  this  place,  was,  the  fa« 
cility  of  procuring  fpices,  which  the  natives  of 
the  country  found  means  to  get,  aotwithftand^ 
ing  the  precautious  that  were  taken  to  keep 
them  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  where  they 
grew. 

The  Dutch,  who  by  this  competition  were  pre- 
vented from  monopolizing  the  articles  of  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  attempted  in  1660,  to  put  a  ftop  to  this 
trade,  which  they  called  contraband.  To  favour 
this  defign,  they  had  recourfe  to  means  repugnant 
to  all  prhficsples  of  morality,  but  which  an  tnlatiabie 
evarice  had  famillarbied  ki  Aiu,    By  perfevering 
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in  thefe  infamous  proceedings,  they  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  drive  out  the  Portugucfe,  keep  off  the  Eii- 
•gliih,  and  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  harbour  and 
.fort  of  Macaflar.  From  that  time  they  were  abfd- 
Jute  mailers  of  the  ifland  without  having  conquered 
it.  The  princes  among. whom  it  was  divided,  rc- 
Ainited  in  a  kind  of  confederacy.  They  hold  afleoir 
blies,  from  time  to  time,  on  affairs  that  concefii 
the  gcnef3l  intercft.  The  refult  of  their  determi- 
nations  becomes  a  la^  to  each  date.  When  any 
conteft  arifes,  it  is  decided  by  the  governor  of  the 
][>utch  colony,  who  prefides  at  this  diet*  He  ob- 
ferves  thefe  different  fovereigns  with  a  watchful 
eye,  and  keeps  them  in  perfedt  equality  with  each 
txher;  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  aggrandizing 
himfclf  tothc  prejudice  of  the  company.  They 
have  difarmed  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hinder- 
ing tliem  from  injuring  each  other ;  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  depriving  them  of  the  power  of 
breaking  their  chains. 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  the  only  foreigners  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Celebes,  carry  thither  tobacco^ 
gold  wire,  china  and  unwrought  fiiks.  The 
Dutch  fell  opium^  fpirituous  liquors,  gum  lac, 
fine  and  coarfe  linens.  They  get  but  little  gold 
from  thence,  but  great  quantities  of  rice,  wax, 
ilaves,  and  tripam,  a  fpecies  of  muihroom,  which 
the  rounder  and  blacker  it  is,  the  more  excellent 
it  is  efteemed.  The  cuftoms  bring  in  80,000  livres  * 
to  the  company:  but  it  receives  a  much  largef 
profit  from  its  trade,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  ter* 

*  3,5001. 
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ritory  which  it  holds  in  full  Vight  ot  fovereignty. 
Thefe  advantages,  however,  taken  altogether,  do 
not  counterbalance  the  expences  of  the  colony, 
which  arifc  to  1*50,000  livres  ♦  more.  It  would 
certainly  be  given  up,  if  it  were  not  with  good  rea- 
fon  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  fpicc  iflands. 
The  fettlement  at  Borneo  was  formed  with  a  TheDotA 

open«  com- 

lefs  intcrefting  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft,  "*"^'?^ 
if  not  aftually  the  largeft  ifland  hitherto  known. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  live  in  the  inland  part5. 
The  coafts  are  peopled  with  inhabitants  from  Ma- 
caifar,  with  Javanefe,  Malayans,  and  Arabs,  who, 
to  the  vices  that  are  natural  to  them,  have  added  a 
ferocity  hardly  to  be  met  with  elfcwhere.  The 
moft  ufeful  production  of  this  large  country  is 
camphire,  which  is  a  volatile,  fubtile  oil,  or  refi- 
aous  fubftance.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, grows  in  feveral  of  the  Afiatic  illands ;  and 
it  has  lately  been  difcovered  that  this  fingular 
fubftance  may  be'  obtained  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  from  all  the  trees  that  are  of  the  laurel 

tribe. 

1 

To  procure  this  camphire,  the  tree  is  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  like  matches,  which  are  put  into  a 
Vcflcl  Ihaped  like  a  bladder :  they  are  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  camphire  forms  a  glutinous  maft 
tt  the  top.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  people  in 
Europe  who  poflefs  the  fecret  of  refining  it  in  the 

grofs.  ' 

• 
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The  camphire  from  Borneo  Is  unqueftionably 
the  beft  of  any.  Its  fuperior  excellence  is  fo  well 
known,  that  the  Japanefe  give  five  or  fix  quintals 
of  their  own  for  one  pound  of  that  from  Borneo ; 
and  the  Chinefe^  who  look  upon  it  as  the  beft  me- 
dicine in  the  world,  give  us  no  lefs  than  eight  hun- 
dred livres^  a  pound  for  it.  The  Pagans  in  all  the 
eaftern  countries  ufe  common  camphire  in  their  fire« 
work^^  and  the  Mohammedans  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dead  at  the  time  of  burial. 

About  the  year  1526  the  Portuguefe  attempted 
to  fettle  at  Borneo.  Too  feeble  to  make  their  arms 
refpe^d,  they  tried  to  gain  the  good-will  of  one  of 
the  fovereigns  of  the  country  by  offering  him  fome 
pieces  of  tapeiby.  This  weak  prince  took  the  figures 
wrought  in  it  for  inchanted  men,  who  would  flrangle 
him  in  the  ntght-time,  if  he  fuffered  them-to  come 
oear  his  perfon.  The  explanations  they  gave  to  re* 
move  his  apprehenfions  had  no  eficA;  he  obftioately 
refufed  to  let  the  prefent  be  brought  into  his  palace, 
and  prohibited  the  donors  from  entering  his  capital. 
However,  thefe  adventurers  afterwards  gained 
admilEon;  but  it  proved  their  misfprtune,  for 
they  were  all  mafifacred.  A  fafbory  which  the 
Engliflx  eftabliihed  fome  years  after  ihared  the  iamo 
fate.  The  Dutch,  who  had  met  vnth  no  better 
treatment,  appeared  again,  in  the  year  1748,  with 
a  fquadron,  which,  though  very  iaconfiderabk^  fd 
far  impofed  upon  the  prince,  who  has  the  peppei 
entirely  in  his  hands,  that  he  determined  to  grant 

them 
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them  the  privilege  of  trading  for  it  exclufively  •  »  o  o  k 
with  this  iingle  referve^  that  be  fliould  be  allowed  ^  ^  -^ 
to  deliver  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  this  ar^t 
tide  to  the  Chtnefe,  who  had  always  frequented  his 
ports.  Since  this  treaty,  the  company  fends  rice, 
opium,  fait,  and  coarfc  linens  to  Bendermaflen,  from 
whence  they  bring  fome  diamonds,  and  about  fix 
hundred  thoufand  weight  of  pepper,  at  one  and 
thirty  Hvres  *  a  hundred  weight.  The  profits  ari- 
fing  from  the  goods  they  export  are  fcarce  fufficiene 
toanfwerthe  expences  of  the  cobny,  though  they 
amount  to  no  more  than  32,000  livres+.  Sumatra 
proves  of  greater  advantage  to  them. 

Though  this  ifland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  smiemcwi 
Europeans  in  India,  was  divided  into  feveral  king-  ]>a\ch  at 
doms,  Achen  was  the  center  of  all  trade.    Its  har*  *^*°""^^ 
bour  was  frequented  by  all  the  Afiatic  Hates,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Portuguefe  and  other  nations, 
who  raifed  themfelves  upon  their  ruins.    Here  all 
the  produdions  of  the  eaft  were  bartered  for  gold, 
pepper,  and  other  articles  of  merchandife  with  which 
this  more  opulent  than  healthy  climate  abounded. 
The  difturbances  which  threw  this  famous  empo* 
rium  into  confufion,  put  a  ftop  to  all  induftr}%  and 
drove  the  foreign  merchants  away. 

When  this  declenfion  happened,  tbe  Dutck 
formed  the  project  of  making  fettlements  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  which  enjoyed  more  tranquility. 
Thofe  that  were  allowed  to  fix  in  the  empire  of  In- 
drapore  are  much  reduced,  fince  the  Englifh  eftab^ 
Uihed  themfelves  on  the  feme  coaft.    The  SaSbvef 
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of  lambay  is  (till  of  lefs  ufe^  as  the  neighbouring 
kings  have  ilript  the  prince  of  this  diftrid.  of  hi$ 
poffefSons.  The  company  makes  itfelf  amends  for 
(hefe  misfortunes  at  Palinban^  where^  for  fixty  thou- 
sand livres^)  it  maintains  a  fort^  a  garrifon  of  eighty 
men>  and  two  or  three  floops,  which  keep  continu- 
ally cruifing.  It*  purchafes  annually  two  millioQ 
weight  of  pepper,  at  one  and  twenty  livres'f'  a  hun- 
dredy  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  calin  at  fifty-feven 
livres  ten  fols j;  a  hundred.  This,  though  it  feems 
to  be  a  moderate  price,  is  of  advantage  to  the  king^ 
who  buys  k  from  his  fubjedts  at  a  ftill  lower  rate. 
Though  he  takes  fome  part  of  the  provifion  and 
cloathing  for  his  ftates  from  the  merchants  at  Ba- 
tavia,  they  are  obliged  to  fettle  accounts  with  him 
in  piaftres.  The  treafures  he  has  amafled  of  the 
filver  and  of  the  gold  found  in  his  rivers,  are  known 
to  be  immeafe.  A  fingle  European  vefiel  might 
take  poflelSon  of  all  thefe  riches ;  and,  with  fome 
troops  for  landing,  maintain  a  pod,  which  would  be 
yfon  without  difficulty.  It  feems  very  extraordinary^ 
that  avarice  Ihould  never  have  prompted  any  adven- 
turer to  undertake  fo  lucrative  and  eafy  an  enterprife; 
Civilized  nations,  who,  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  univerfe,  have  trampled  upon  aU 
|:he  rights^  and  ftifled  all  the  di&ates  of  nature, 
will  fcarcely  ihrink  at  one  additional  aA  of  injuf* 
tice  or  cruelty.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe 
.which  does  not  think  it  has  a  juit  right  to  feize 
the  treafures  of  the  eaft.  Setting  afide  religion, 
which  it  is  no  longer  faihionable  to  plead^  fince  it^ 

:^  very 
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fery  tnmifters  have  brought  it  into  difrepute,  by    book 
their  unbounded  avarice  and  ambition^  how  many  ^    ■  /   ^- 
pretences  are  (till  remaining  to  juftify  the  rage  of 
invafion !    They  who  live  under  a  monarchy  are 
defirous  of  extending  the  glory  and  empire  of  their 
fflafter  beyond  the  feas.    Thefe  happy  people  are 
nsady  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  globe^  to  increafe  the  number  of  fortunate  fub- 
jeds,  who  live  under  the  laws  of  the  beft  of  princes. 
A  free  nation^  which  is  its  own  matter^  is  born  to 
command  the  ocean ;  it  cannot  fecure  the  domi- 
fiion  of  the  fea^  without  feizing  upon  the  land^ 
which  belongs  to  the  firft  pofieflbr ;  that  is,  to  him 
who  is  able  to  drive  out  the  ancient  inhabitants  ^ 
t^ey  are  to  be  enilaved  by  force  or  fraud,  and  ex- 
terminated in  order  to  get  their  pofleiHons.    More 
over,  the  interefts  of  commerce,  the  national  debt, 
and  the  majefty  of  the  people,  require  it.     Repub- 
Kcans,  who  have  happily  fliaken  off  the  yoke  of  fo- 
itign  tyranny,  muft  impofe  it  on  others  in  their 
turn.    If  they  have  broken  their  chains,  it  is  ta 
forge  new  ones.  They  deteft  monarchy,  but  th^y 
are  in  want  of  flaves.    They  have  no  lands  of  their 
own:  whyihould  they  not  feize  upon  thofe  of 
odicrs?- 

The  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Siam  was  at  firft  very  xndcofthe 
confiderable.  A  tyrannic  prince,  whd  oppreffed  this  J^^  *' 
unhappy  country,  having,  about  the  year  1660, 
ifaewn  a  want  of  refped  to  the  company,  it  puniihed 
him  by  abandoning  the  faAories  it  had  eftablilhed 
in  his  dominions,  as  if  it  would  have  been  a  favour  to 
have  continued  them.  ;Theie  republicans,  who  af- 
'  ^  '    fedcd 
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9  o  <>  K  ftStcd  an  air  of  gnsdeur,  chafe  at  that  time  to  have 
tbeir  prefeoce  looked  upon  as  a  favour,  a  iecvrity, 
and  an  honour  :  and  they  inculcated  this  fingular 
prejudice  with  lb  much  fuccefs,  that  in  ordfer  to  en^ 
gage  them  to  return,  a  pompous  emfaaffy  was  iient^ 
afking  pardon  for  what  had  paft,  and  giving  the 
ftrogeft  afTurances  of  a  different  condud  for  the 
future. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  thais.  deference 
waa  to  ceafe,  and  it  was.  hafiened  by  the  na^ral  eni- 
terpriijea  of  other  powers^    The  affitirs  of  the  com;* 
pany  at  Stam  have  always  been  in  a  declining  ftate*. 
Having  no  fort,  it  has  never  been  in  a  condition  to 
keep  up  the  exclufive  privilege.    The  king,  not- 
withftanding  the  prefents  he  reqtdres,  fells  merchan* 
dife  ta  traders  of  all  nations,  and  takes  goods  from. 
them  on  advantageous  terms. :  wLdbi  this  difierencc* 
enly,  that  they  are  obliged  to  flop  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Menan,  whereas  the  Dutch  go  up  the  river  aa 
jar  as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  where  their  ^^nt 
conftantiy  reiides.    Their  trade  derives  no  greatac*- 
tivity  from  this  privilege.    They  fead  only  one  ve(* 
fel  which  tranfportsjavanefft  horfes^  and  is  fim^ted 
with  fugar,  fpices.  and  linens ;  fox  whick  they  ce*> 
Ceive  in  return  calin,    at  70  livres*^  a  huiHked 
weight ;  gum  lac,  at  52^,  fomeelephantateefih^  at 
five  livres  fix  fols{  a  pound ;  and  a  fmalL  (piastitjp 
of  gold,  at  175  livres  10  ibls§  a  mack*    One  may» 
venture  to  aflere,  that  their  conne&kitt  heit  axe 
kept  up  merely  on  account  of  the  iaf|ia&  wood^ 
which  is  neceiTary  fbr  the  flowing  o£  dxor  iksps  2 
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ind  for  which  they  give  no  lefs  than  five  ^  ^^  ^ 
livrcs*  per  hundred  weight.  Were  it  not  for  '^ — »^— ^, 
this  want,  they  would  long  ago  have  given  up  a 
trade  where  the  expence  exceeds  the  profits ;  bccaufe 
the  king,  who  is  the  only  merchant  in  his  domini* 
ons,  fets  a  very  low  price  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  imported.  A  more  interefting  objeft  turned  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Dutch  towards  Malacca. 

These  republicans,  who  knew  the  importance  situation  of 
of  this  place,  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  make  ^rSu^ci. 
thcmfelves  matters  of  it.  Having  mifcarried  in 
two  attempts,  they  had  rccdurfe  at  laft,  if  we  may 
believe  a  fatirical  writer,  to  an  expedient  which 
a  virtuous  people  will  never  employ  ;  but  which 
frequently  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  degenerate  na- 
tion. They  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Portuguefe 
governor,  whom  they  knew  to  be  covetous.  The 
bargain  was  itruck,  and  he  introduced  the  enemy 
into  the  city  in  1641.  The  befiegcrs  haftened  to 
his  houfe  and  maflacred  him,  to  fave  the  payment 
of  the  500,000  livres  f  they  had  promifcd  him. 
But  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  for  the  honour  of 
the  Portuguefe,  that  they  did  not  furrender  till 
after  a  molt  obftinate  defence.  The  commander 
of  the  vi&orious  party  aiked  the  commander  of 
the  other,  in  a  boafting  ftrain  which  is  not  natural 
to  his  nation,  when  he  would  come  back  again  to 
the  place  ?  ffT^en  your  crimes  are  greater  than  ours, 
replied  the  Portuguefe  gravely. 

The  conquerors  found  a  fort,  which,  like  all 
the  works  of  the  Portuguefe,  was  built  Tvith  a  de- 
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B  9,°  ^  gree  of  ftrength  that  ha^  never  fince  been  imitated 
' — w — r'   by  any  nation^  They  found  the  dimate  very  healthy, 
though  hot  and  damp  :  but  the  trade  there  was  en- 
tirely decayed ;  the  continual  exaAions  having  de- 
terred all  nations  from  reforting  thither.   It  has  not 
been  revived  by  the  company,  either  on  account  of^ 
fomi    nfuperable  difficulties,  or  the  want  of  mode- 
ration, or  the  fear  of  injuring  B^tavia.     The  bufi- 
nefs  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  fale  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  opium,  and  a  few  blue  linens,  and  to  the 
purchafe  of  elephants  teeth,  calin,  which  coils  70 
livrcs  *  per  hundred  weight,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
of  goldj  at  180  livres-fa  mark.     Their  aiFairs 
would  be  carried  on  with  more  fpirit  and  to  a 
greater  amount,  if  the  princes  adhered  more  faith- 
fully to  the  exclufive  treaty  fubfifling  between  them* 
Unfortunately  for  their  interefts,  they  have  formed 
connections  with  the  Engliib,  who  furnilh  them 
with  the  commodities  they  want  at  a  cheaper  rare, 
and  give  a  greater  price  for  their  merchandife. 
Their  farms  and  cuftoms  make  them  fome  little 
amends,  bringing  in  200,000  livres  J  a  year*  Thefe 
revenues,  however,  and  the  advantages^,  of  com- 
merce taken  together,  are  not  fufficient  to  maia- 
tain   the  garrifon   and  people   employed;  which 
cofls  the  company  40,000.  Uvres§, 

This  might  for  a  long  time  appear  to  be  » 
fmall  facrifice.  Before  the  Europeans  doubled 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Moors,  who  were 
the  only  maritime  people  in  India,  failed  from  Su- 
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fat  arid  Bengal,  to  Malacca,  where  they  found  ^  ?,"  '^ 
Ihips  from  the  Molucca  iflands,  Japan,  and  China.  ^  ^  ■/, 
When  the  Portuguefe  became  matters  of  this  place, 
they  went  themfelves  to  Bantam  for  pepper,  and 
to  Ternate  for  fpices.  To  make  their  return  the 
ihorter,  they  attempted  a  paffage  by  the  Sunda 
iflands,  and  fucceeded^  The  Dutch,  who  had  got 
poflefEoh  of  Malacca  and  Batavia,  were  matters  of 
the  two  only  ttraits  that  were  then  known.  They 
cmifed  there  in  times  of  war>  and  intercepted  the 
enemy's  veflclsk  This  fituation  has  ceafed  to  be 
refpeftable,  fince  the  ttrait  of  Bali  was  difcovered 
by  the  French  iat  the  end  of  the  war  in  1 744,  and 
that  of  Lomboc  by  the  Englifh  in  the  latt  war. 
Batavia  will  ialways  continue  to  be  the  ttaple  of  an 
immenfe  trade ;  but  Malacca  lofes  the  only  advan- 
tage  that  gave  it  any  importance. 

Though  the  company  did  not  forefee  this  event,  ^5",J^S^"^ 
yet  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  enlarging  and  atCeyion, 
ftrengthening  their  power  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Aiia,  they  formed  the  projeft  of  fecuring  to  them- 
felves that  part  of  India,  where  the  Portuguefe 
continued  to  counteradt  their  operations,  and  of 
taking  from  them  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  this  nation,  fo  dittinguiflied  for  the 
juttnefs  of  its  commercial  views,  endeavoured  to 
get  thofe  produftions  into  its  hands,  which  were 
cither  abfolutely  necdflary  or  nearly  fo,  before  it 
turned  its  attention  to  articles  of  luxury.  It  owes 
its  grandeur  in  Afia  to  the  fpice  trade,  and  in  Eu* 
rope  to  the  herring  fifller)^     The  Moluccas  fupply 
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it  with  nutmegs  and  cloves ;  and  Ceylon  furnilhes 
it  with  cinnamon. 

Spilberg,  the  firfl  of  their  admirals  who  had 
the  courage  to  difplay  his  colours  on  the  coaft  of 
this  delicious  ifland,  found  the  Portuguefe  employed 
in  fubverting  the  government  and  the  religion  of 
the  country;  in  exciting  the  fovereigns,  among 
whom  it  was  divided,  to  deftroy  each  other ;  and 
in  raifing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ftatcs 
that  were  thus  fucce&vely  demolilhed.  He  oflfered 
the  court  of  Candy  the  affiftance  of  his  country, 
-which  was  joyfully  accepted.  Tou  way  of ure your 
tnafiersy  faid  the  monarch,  that  if  they  will  build  a  fort ^ 
myfelf,  my  wife,  and  children  will  be  foremojl  in  brirtg* 
ing  the  necejfary  materials* 

The  people  of  Ceylon  looked  upon  the  Dutch 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  op* 
preffors,  and  joined  them.  By  their  united  forces, 
the  Portuguefe  were,  in  the  year  1658,  entirely 
difpofleifed,  after  a  long,  bloody 9  and  obftinate 
war#  All  their  fettlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
company,  who  ftill  keep  pofleffion  of  them,  ex- 
cepting a  fmall  diftrid:  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  without 
any  port,  from  whence  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
had  his  fait ;  thefe  fettlements  formed  a  regular 
firing,  extending  from  two  to  twelve  leagues  into 
the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland. 

The  fort  of  JafFranapatam,  as  well  as  thofe  erect- 
ed on  the  iilands  of  Manar  and  Calpentine,  were 
deftined  to  prevent  all  correfpondence  with  the  in-r 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  At  Nc- 
gombo,'  defigned  to  comprcheDd  the  diftrid  in 

which 
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which  the  beft  cinnamon  is  produced^  there  is  a  har- 
bour large  enough  to  admit  (loops :  but  it  is  not 
frequented^  on  account  of  a  navigable  river  that 
leads  from  it  to  Columbo.  This  place,  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  fortified  with  the  greateft  care,  as 
the  center  of  opulence,  is  become  the  principal  fta- 
tion  in  the  colony.  It  is  not  improbable,  that,  in- 
dependent of  the  furas  which  had  been  expended 
upon  it,  the  badnefs  of  its  road  might  have  deter- 
mined the  Dutch  to  fix  the  ftrength  of  their  govern- . 
mcnt  at  the  promontory  of  Galla,  where  there  is  a 
harbour;  which,  though  the  entrance  is  indeed  dif- 
ficult, and  the  bafon  very  confined,  has  every  other 
advantage  that  can  be  wifhed.  It  is  here  that  the 
company  take  in  their  cargoes  for  Europe. 

Mataram  is  the  magazine  for  coffee  and  pepper, 
the  culture  of  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
company.  It  has  no  other  fortification  than  a  re- 
doubt built  upon  a  river  that  is  only  navigable,  for 
boats.  Trinquimale  is  the  fineft  and  bed  harbour 
in  India.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  bays,  where 
the  moft  numerous  fleets  may  anchor  in  fecurity. 
No  trade  is  carried  on  there.  The  country  furniihes 
no  one  article  of  merchandife;  and  even  provifions 
arc  very  fcarce :  in  fliort,  it  is  protedted  by  its  bar- 
rennefs.  Other  fettlements  of  inferior  note  that  arc 
fcattered  upon  the  coaft,  ferve  to  rpake  the  com- 
raunicatioil  eafy,  and  to  keep  off  ftrangers. 

By  thefe  wife  precautions,  the  company  have 
appropriated  all  the  produdticns  of  theifland*.  The 
feveral  articles  which  conftitute  fo  many  branches 
of  trade  arc  5    i  •  Amethy fts,  fapphires,  topazes, 
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and  rubies  which  are  very  fmall,  and  very  indif- 
ferent. The  Moors,  who  come  from  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  buy  them,  paying  a  moderate  tax ; 
and,  when  they  are  cut,  fell  them  at  a  low  price  in 
the  different  countries  of  India. 

2.  Pepper,  which  the  company  buy  for  eight 
fols  *  a  pound ;  coffee^,  for  which  they  only  pay 
four'f';  and  cardaniom,  which  has  no  fixed  price. ' 

*  » 

The  natives  of  the  country  iare  fo  indolent,  that 
thefe  produftions,  which  are  all  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, will  never  turn  to  any  great  advantage. 

3.  A  HUNDRED  bales  of  handkerchiefs,  pagnes 
and  ginghams,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  are  fa- 
bricated by  the  Malabars  at  Jafranapatan,  where 
they  have  long  been  fettled. 

4.  A  SMALL  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  fifty 
elephants,  which  are  carried  to  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel.  Thus  this  gentle  and  peaceful  animal, 
which  is  too  ufcful  to  mankind  to  be  fufTered  to  re- 
main  upon  an  ifland,  is  tranfportcd  to  the  conti- 
nent, to  aggravate  and  bear  a  part  in  the*  dangers 
and  horrors  of  war. 

5.  Areca,  which  the  company  buys  at  the  rate 
of  ten  livres ;};  the  ammonan,  and  fells  upon  the 
fpot  at  thirty-fix  or  forty  livres  §  to  the  merchants 
of  Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  the  Maldives ;  who 
give  in  return  rice,  coarfe  linens,  and  cowries.  The 
areca^  which  grows  upon  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree,  is 
a  fruit  not  uncommon  in  mod  parts  of  Afia,  and 
16  in  great  plenty  at  Ceylon.  It  is  oval,  and  would 
not  be  much  unlike   the  date,  if  its  extremities 
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Tvrre  Ids  pointed.  The  bark  is  thick,,  ftnooth,  and  book 
fnembranaceous,  and  covers  a  kernel  of  a  whitiih 
i^aft,  ihaped  like  a  pear,  and  of  thie  bignefs  of  a 
DUtmeg.  When  eaten  by  itfelf,  as  it  fometime«  is 
hj  the  Indians,  it  impoverifties  the  blood,  and 
cJiufes  the  jaundice.  It  is  not  attended  with  thefe 
jnconveniencies  when  mix«d  with  betel. 

The  betel  is  a  creeping  and  climbing  plant  like 
the  ivy,  but  does  no  injury  to  the  agoti,  whicli  it- 
mbraces  as  its  fupport,  and  is  remarkably  fond  of. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  feme  manner  as  the  vine; 
Its  leaves  a  good  deal  refemble  thofe  of  the  citron, 
though  they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extre- 
mity. The  betel  grows  in  all  parts  of  India,  but 
flourifhes  bcft  in  moift  places. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night, 
the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bit- 
temefe  of  which  is  correAed  by  the  areoa  th;it  is 
wrapped  up  in  them.  There  is  conftantly  mixed 
with  it  the  chinam,  a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of 
fliells.  The  rich  frequently  add  perfumes,  either  ' 
to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their  fenfuality. 

It  would  be  thought  a  brea<:h  of  politenefe  among 
the  Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  long  time,  without 
prefenting  each  other  with  a  purfe  of  betel.  It  is  a 
pledge  of  friendfliip  that  relieves  the  pain  of  ab- 
fcnce.  No  one  dares  to  fpeak  to  a  fuperior  unlefs 
kis  mouth  is  perfumed  with  betel ;  it  would  even 
be  rude  to  negle£t  this  precaution  with  an  equal* 
The  women  of  gallantry  are  the  mod  lavifli  in  the 
ufe  of  betel^  as  being  a  powerful  incentive  to  love. 
Betel  is  taken  after  meals  ;  it  is  chewed  during  a 
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B  o  o  K  vifit';  it  is  offered  when  you  mtct,  and  when  you 
feparate;  in.ihort,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
betel.  If  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it  aHiils  and 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach.  At  leafl^  it  is  a  general 
faibion  that  prevails  throughout  India. 

.6.  The  pearl  fifhery,  which. is  alfo  one  of  tho 
fources  of  the  revenue  of  Ceylon.  It  is  no  improba* 
ble  conjedture,  that  this  iiland,  which  is  only  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  continent,  was  at  fome  diflant  pe- 
riod  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great  convuliion  of 
nature.  The  traft  of  fea,  which  at  prefent  divides 
it  from  the  land,  is  fo  full  of  Ihallows,  that  no  ihips 
can  fail  upon  it ;  and  there  are  only  a  few  places 
where  fmall  boats  may  pafs  in  four  or  five  feet  wa«* 
ter.  The  Dutch,  who  aflume  the  fovereignty  here, 
have  always  two  armed  (loops  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  they  have  impofed.  In  this  ftrait 
the  pearl  fifhery  is  carried  on,  which  was  formerly 
of  fo  much  importance  ;  but  this  fource  of  wealth 
has  been  fo  much  exhaufled,  that  it  is  but  rarely  re« 
forted  to.  The  bank,  indeed,  is  vifited  every  year, 
to  fee  bow  it  is  repleniihed  with  oy  iters-,  but,  in  ge- 
neral, it  b  five  or  fix  years  before  a  fufficient  quantity 
is  to  be  found.  The  fifhcry  is  then  farmed  out  j 
and,  every  thing  computed,  it  may  produce  to.tho 
revenues  of  the  company  200,000  livces*.  Upon  the 
fame  coafls  is  found  a  ihell-fifh  called  xanxus,  of 
which  the  Indians  at  Bengal  make  bracelets.  The 
fifhery  is  free,  but  the  trade  is  exclufive. 

After  all,  the  great  objeft  of  the  company  is 
cinnamon.    The  root  of  the  tree  that  produces  it 
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is  large,  and  divides  it  into  feveral  branches  co-  ^  ^^  ^ 
vered  with  a  bark,  which  on  the  outer  fide  is  of 
a  greylfh  brown,  and  on  the  inner  of  a  reddilh  caft. 
The  wood  of  this  root  is  hard,  white,  and, has  no 
fmell.  The  body  of  the  tree,  which  gVows  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  toifes,  is  covered  as  well  as 
its  numerous  branches,  with  a  bark  which  at  firft 
is  green,  and  afterwards  red.  The  leaf,  if  it  were 
not  longer  and  narrower,  would  not  be  much  un- 
like that  of  the  laurel.  Whea  firft  unfolded  it  is 
of  a  flame  colour :  but  after  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  expofed  to  the  aif,  and  grows  dry,  it  changes 
to  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  to  a 
lighter  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  aiKl  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches;  they  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
thing  like  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  fruit  is 
ihaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  It  is 
commonly  ripe  in  September.  When  boiled  in 
water,  it  yields  an  oil  which  fwims  at  top,  and 
takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a  white 
fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  have 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of 
the  king  of  Ceylon.  No  part  of  the  tree  that  pro* 
duces  the  cinnamon  is  valuable  except  the  under 
bark.  The  bed  feafon  for  raifing  and  feparating 
it  from  the  outer  bark,  which  is  grey  and  rugged, 
is  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  flows  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  It  is  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  expofed 
to  the  fun  ;  and  curls  up  in  drying. 

The  old  trees  produce  a  coarfe  kind  of  cinna* 
men,  which  is  in  perfedtion  only  when  the  trei^s 
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are  not  older  than  three  or  four  years.  When  the 
trunk  has  been  ftripped  of  its  bark  it  receives  no 
ftirther  nourifliment,  but  the  root  is  ftili  •  alive, 
and  continues  to  throw  out  frefh  (hoots.  Beiides 
this,  the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon-tree  contains  a  feed 
from  which  it  is  railed. 

There  ^te  fome  of  the  company's  territories 
where  this  tree  does  not  growi  It  is  only  to  be 
found  in  thofe  of  Negombo,  Columbo,  or  the 
promontory  of  Galla.  The  prince's  forefts  fup- 
ply  thje  deficiency  which  fometimes  prevails  in  the 
magazines.  The  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Bedas 
abound  with  the  tree ;  but  neither  the  European^ 
nor  the  Cinglaffes  arc  allowed  accefs  to  them,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  iharing  the  riches  of  the  Beda^ 
but  by  declaring  war  againft  them, 

As  the  Cinglaffes,  as  well  as  the  Indians  upon 
the  continent,  are  divided  into  cafts  which  never 
make  any  alliances  with  one  another,  each  con« 
ftantly  adhering  to  the  fame  profeffion ;  the  art 
of  barking  the  cinnamon-trees  is  a  diftindt  occu* 
pation,  and  the  meaneft  of  all  others,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  caft  of  the  Cooleys.  Every  other 
iflandei:  \yould  look  upon  it  as  a  difgrace  to  be 
employed  in  this  trade. 

The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  excellent  unlefs 
it  be  be  fine,  frpooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a  yellow 
colour  inclining  to  red,  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  of 
a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  tafte.  The  connoiffeurs; 
give  the  prefcreqce  to  that,  the  pieces  of  which  are 
long  but  (lender.  It  adds  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  and  is  of  fovereign  ufe  iq  medicine^ 
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The  Dutch  purchafe  the  greateft  part  of  their  book 
rinnamon  of  the  Indians  who  are  fubjeft  to  them. 
They  have  engaged  to  take  a  limited  quantity  of 
thekin^of  Candy^  at  an  advanced  price..  Set* 
ting  one  againft  the  other^  it  does  not  coft  them 
twelve  fols  *  a  pound.  It  would  not  be  impoffiblc 
for  the  (hips  that  frequent  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  to 
procure  the  tree  that  produces  the  cinnamon  ;  but 
it  has  degenerated  at  Malabar,  .Batavia,  the  ifle  of 
Fraoce,  and  in  all  parts  where  it  has  been  traqf^ 
planted. 

Formerly  the  company  thought  it  neceflary  to 
maintain  four  thoufand  black  or  white  foldiers,  to 
fecure  the  advantages  they  derived  from  Ceylon. 
The  number  is  now  reduced  to  fifteea  or  fixteea 
hundred.     Their  annual  expences,   neverthelefs, 
amount  to  2,zoo,ooo  llvres-J-;   and  their  reve^ 
nucs,  and  fmall  branches  of  commerce,  produce 
no  more  than  2,000,000  of  livres  X*     This  defi- 
ciency is  fupplied  out  of  the  profits  arifing  fron^ 
cinnamon.     They  are  likewife  obliged  to  provide 
for  the  expence  attending  the  wars  they  are  from 
time  to  time  engaged  in  with  the  king  of  Candy,- 
who  is  at  prefent  the  fole  fovereign  of  the  ifland. 

Thb  Dutch  freely  own  that  thefe  ruptures  are 
fatal  to  them.  As  foon  as  they  break  out,  moft 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  coafts  retire  into 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  defpotifm  that  awaits  them,  they  look 
upon  the  yoke  of  the  Europeans  as  an  evil  ftill 
mqrc  infupportable.    The  Cooleys  arc  fo  far  fron* 

I 
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always  waiting  for  the  copimencenient  of  hoftili- 
ties'  as  a  fignal  for  their  removal,  that  they  fome- 
timcs  refolve  to  take  this  defperate  ilep  as  ibon  as 
they  perceive  the  leaft  mifunderftanding  between 
the  king  and  the  Dutch*  On  thefe  occafions, 
belides  the  lofs  of  a  harveft,  a  long  train  of  ex- 
pence  and  fatigue  follows,  to  enable  them  to 
penetrate,  fword  in  hand,  into  a  country,  encom* 
pafled  on  all  fides  by  rivers,  woods,  hollow  vales, 
and  mountains. 

Th£Sb  important  confiderations  had  determined 
the  company  to  engage  the  good  will  of  the  king  of 
Candy,  by  Ihewing  him  all  imaginable  civilities. 
Every  year  they  fent  an  ambaiTador  laden  with  rich 
prefents.  They  offered  their  fhips  to  convey  his 
priefts  to  Siam,  to  be  infirudted  in  the  religion  of 
that  country,  which  is  the  fame  with  his  own* 
Notwithftanding  they  had  taken  the  forts  and  the 
lands  which  were  occupied  by  the  Portugucfe,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  receiving  from  this 
prince  the  appellation  of  guardians  of  his  coajis. 
They  alfo  made  him  feveral  other  concefiions*. 

These  fingular  inftances  of  management  have 
not,  however,  been  always  fufEicient  to  maintain 
good  harmony,  which  has  feveral  times  been  in- 
terrupted. The  war  which  ended  on  the  14th  of 
February,.  1766,  had  been  the  longeft  and  the 
moft  a&ive  of  any  that  had  been  occaiioned  by 
difbruft,  and  the  clafliing  of  interefls.  As  the 
company  prefcribed  terms  to  a  monarch  who  was 
driven  from  his  capital,  and  obliged  to  wander 
in  the   woodsj   they  made  a  very  advantageous 
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treaty.  Their  fovereignty  was  acknowledged 
over  all  the  countries  they  were  in  pofleflion  of 
before  the  troubles  broke  out ;  and  that  part  of 
the  coafts  which  remained  in  the  occupation  of 
the  natives  was  ceded  to  them.  They  are  to  be 
allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains^  and 
the  court  is  to  fell  them  the  beft  fort  that  is-  pro- 
duced  in  the  mountainous  parts  at  the  rate  of 
forty-one  •  Hvres  five  fols  *  for  eighteen  pounds. 
Their  commiflaries  are  authorifcd  to  extend  their 
trade  to  all  parts  where  they  think  it  can  be 
carried  on  with  advantage.  The  government  en- 
gages to  have  no  connexion  with  any  other 
foreign  power;  and  even  to  deliver  up  any  Eu- 
ropeans who  may  happen  to  fbay  into  the  ifland. 
In  return  for  fo  many  conceffions,  the  king  is  to 
receive  annually  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
ceded  coafls  :  and  from  thence  his  fubjedts  are 
to  be  fumifhed  gratis  with  fait  fufficient  for  their 
confumption.  It  ihould  feem  that  the  company 
may  derive  great  advantages  from  £6  favourable  a 
fituation. 

The  property  of  the  lands  in  Ceylon  belongs 
no  more  of  right  to  the  fovcreign  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India.  This  pernicious  fyftem  has 
in  that  ifland  been  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quenccs  infeparable  from  it.  The  people  are  in  a 
ftate  of  total  inaftivity.  Thfey  live  in  huts,  have 
no  furniture,  and  fubfift  upon  fruits ;  and  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  affluent,  have  no  other  cover- 
ing than  a  piece  of  coarfe  linen  wrapped  about 
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their  waift.  It  Were  td  be  Wiflied  that  the  Dutch 
would  purfue  a  fcheme^  which  all  the  nations  who 
have  eilablifhed  colonies  in  Afia^  are  to  blame  never 
to  have  attempted,  and  that  is,  to  diftributethe  lands 
among  the  families,  and  make  them  their  own  pro- 
perty* They  would  fotget,  and  perhaps  hate  their 
former  foveriegh ;  they  would  attach  tliemfelves  to  a 
government  that  conlulted  their  happinefs';  they 
would  become induftrious, and occafion  agreatercon- 
fumption^.  Under  fuch  circumftances  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  would  enjoy  that  opulence  which  was  defigned 
It  by  nature  :  it  would  be  fecure  from  revolutions* 
and  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  fettlements  of  Mala- 
bar and  Coromandel,  which  it  is  bound  to  proted. 
^dcofrhc  The  Portuguefe,  in  the  time  of  their  prolpe- 
thccoaftof   rity,    had  formed  fome  tolerable  fettlements   on 

Coroman* 

deL  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.     That  at  Negapatan 

was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1658.  It 
gradually  increafed  to  ten  or  twelve  villages, 
which  were  all  inhabited  by  weavers.  In  1690, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  build  a  fort  to  lecurc 
their  tranquillity,  and  in .  1 742  the  tower  was  fur- 
rounded  by  walls.  This  is  the  central  place  into 
which  all  the  whit^,  blue,  painted,  printed,  fine 
and  coarfe  linens  are  brought,  which  the  com- 
pany colledts  for  the  confumption  of  Europe  or 
India:  and  which  come  either  from  Bimilipat- 
nam,  Pellicate,  Sadrafpatan,  or  from  its  facto- 
ries on  the  fifhing  coaft.  Their  inveftments, 
which  commonly  amount  to  four  or  five  thou- 
fand  bales,  are  carried  to  Negapatan,  by  two 
floops  ftationed  in  thefe  feas  for  that  purpofe. 
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The  Dutch  fell,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandely  *  o  cr  k 
iron,  lead,  coppery  calin,  tutenague,  pepper^  ^^  » '  ^-^ 
and  fpices.  Thefe  united  articles  produce  a 
million  of  livres  "*,  to  which  we  may  add  eighty 
thoufand  -f  arifing  from  the  cuftoms.  The  ex- 
pences  of  their  feveral  eflabliihments  amount  to 
eight  hundred  thoufand  livres  X »  ^nd  we  may 
venture  to  affert  without  fear  of  being  accufed  of 
exaggeration,  that  the  freight  of  the  fliips  fwal- 
lows  up-  the  reft  of  the  profits.  The  net  pro- 
duce therefore  of  the  Coromandel  trade  to  the 
company,  is  the  profit  arifing  from  the  linens 
they  export  from  thence.  Their  trade  on  the 
Malabar  coaft.  is  ftill  lefs  advantageous  to  them* 
It  commenced  pretty  nearly  at  the  fame  period, 
and  was  eftabliflied  at  the  expence  of  the  fame 
nation. 

It  appears  to 'be  no  difficult  talk  to  guefs  at  the  Trade  of 
motives  that  led  to  this  new  enterprife.      After  on^th^coaft 
the  Portuguefe  had  loft  Ceylon,    they  fold  the  ^^MaUb« 
wild  cinnamon  of  Malabar  in  Europe  nearly  for 
the  fame  price  as  they  had  always  fold  the  right 
fort.     Though  this  rivalfliip  could  not  continue 
long,    it  gave  uneafinefs   to  the  Dutch,  who,  in 
1662,    ordered  Vangoens,   their  general,   to  at- 
tack Cochin. 

The  place  was  no  fooner  invefted,  than  intel- 
ligence was  received  of  a  peace  being  concluded 
between  Holland  and  Portugal.  This  nejws  was 
kept  fecret.  The  operations  were  carried  on  with 
vigour;    and  the  befieged^    harraffed   by  conti- 
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nual  aifaults,  furrendered  on  the  eighth  day« 
The  ttext  day  a  frigate  arrived  from  Goa  with 
the  articles  of  peace.  The  conquerors  gave 
themfelves  no  further  trouble  to  juftify  their 
treachery,  than  by  faying,  that  thofe  who  torn- 
plained  in  fo  haughty  a  ftike,  had  obferved  the 
iame  conduct  at  Brazil  a  few  years  before. 

After  this  conqueft,  the  Dutch  thought  them- 
felves firmly  eilabliihed  in  Malabar.  Cochin 
feemed  to  be  neceflary  to  proteft  Cananor,  Cran- 
ganor,  and  Quillon,  of  which  they  had  juft  be- 
fore'  made  themfelves  mafiers,  and  the  fadoiy 
of  Porcat,  which  they  had  formed  the  plan  of 
at  that  time,  and  have  fince  adually  eilabliihed. 
The  event  has  not  anfwered  their  expedation. 
The  company  have  not  fucceeded  in  their  hopes 
of  excluding  other  European  nations  from  this 
coaft.  They  procure  no  kind  of  merchandife 
there,  but  what  they  are  furnifhed  with  from 
their  other  fettlements;  and  being  rivalled  in 
their  tfade  they  are  obliged  to  give  a  higher  price 
here,  than  in  the  markets  where  they  enjoy  an 
exclufive  privilege. 

Their  articles  of  fale  confift  of  a  (mall  quan- 
tity of  alum,  benzoin,  camphire,  tutenague,  fu- 
gar,  iron,  calin,  lead,  copper,  and  quickfilver. 
The  veflel  that  carries  this  flender  cargo  returns 
to  Batavia  laden  with  caire,  or  cocoa-tree  bark, 
for  the  ufe  of  tHe  port#  By  thefe  articles  the 
company  gain,  at  moft,  360,000  livrcs  ♦,  which, 
with  1 2o,ooo  *|^  arifing  from  the  cufioms,  make 
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the  fum  of  480,000  liVres  *•  In  rimes  of  pro« 
found  peace  the  maintenance  of  thefe  fettlements 
to&s  464^000  \ivte%  ^i  fo  that  16^000  X  o^^Ys  ^^-^ 
main  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  ihipping,  fo;: 
which  that  fum  is  certamly  not  fufficlent. 

It  is  true,  the  company  gets  two  millions  weight 
i)f  pepper  from  Malabair,  which  is  carried  in  floops 
to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  put  aboard  the  ihips  fitted  out 
for  Europe.  It  is  likewife  true,  that,  by  virtue  of 
thefe  capitulations,  they  pay  only  192  livres  §  the 
candil,  which  weighs  fiire  hundred  pounds,  for 
Which  other  companies  give  240  **,  and  private 
merchants  288  ^f-^ ;  but  whatever  advantage  may 
be  made  of  this  article,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing  by 
the  bloody  wats  it  occafions. 

Thesb  obftrvations  had  doubtlefs  efcaped  the 
dorice  of  Golonefs,  the  diredor-general  of  Bata* 
via,  when  he  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  fettlement 
6f  Malabar  which  he  had  long  fuperintended,  was 
Me  of  the  mod  important  fettiements  bekniging  to 
the  company*  <*  I  am  fo  far  from  being  of  your 
^  opinbn,  faid  general  Moflel,  that  I  could  wiih 
^  the  fea  had  fwallowed  it  up  about  a  century  ago.'' 

Ba  this  as  it  may,  the  Dutch,  in  the  height  of  The  Dutcii 
their  fuccefs,  felt  the  want  of  a  place  where  their  ^^t !!' 
veflels  might  put  in  to  get  r^reihments,  either  gI^hI^ 
^  goi^  ^Of  or  returning  from  India*    They  were 
undettrnuned  in  their  choice,,  when  Van-Riebeck 
the  furgeon,  in  1 650,  pfopofed  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,   which  the  Pojrtuguefe   had  impn^ently 
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defpifed.  This  jdicious  man,  during  >  a  ftiiy  of 
fome  weeks,  was  convinced  that  a  colony  might 
be  placed  to  advantage  on- this  fouthern  extremity 
of-  Africa,  which  might  fervc  as  a  ftaple  for  the 
commerce  of  Europe  and  Afia«  The  care  of 
forming  this  /fettlement  was  committed  to  him ; 
and  his  meafores  were  concerted  upon  a  good 
plan.  He  caufed  it  to  be .  ftipulated  that  every 
man  who  chofe  to  fix  there  Ihould  have  fixty  acres 
of  land  allotted  him.  Corn,  cattle,  and  utenfils 
were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  wanted  them. 
Young  women  taken  from  alms-houfes  were  given 
them  as  companions  to  foften,  and  to  *ihare  their 
fatigues.  •  All  thofe,  who  after  three  years  found 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  had  liberty 
^  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  difpofe  of  their  pof- 
'  feffions  in '  what  manner  they  pleafed.  Having 
fettled  thefe  arrangements  he  fet  fail. 

The  large  traft  of  country  which  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  cultivate,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hotten- 
tots, who,  according  to  a  French  traveller,  arc 
divided  into  feVeral  clans^  eack  of  which  forms 
an  independent  village.  Their  habitations  afc 
huts  covered  with  ikins,  which  cannot  be  en- 
tered   without    creeping  upon   their   hands   and 

•  kneesi  and  are  difpofed  in  a  circle. .  Thefe  huts 
are  hardly  of  any  other  ufe  than  to.  hqld  a  few 

•  provifions  and  houflhold  furniture.  The  Hotten- 
tots never  efnter  them  but  in  the  rainy  feafon. 
.They  are  always  found  lying  at  their  doors ;  and 
if  they  interrupt  their  repofe  it  is  to  (moke  a 
ftrong  herb  which  fervfes  them  inftead  of  tobacco. 
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The  management  of  cattle  is  the  fole  employ-    ^  ^  ^  ^ 
hicnt  of  thefe  favages.  -  As  there  is  bar  otie  herd  *^ — v^— ^ 
in  each  towa  which  is* common  to  all  the  inhabi- 
.  tants,  each  of  them*  is  appointed  to  guard  it  in  his 
turn.    This  poft  requires  conftant  vigilancfe,  the 
country  being  full  of  wild  beads,  whitrh  are  more 
voracious  at  this  extremity  of  Africa  than  iti  any 
other  part.     The  Ihepherd  fends  out  fcouts  every 
day.    If  a  leopard  or  tyger  is  feen*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  whole  town  takes  up  arms,  and  flies  to 
the  enemy,   who  feldom  efcapes  from  fo  many  poi- 
foned  arrows,  and  fharp  flakes  hardened  in  the  fire. 
As  the  Hottentots  neither  have,  nor  appear  to 
have  riches,  and  that  their  oxen  and  Iheep,  which 
is  all  the  property  they  have,  are  in  common ; 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  there  is  little  occaiion 
for  difputes  among  them.    They  are  accordingly 
united  to  each  other  by  the  clofeft  ties  of  friend- 
ihip  :  nor  do  they  ever  engage  in'  any  war,  even 
with  their  neighbours  ;  fetting  afide  the  quarrels 
between  the  fliepherds  on  account  of  cattle  that 
may  have  ftrayed,  or  been  carried  off. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  public  cuftoms 
gave  rife  to  the  firft  colonies.  Marks  of 'diftinc- 
tion  were  adopted  to  make  men  nnite  and  fecog 
nize  one  another.  A  broken  nofe,  a  flat  head, 
bored  cars,  paintings,  burnings^  head-dreflfes, 
are  the  uniform  charadteriftics  of  the  favage  world* 
'As  no  plan  of  morality  or  education  prevails 
among  them,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  univerftl 
cuftoms  muft  with  them  fupply  the  place  of  po- 
licy and   government.      Thefe  uncivilized   men, 
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the  children  of  nature^  depend  entirely  on  the  tem-^ 
per  of  the  drmate :  and  hence  the  Hottetttots  have 
the  manners  of  ploughmen «^ 

WheH  the  Dutch  arrh^ed^  the  Hcttettots  werey 
like  all  people  who  lead  a  pafioral  Hfc,  fufi  of 
benevolence  p  and  patftoot  ui  feme  degree  of  the 
uncleanlinefs  and  ftupidity  of  the  animals  they  kept. 
They  had  inftituted  an  otdef^  with  whieh  they  Ho- 
noured thofe  who  hadfubdwd  My  of  the  menfiers 
that  were  deftrudive  tc^  their  fheepfofds ::  and  they 
fevered  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  had  done  fer-^ 
vice  to  mankind.  The  apotbeot^  of  Hercules  had 
the  fame  origin. 

RiEBECK,  in  conformity  to  the  notfoAs  unbap-^ 
pily  prevailing  among  the  Europeans^  began  to 
take  poiTeiEon  of  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the 
territory ;  and  he  afterwards  defigned  to  fix  btmfelf 
there*      This  behaviour  difpleafed  the  natives^ 
On  what  prttence,  (aid  their  envoy  to  thefe  ftrangers^ 
baveyou  fown  our  lauds  ?  IVfy  do  you  employ  them  /#• 
feed  your  cattle  f  H(fw  would  you  behave  ifyoufawyour 
own  fields  invaded  in  this  manner  ?  You  fojstifyyourfohes^ 
with  no  other  view  than  to  reduce  the  Uottmttots  /« 
^fiamery.    Thefe  remonftnanccs  were  followed  by 
fome  boflilities^  which  brought  the  founder  of  the 
colony  back  to  thofe  principles  of  juftice  and  huma^ 
nity,  that  where  agreeable  to  his  natural  character*, 
he  purchafed  the  country  he  wanted  to  occupy  fo» 
the  fum  of  90,000  Uvcps  *  which  was  paid  in  raer- 
chandife.    All  parties  were  J€COiaciled>  and  froni% 
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ffcat  period  to  the  prjefent  time,  there  has  been  no  b  0^0  k 
ftrther  jdifturb^nce^  ^— v — ^ 

It  has  beep  proved  that  the  company  have  ex- 
pended 46,000,000  of  livres^  in  railing  the  colony 
€0  its  prefent  ftatie.  A  few  particulars  will  enable  us 
to  judge  how  6>  jConiiderDble  a  fpm  has  b^en  em» 
ployed. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  about  twelve  thoufand  Europeans, 
Dutch,  Germans,  and  FripBch  refugees.  Some 
part  of  thefe  numbers  refide  in  the  capital,  and  two 
confidcrable  towns:  the  rei):  arc  difperfed  along 
thecoaft,  which  extends  fifty  Leagues  into  the 
country.  ^  The  foil  of  the  Hottentots  being  fandy, 
and  only  good  by  intervals;  this  hu(bandmen  chufe 
to  confine  thcmfelves  to  thofe  places  where  they 
meet  vs^ith  water,  wood^  and  fertile  l^nds ;  three 
advantages  (bldom  found  together^ 

The  company  formerly  procured  flaves  from, 
Madagafcar,  who  alleviated  the  burthen  of  the  white 
people.  Since  the  French  appeared  as  rivals,  this 
communication  has  been  difcontinued.  The  pre* 
fent  planters  confift  of  a  few  Malays,  who  are  unac- 
cuftomed  to  that  climate,  and  are  fcarce  fit  for 
the  wctk  that  is  required  of  them. 

If  it  were  praftlcable  to  make  the  Hottentots 
fieady,  gteat  advantages  might  accrue,  which  can* 
not  be  hoped  ^r  from  their  prefent  character.  All 
that  has  yet  been  done,  has  been  to  prevail  with 
the  pooreft  of  them  to  etigage  in  their  fervice 
ibr  one,   two,  er  three   years.    They  we  of  ^ 

(^  3  dpcilfr 
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BOOK   docile  temper,  and  perform  the  work  that  is  expcdl-' 
-^   ed  from  them ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  their  agree^  ^ 
ment,  they  take  the  cattle  that  are  allowed  them 
for  wages^   rejoin    their  clan,   and  never   make 
their   appearance   again  till  they  have  oxen   or 
iheep  tp  barter  for  l^nives,  tobacco,  and  brandy*^ 
They  find  an   inexpreflible  charm  in  the   inde- 
pendent and   indolent   life  they  lead  in  their  de- 
ferts.     Nothing  can  wean  them  from  this  attach- 
ment.    One  of  their   children   was    taken   from 
the  cradle,   and  inftructed  in  our  manners  and 
religion-,  he  made  51   progrefs  anfwcrable  to  the 
pains  that  where  beftowed  upon  his  education  ;  • 
he  was  fent.  to  India,  and  ufefully  employed  in 
trade.    Happening,    by  accident,   to   reyifit   his 
country,  he  went  to  fee  his  relations  in  their  hut. 
He  waa  llruck  with  the  fimplicity  that  appeared 
there ;  he  clothed  himfelf  with  a  fheep-ikin,   and 
went  to  the  fort  to  carry  back  his  European  ba- 
bilimepts,     /  am  comcy  faid  he  to  the  governor/ 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  mode  of  life  you  have  taught 
tne  to  embrace^     I  am   refohed  to  folhw^  till  death j 
the    manners  and  religion  of  ny   ancefiors.      Ai  a 
token   pf^pTf  affection^.  I.  will  keep  the  collar    and 
fword  you  have  given  me:  all  the  rejl  you  will  permit 
me  to  leave  behind.     He  did  not  wait  for  an  anfwer, 
but  ran  away,  and  was  never  heard  of  after. 

Though  the  character  of  the  Hottentots  is 
not  fuch  as  the  Putch  could  wiih,  the  company 
derive  li>lid  advantages  from'  this*,  colony.  Inr 
4eed,  tih^  tenth  part  of  the  corn  and  wine,  toge- 
|;her  with  their  cuAoms  and  other  duties,  does 

not; 
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not  exceed  240,000  livres'*.  They. gain  no  more 
than  40,000 -|*. by  their  thick  cloths,  common 
thread  ;ind  cotton  pieces,  hardware,  coals,  and 
other  confidcrable  articles,  which  .  tliey  vend  ait 
this  place. 

They  receive  a  ftill  fmaller  profit  from  .fixty 
iecques   of  red   wine,  ,  and  eighty  or  nin.cty  of 
white,  which  they  carry  to  Europe  every  year. 
The  lecque  weighs  about  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
There  are  only  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Conftantia  that  produce  this  wine.     The  com- 
pany might  have  it  entirely  genuine^  and   at  a 
very  low  rate.     Happily  the  governor  finds   it 
his  interefl:  to   allow  the   cultivators  to  mix    it 
with  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  vineyards.     By 
this  management  what  remains  of  this  celebrated 
wine,   the  genuine  excellent  Cape  wine,  is  fold 
to  foreign  veflcls  that  happen  to   touch   at  the 
coafts  at  four  livrcs-.;}:  a  bottle.     It  is  generally 
preferable  to  that  which  ,is   extorted  by  tyran- 
ny; nothing  good  being  ta  be  expected  where 
it  is  not  voluntarily  obtained.  ^ 

As  the  expences  necelfary  for,  the  fupport  of 
fo  large  a  fettlemeht,  fwallow  up,  at  leaft,  all 
thefe  profits  taken  together,  its  utility  muft  reft 
upon  ibme  other  foundation.    . 

The  Dutch  Ihips  that  fail  to  and  from  India 
find  a  fafe  afylum  at  the  Cape ;  a  delightful, 
ferene,  and  temperate  iky,  and  learn  every  thing 
of  importance  that  happens  in  both  thofc  parts 
of  the.  globe.     Here  they  take  in  butter,   meal, 
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wine,  large  quantities  pf  pickled  vegetables  for 
their  voyage^  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  colonies. 
They  might  derive  mych  greater  advantages* from 
hence,  if  the  company,  blinded  by  their  avidity^ 
were  not  perpetyally  cbecl^ipg  the  induftry  of  ' 
the  planters.  They  oblige  them  to  part  with 
their  provificns  at  fo  low  a  price^  that  they  have 
tiot,  for  a  long  time^  been  able  to  propure  cloath^ 
ipg  and  cfther  abfolute  neceflarie;. 

Thi9  tyrannical  eondud'  might,  perhaps,  ht 
borne  with,  if  the  vidiip;  of  it  where  authorifed 
to  fell  their  fuperfluous  produce  to  for^^  oavir 
gators,  whpm  the  convenience  of  their  fituadoa^ 
or  other  reafons,  might  invite  into  their  ports* 
But  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  }n  trade,  which  is  one  of 
the  greateft  evils  that  can  befal  mankind,  ha^ 
deprived  them  of  this  refource.    The  Dutch  havt; 
long  flattered  themfelves,  that  by  with-holdiBg 
this  convenience  from  other  trading  natipns,  they 
Ihould    piake  them  abandon   India    in  diiguft. 
Notwithftanding  they  have  experienced   the   re^ 
verfe  of  thi;,  their  condudl:  is  not  altered »  though 
\t  was  ej^fy  to  jdifcern,  that  all  the  wealth  which 
^owed  in^o  the  colony  would,  fooner  or  later,  re- 
turn to  the  company.     The  governor  only  is  au- 
thorifed to  fupply  the  moft  prefiing  neceifides  of 
thofe  who  touch  at  the  Cape.     Thcfe  wrong  mea- 
iures,  have  been,  as  they  muft  neceflarily  be,  tke 
fource  of  a  thoufand  inconveniences. 

We  muft,  however^  do  juftice  tp  M.  Tolbac, 
who  at  prefent  prcfides  over  this  colony.  Xhis 
generous  man,   during  the  kft  war,  fct  an   ex- 
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ftmple  of  benevolence  and  difintereftedQefs^  which  '  ^^^  ^ 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.  A%  ^  'va? 
his  underfianding  I'aifed  him  above  prejudice^  and 
that  he  bad  a  fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs  to  devi- 
ate from  the  abfurd  orders  he  received,  he  encour 
raged  the  nations  who  endeavoured  to  iupplant  one 
another  to  repair  to  his  colony  for  fubiiftence. 
The  price  was  h  regulated  by  fo  juft  a  (landard,  that 
vhile  it  was  fo  moderate  as  to  invite  purchaiers,  it 
was  high  enough  to  animate  the  cultivators  to  in<> 
duftry.  May  this  wife  magiftrate  long  enjoy  the 
pleaiing  confcioufnefs  of  having  made  the  fortune  of 
his  fellow-citizjpns^  and  the  glory  of  having  neglec- 
ted his  own ! 

If  the  company  fliould  adopt  his  plan,  they  will 
imitate  the  fpirtt  of  their  founders,  who  did  nothing 
by  chance;  and^  without  waiting  for  the  happy 
prents  we  have  been  4efcribing,  they  will  fet  them- 
iclves  to  find  out  a  place^  which  they  may  make  the 
center  of  their  pow^.  They  had  caft  their  eye$ 
upon  Java  as  early  as  th^  year  i6o9» 

The  people  of  this  ifland,  which  is  two  hun-  J^T'p'*^'. 
jired  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  pf  forty  in  inthcioana 
breadth,  traced  their  origin  froqi  China,  thpugh 
they  retained  nothing  either  of  its  religion  or  its 
manners.  A  very  fuperftitioys  fpecies  pf  Mo- 
hammedifm  conftituted  the  prevailing  worihip. 
Some  idolaters  were  llill  remaining  in  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  country  ;  and  thefc  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  Java  that  where  not  arrived  at  the 
laft  (lage  of  depravity.  This  Kland  which  was 
(ornierly  upder  tb^  domiaioa  of  a  fingle  mo^ 
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book:  narch,  was  at  that  time  divided  among  feveral 
^ — y — '  fovereigns,  who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
other.  Thcfe  eternal  diffenfions,  while  they  kept 
up  a  military  fpirit  among  the  people,  made  them 
negleft  manners.  Their  enmity  to  ftrangers,  and 
want  of  confidence  in  each  other,  would  lead 
one  to  conclude,  that  they  breathed  no  fenti- 
ment  but  hatred.  Here  men  were  wolves  to 
each  other,  and  feemed  to  unite  in  fociety  more 
for  the  fake  of  committing  mutal  injuries,  thai! 
of  receiving  mutal  affiftances.  A  Javanefe  ne- 
ver accofted  his  brother  without  having  a  po- 
niard in' his  hand;  ever  watchful  to  prevent,- 
or  prepared  to  commit  fome  ad:  of  violence. 
The  nobles  had  a  great  number  of  flaves,  either 
bought,  taken  in  war,  or  detained  for  debt, 
whom  they  treated  with  the  utmoft  inhumanity. 
They  cultivated  the  lands,  and  performed  all  kinds 
of  hard  labour;  while  the  Javanefe  was  employed  in 
chewing  betel,  fmoking  opium,  paffing  his  life 
with  his  concubines,  fighting  or  fleeping.  Thcfe 
people  poflefled  a  cofiderable  Ihare  of  underftanding, 
but  retained  few  traces  of  any  moral  principle. 
They  had  not  fo  much  the  charadter  of  an  unenlight- 
ened, as  of  a  degenerated  nation :  in  Ihort,  they  were 
a  fett  of  men,  who  from  a  regular  government 
had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  anarchy;  and  gave 
full  fcope  to  the  impetuous  emotions  which  nature 
excites  in  thefe  climates 

This  depraved  character  of  the  inhabitants  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  the  Dutch  with  refpedt 
to   Java,     Their  company    might,    indeed,    be 
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thwarted  by  the  Englilh,  who  were  then  in  pof-  ^  9.°  ^ 
iefSonofa  part  of  the  trade  ofthis  iiland.  But 
this  obftacle  was  foon  removed.  The  weafcnefs 
of  James  the  Firft,  and  the  corruption  of  his 
council,  had  fo  damped  the  fpirits  of  thefe  haughty 
Britons,  that  they  fufFered  themfelves  to  be  fup- 
planted,  without  making  thofe  efforts .  that  niight 
have  been  .expefted  from  their  bravery.  The  na-- 
tives  of  the  country,  deprived  of  this  fupport, 
were  forced  to  fubmit;  but  it  required  time, 
addrcfs,  and  policy,  to  accomplilh  that  fchemc. 

It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
Portuguefe  to  perfuade  thofe  princes  they  wanted  to. 
engage  or  retain  inaftatc  of  dependence,  to  fend  their 
children  to  Goa  to  be  educated  at  the  expence  of 
the  court  of  Lifboo,  and  initiated  early,  into  its  man- 
ners and  principles.  But  this,  which  was  in  itfelf  a 
good  projed^,  was  fpoiled  by  the  conquerors,  who 
admitted  thefe  young  people  to  a  participation  of  the 
mod  criminal  pleafures,  and  the  moft  fhameful 
fccnces  of  debauchery.  The  confcquence  was,  that 
when  thefe  Indians  arrived  at  maturity,  the'yxould 
not  help  detefting,  or,  at  Icaft,  defpifing  fuch 
abandoned  inftructors.  Tl;ie  Dutch  adopted  the 
iame  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  They  endea- 
voured'to  convince  their  pupils  of  the  weaknefs, 
inconftancy,  and  treachery  of  their  fubjects  -,  and 
ftill  more  of  their  power,  wifdom,  and  good  faith- 
of  the  company.  By  this  hiethod  they  flicngth- 
cned  their  ufurpations  :  but  we  are  obliged  to  fay, 
that  the  Dutch  employed  means  that  were  trcach* 
^rous  and  cruel. 

The 
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Thb  goveratnent  of  the  iflaad,  which  was 
founded  e^rely  on  cht  feudal  lawB,  feemed  cal«r 
culated  to  promote  difcord^  Fathers  and  ions 
turned  their  arms  agatnft  each  other^  They  Aip*- 
ported  the  pretenfions  of  the  weak  againft  the 
ftrong,  and  of  the  ftrong  againft  the  weak^  as  thef 
fitw  occafioB.  They  fometime^  took  the  mooarch's 
part^  and  fometimes  that  of  hit  vaflTals.  If  any 
petfon  afcended  the  throne,  who  wss  Yiktly  t<» 
become  fprmidabie  by  hiy  talents,  tfaey  jraifed  up 
rivals  to  oppofe  him.  Thofe  who  v/f^rt  not  to  be 
ieduced  by  gold  or  promifes,  were  fiibdped  by 
feat.  Every  day  was  productive  of  fome  txvcrfar 
tion  which  was  always  begun  by  thj^  intrigues  of 
the  tyrants,  and  always  ended  co  their  advantage^ 
At  length  they  became  mailers  of  the  moft  im^ 
portant  pofts  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  ( 
and  of  the  forts  that  were  built  upon  the  coafts. 

This  plan  of  ufurpation  was  but  juft  ready  to 
be  carried  inito  execution,  when  a  governor  was  apt* 
pointed  at  Java,  who  had  a  palace  and  guards^ 
and  iappearcd  in  greaf  pomp.  T^  company 
thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  principles  of 
isconqmy  ^hey  bad  hitherto  adopted  {  from  a  pcr« 
fuafion,  that  the  Portugucfe  had  dei^ved  a  great 
advantage  firom  the  brilliant  court  kept  by  the 
viceroy  of  Ooa:  that  the  people  of  t^e  Eaft 
were  jto  be  da^^zled  in  order  to  be  the  more 
eafiiy  fubduedt  and  that  it  wa^  peeeQarjf  t<f 
ilrike  the  imagination  and  the  tyes  6f  the  In« 
4ians,  who  are  guided  more  by  theif  ^mfes  dMti 
the  iobabitants  of  our  climatq^ 
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The  Dutch  had  another  reafon  for  afiuming  an  ®  ^  ^  ^ 
itir  of  dignity*  They  had  been  reprefented  in 
Afia  as  pirates,  without  a  country^  without  laws, 
and  without  a  ruler.  To  filence  thefe  calumnies, 
they  endeavoured  to  pretail  with  feveral  ftates  ad-> 
joining  to  Java  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  prince  Mau^ 
rice  of  the  houfe  of  Orange^ 

Thb  execution  of  this  prcjeA  procured  them  a 
double  advantage^  as  it  gave  them  cfedit  with  the 
•aflerfl  nations,  and  flattered  the  ambition  of  the 
Stadiholder^  whofe  protection  was  neceffary  to  be 
obtained,  for  reaibna  which  we  ate  ^ing  to  explain* 

Whbh  the  company  obtained  their  excluiive 
privilege,  the  Struts  of  Magellan,  which  could 
have  no  conne&ion  with  die  Eaft  Indies,  were  im^ 
properly  enough  included  in  the  grant*  Ifaae 
Lcmaire,  one  of  thofe  rich  and  enterprifing  mer- 
chants^ who  ought  every  where  to  be  coiidered 
as  the  benefactors  of  their  country,  formed  the 
frcjeSt  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  by  the 
fotttherft  coafls«  Accefs  being  denied  by  the  only 
track  dnt  wat  known  at  that  time;  he  fitted  out 
two  flnps  which  pafled  a  fbrait,  fince  called  by  his 
name,  running  between  Cape  Horn  and  Scateft 
land;  Mid  were  driven  by  accidents  to  the  coaft 
cf  Java,  where  diey  were  condemned^  and  the  crew 
ienc  prifonera  to  Europe. 

This  tyrannical  proceedSng  gave  offence  to  the 
people,  already  prejudiced  againft  an  exclufive 
commerce,  k  was  thought  abfurd,  that  inftead 
of  giviag  thofe  who  atiempted  difcoveries  the  en- 
comi^mcttt  ^tlfSff  def^rved,  a  itace  purely  com- 
2  mcrcial 
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mercial  ftiould  forge  Ihackles  to  confine  their  In- 
duftry.  The  monopoly,  which  the  avarice  of  in* 
dividuals  had  endured  with  impatience,  became 
more  odious  when  the  company  ftretched  the  con- 
ceffions  that  had  been  made  tliem  beyond  their 
due  bounds.  It  was  found,  that  as  their  pride  and 
iftfluence  increafed  with  their  power,  the  intereft 
of  the*  nation  would  at  length  be  facrificed  to  the 
intereft,  or  even  to  the  caprice  of  this  formidable 
body.  It  is  probable,  that  they  muft  have  funk 
under  the  publick  refentment;  and  that  the  char- 
ter which  was  near  expiring,  would  not  have  been 
renewed,  if  they  had  not  been  fupported  by  prince 
Maurice,  favoured  by  the  States-General,  and  en- 
couraged to  brave  the  ftorm  by  the  ftrcngth  they 
derived  from  their  fettlement  at  Java. 

Though  the  tranquillity  of  this  iiland  may  have 
been  difturbed  by  various  commotions,  feveral  wars, 
and  fome  confpiracies,  it  continues  to  be  as  much  in 
fubjection  to  the  Dutch  as  they  wilh  it  to  be. 

Bantam  comprehends  the  weftern  part.  One 
of  its  fovereigns  having  refigned  the  crown  to  his 
fon,  was  reftored  to  the  throne  in  1680  by  the  na- 
tural reftleflnefs  of  his  temper,  the  bad  conduct:  of 
his  fucceffor,  and  a  powerful  fa£kion.  His  party 
was  on  the  point  of  prevailing,  when  the  young 
monarch,  befieged  in  his  capital  by  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men^  without  any  adherents,  ex- 
cept the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  implored 
the  pfoted:ion  of  the  Dutch.  They  flew  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  beat  his  enemies,  delivered  him  from  his 
rival,  atid  re-eftabliihed  his  authority.     Though 

the 
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the  expedition  was  fpeedy,  Ihort,  and  rapid,  and 
confequently  could  not  be  expenfive ;  they  con- 
trived to  make  the  charges  of  the  war  amount  to  a 
prodigious  fum.  The  lituation  of  things  would 
not  admit  of  a  fcrutiny  into  the  fum  demanded  for 
fo  great  a  piece  of  fervice,  and  the  exhaufted  ftate 
of  the  finances  made  it  impoflible  to  difcharge  it.  In 
.this  extemity  this  weak  prince  determined  to  entail 
.flavery  on  himfelf  and  his  defcendants,  by  granting 
to  his  deliverers  the  exclufive  trade  of  his  dominions. 
The  company  maintain  this  gre^t  privilege  with 
three  hundred  and  fixty-eight  men,  who  are  fta- 
tioned  in  two  bad  forts,  one  of  which  ferves  as  a 
habitation  for  the  governor,  and  the  other  as  a  pa- 
lace for  the  king.  The  cxpences  of  this  fettle- 
ment  amount  to  no  more  than  100,000  livres*, 
which  are  regained  upon  the  merchandife  fold 
there.  Their  clear  profits  confift  of  what  they 
gain  upon  three  millions  weight  of  pepper,  which 
they  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  fell  at  twenty-five 
livres  twelve  fols  \  a  hundred. 

These  profits  are  inconfiderable  in  comparifon 

of  what  the  company  receives   from  Tfieribon, 

which  it  fubdued  without  any  efforts,  without  in- 

trigues,  and  without  expence.     The  Dutch  were 

fcarce  fettled  at  Java,  when  the  fultan  of  this  nar- 

.  row  but  very  fertile  ftate  put  himfelf  under  their 

.  protection,  to  avoid  fubmitting  to  a  neighbouring 

J  prince  more  powerful  than  himfelf.     He  fells  them 

.  annually  a  thoufand  lafts  of  rice,   each  weighing 

three  thoufand  three  hundred  pounds,  at  fevcnty- 

^Wsl,  f  it.  as.  4^,'}:        •       • 
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fix  livres  fixteen  fob  *  a  laft ;  a  million  weight  of 
fugar,  the  fincft  of  which  coft  thirtem  livres  nine 
fols  *f  a  hiandred ;  oiie  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  coffee,  at  four  fols  %  ^  pound ;  a  hundred 
quintals  of  pe{5per^  at  four  fols  eight  deniers  §  a 
pound ;  thirty  thoufand  pounds  of  cottdfD,  the  fineft 
of  which  cofts  no'  more  than  one  livre  eight  fols  g  a 
pound }  fix  hundred  thoufafld  pounds  of  zrtti,  at 
twelve  livres  ♦♦  a  hundreds  Though  fixing  thefe 
prices  fo  low  is  a  manifefl  impofition  upon  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants^  the  people  of  Tficribon,  who 
ate  the  moft  gentle  and  civilized  of  any  in  the  ifland^ 
have  never  been  provoked  by  this  injuftice  to  take 
up  arms.  A  hundred  Europeans  are  fufficient  to 
keep  them  in  fubjeftion.  The  expences  of  this 
fettlement  amount  to  no  more  than  4I5000  livred 
'f'fy  which  ik  gained  by  linens  imported  thither. 

The  empire  of  Mataram,  which  formerly  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  illand,  and  at  prefent  takes 
up  the  greateft  part  of  it^  was  the  laft  that  was 
reduced  to  fubjeftion.  Often  vanquifiied,  and 
fometlmes  vanquifliing,  it  continued  its  ftru^les 
for  independency,  when  the  fon  and  brother  of  a 
fovercign  who  died  in  1704,  difputed  the  fuccef- 
fion.  The  nation  was  divided  between  the  two  ri- 
vals. He  who  was  entitled  to  the  crown  by  order 
of  fuccefSon,  had  fo  vifibly  the  advantage,  that  he 
iiiuft  foon  have  got  the  fupreme  power  entirely 
into  his  hands,  if  the  Dutch  had  not  declared  in 
favour  of  his  rival.     The  party  efpoufed  by  thefc 

*  About  3 1.  78.  id.  |.         f  About  1 1  s.  9  d.  fid.        §  About  ftd.  (. 

II  About  It.  »d.  i.  5*  »os.  6d.  ff  r,793l.   15*. 
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republicans^  at  length  prevailed  after  a  feries  of  con- 
tefts,  more  adive,  frequent^  well  condud  ci,  and  ob- 
ftinate,  'than  could  have  been  expefted.  The 
young  prince,  whom  they  wanted  to  deprive  of  his 
fucceffion  to  the  king  his  father,  difplayed  fb  much 
intrepidity,  prudence  and  firmnefs,  that  he  would 
iave  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  advantage  they  derived  from  their  magazines, 
forts,  and  fhips.  His  uncle  ufurped  his  throne ; 
but  (hewed  himfelf  un\w3rthy  to  fill  it. 

When  the  company  reftorcd  him  to  the  crown, 
they  dtdated  laws  to  him.  They  chofe  the  place 
where  his  court  was  to  be  fixed,  and  fecured  his 
attachment  by  a  citadel  in  which  a  guard  was 
maintained,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to 
protect  the  prince*  After  all  thefe  precautions, 
they  employed  every  artifi<je  to  lull  his  attention 
by  pleafures,  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  prefents,  and 
to  flatter  his  vanity  by  pompous  embaffies.  From 
this  sera,  the  prince  and  bis  fucccffors,  who  were 
educated  fuitably  to  the  part  they  were  to  ad,  were 
nothing  more  than  the  defoicable  tools  of  the  def- 
potifm  of  the  company*  All  that  is  neceflary  for 
their  fupport,  is  three  hundred  horfe  and  four  hun- 
dred fbldier;^  whofe  maintenance,  including  the  pay 
of  the  agents,  cofts  them  760,000.  livres.^ 

The  company  are  amply  reimburfed  for  this  ex- 
pence  by  the  advantages  it  fecures  them.  The 
harbours  of  this  ft  ate  aftbrd  docks  for  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  all  the  fmall  veffels  and  iloops  em- 
ployed in  the  company's  fervice.    They  ar^  fup-? 
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*  ^i^  ^  P^^^^  from  hence  with  all  the  timber  that  is 
^'  '  ^  "^  waoted  in  thpir  feveral  Indian  fettlemcnts, and  ip  part 
of  theic  foreigji  colonies.  Hpre  top  they  load  their 
veifels  with  the  produf^ions  with  which  the  kingdom 
is  obliged  to  furnjih  them ;  confifling.  of  five  thou? 
fand  lafts  of  ricei  at  forty-eight  livres  *  a  laft ;  as 
much  fait  as  they  recjuire,  at  twenty-eight  livres  fix- 
teen  fols  ^  a  laft ;  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
pepper,  at  ninetpen  livres  four'fols  J  a  hundred ;  all 
the  indigo  that  is  r^ifed,  at  three  livres  §  a  pound ; 
padjang,  for  the  ufe  of  their  fhips,  at  feventy-fix 
|ivres  fixteen  fols  Jl  a  laft ;  cotton  yarn,  from  twelve 
fols  to  one  livre  ♦*  a  pound,  according  to  its  quali- 
ty :  and  tl^e  fmall  quantity  of  cardamom  that  is  pro- 
du(:ed  there,  at  a  ftiameful  price. 

The  ifland  of  Madura,  which  is  feparated  froni 
the  ports  of  Matarapi  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  is 
obliged,  by  a  garrifpa  of  fifteen  men,  to  furnilh 
rice  at  a.  very  Jow  rate.  This  ifland,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  Java,  labours  under  a  ftill  more 
odious  oppreffion.  The  company's  commiflaries 
make  uie  of  falfe  meafure  in  order  to  procure  a 
larger  quantity  of  goods  ffom  the  people  that  arc 
%o  furnilh  theni.  This  fraud,  pra<aifed  for  their 
own  private  advantage,  has  not  hitherto  been  pu- 
niflied ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  hope  that  it  ever 
will.  Balanibangan  is  the  only  diftrid  in  the 
ifland  of  Java,  that  is  not  expofed  to  thefe  iniqui- 
tous praftices.    The  Dutch  who  flighted  it,  on 

•  a  L  2  s.      f  About  1 1.  5  s.  2  d.       J  16 .  9  d.  i.      §  About  2S.  7d.  }. 
II  About  3!.  7s.  2  d.  -{.        **  From  about  6d.  to  z  s.  3d. 
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account  of  its  not  furnilhing  any  article  of  trade^ 
have  held  no  correfpondencc  with  it. 

For  the  reft,  the  Dutch  having  abated  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  Javanefe,  by  gradually  undermining 
the  laws  that  maintained  it ;  and  fatisfied  with  ha^ 
viog  forced  them  to  give  fome  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, and  with  having  fecured  to  theniifelves  a  com-^ 
merce  perfeftly  exclufive,  have  not  attempted  to  ac- 
quire any  property  in  the  ifland.  Their  territory  ex- 
tends no  further  than  thefmall  kingdom  of  Jacatra. 
The  ravages  committc;d  by  the  Dutch  when  they 
conquered  this  ftate,  and  the  tyranny  that  followed 
that  conqueft,  had  turned  it  into  a  defert.  It  flill 
l^mains  uncultivated  and  inadivc. 

The  Dutch,  thofe  of  them  ta  particular  who  go  to 
India  to  ieek  their  fortunes,  were  hardly  qualified 
to  recover  this  excellent  foil  from  its  exhaufted  ftate. 
It  was  feveral  times  propofed  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Germans ;  and  by  the  encouragements  of  fome  ad- 
vances, and  fome  gratuities,  to  exercife  their  induf- 
try  in  a  manner  the  moft  advantageous  to  the  com- 
pany. What  thcfe  laborious  people  might  have 
done  in  the  fields,  the  filk  manufacturers  from  Chi- 
na, and  the  linen- weavers  from  Coromandel  might 
haveexecutedin  the  workihops,  for  the  improvement 
of  maaufa^uros*  As  thefe  ufeful  projeds  did  not  fa- 
vour any  private  views,  they  continued  to  be  nothing 
more  than  projeds.  At  length  the  governors-gene- 
ral ImhofT  and  MofTel,  ftruck  with  a  fcene  of  fuch 
great  diforder,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  remedy. 

With  this  view  they   fold  to  the  Chinefe  and 
the  Europeans,  at  a  fmall  price,  the  lands  which 
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^  ^j  ^  ^  the  government  had  acquired  by  oppreffiye  means. 
,^"  V'"/  This  management  has  not  produced  all  the  good 
that  was  expe&ed  from  it.  The  new  prop^ietprs 
have  feldoqi  venture^  to  keep  any  thing  upon  their, 
(ftates  but  iheep  and  cattle^  for  which  they  have  zn 
cafy,  certaip  and  advantageou9  market.  They 
would  h^ve  applied  therofelves  to  agricultyre,  which 
^  requires  more  care,  greater  pecuniary  ei^courage- 
tpents,  and  a  greaper  puqiber  of  hands,  if  the  com- 
pany did  not  iniift  on  their  furnilhing  the  commo- 
dities at  the  fame  price  they  give  for  them  in  the  reft 
of  the  ifland.  At  t^is  prefent  time  there  are  nq 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  tboytfand  (laves,  who 
are  under  the  dire<5tion  of  a  ffpall  number  of  freci 
inen.  Th?  produce  of  their  labours  iponfifts  of  two 
mtUion  weight  of  coiPfeej  a  hundred  and  §fty  thou« 
fand  pounds  of  pepper,  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds 
of  cotton,  ten  tboufand  pounds  of  indigo,  ten  xtnU 
lion  of  fugar^  apd  fix  thoufand  leques  of  areca. 
The  two  laft  articles  have  been  cultivated  with  more 
fpirit  than  the  reft,  becaiife  private  perfons,  having 
the  liberty  to  purchase  anc}  export  tljem,  pay  twenty 
per  cent,  dearer  for  them  than  the  company. 
'  These  commodities,  as  well  as  all  t{iofe  that 
are  produce^  in  Java,  are  carried  to  Batavia,  which 
is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Jacatra. 
A  CITY  which  has  beconie  fo  confiderbie  a 
mart,  muft  have  received  many  fucceffiye  im- 
provements.  |t  is  well  built ;  the  houfes  though 
hot  magnificent,  are  pleafant,  commodious,  and 
well  furnifhed  -,  the  flreets  are  broad,  running  in 
ftrait  lines,  with  rows  of  large  trees  on  each  fide, 

and 
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ind  canals  cut  through  them  i  they  are  always  clean  book 
though  it  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  pave  them^ 
for  fear  of  increa^ng  the  heat  by  too  ftrong  a  reflec* 
tioh  of  the  fUH's  rdys.  All  the  publick  buildings 
have  an  air  of  grandear ;  ^nd  the  gieilerality  of  tira^ 
Vellers  look  upon  Batavia  as  one  of  the  fineft  cities 
in  the  world. 

Th£  ilucnber  of  inhabitailts,  including  the  fdb- 
Urbs  and  liberties^  does  hot  exceed  a  hundred  thou<^ 
&nd«  The  greateil  part  of  therli  are  ilaves;  Here 
iire  likev^ife  Malayans^  J&vatlefe^  free  Macafler'Sj  who 
ire  all  of  them  irtdoletit ;  and  Chthefe;  who  have  the 
txclulivt  estercife  of  all  trades,  ai'e  the  only  cultiva*^ 
tors  of  the  Aigar^cane,  and  manage  all  the  ihanufac-^ 
tures.  The  number  of  Europeans  may  amount  to 
ten  thoU&nd ;  of  thefe;  four  tboufatid  born  in  India^ 
ire,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  degenerated.  This 
ftrange  perverfion  is  probably  owing  to  the  gene- 
rally deceived  cuftom  of  committing  the  care  of 
their  educltiob  to  Ilaves; 

The  cormptioni  at  Batavia  haVCi  however,  been 
Exaggerated.  Diflblute  manners  are  not  more  pre- 
valent there  than  in  other  fettlements  formed  by 
the  Europeans  iii  Afia«  It  is  true,  the  people 
drink  to  excefs ;  but  the  ties  of  marriage  are  held 
iacred«  None  but  unmanied  men  keep  concu- 
bines, who  are  generally  of  the  rank  of  ilaves. 
The  priefts  have  endeavoured  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  thefe  conne&ions,  which  are  always  fecret,  by 
I  refiafing  to  baptize  the  offspring  of  them;  but 
I  they  are  become  lefs  rigid,  6nce  a  carpenter  be* 
longing  to  the  company,  who  chofe  his  fon  fkoakl 
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be  of  fome  religion  or  other>  took  it  into  his  head 
to  have  him  circumcifed. 

Luxury  has  niaintained  its  ground  more  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  than  concubinage.  The  ladies^  who  arc 
univerfally  ambitious  of  diftinguilhing  themfclves 
by  the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  magnificence 
of  their  equipage,  have  carried  their  talle  for  finery 
to  excefs.  They  never  ftir  out  without  a  nunderous 
train  of  flaves ;  and  either  ride  in  magnificent  cars, 
or  arc  carried  in  fuperb  palanquins.  •  They  wear 
gold  or  filver  tiffues,  or  fine  Chinefe  fattins,  with  a 
net  of  gold  thrown  over  them ;  and  their  head^refs 
is  loaded  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  In  1758  the 
government  attempted  to  reforhi  thefe  extravagan- 
cies, by  prefcribing  a  mode  of  drefs  fuitable  to  each 
rank.  Thefe  regulations  were  received  witK  con- 
tempt, means  were  found  to  elude,  or  to-  purchafe  an 
immunity  from  them,  and  no  change  took  place* 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  ftrange  fimgularity,  if 
the  ufe  of  precious  ftones  had  been  difcontinued  ip 
the  country  that  produced  them ;  and  that  the  Dutch 
had  regulated  a  fpecies  of  luxury  in  India,  which 
they  brought  from  thence  with  a  view  of  introdu- 
cing, or  increafing  it  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
force  and  example  of  an  European  government 
ftruggle  in  vain  againft  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
climate  of  Afia. 

The  heats,  which  might  naturally  be  expeded 
to  be  exceffive  at  Batavia^  are  allayed  by  an  agree- 
able fea-breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  every  day 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  continus  till  four.  The  nights 
are  rendered  cool  by  land-breezes,,  which  die  away 
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nt  day-break,  tt  would  contribute  to  make  the  air 
lis  pure  as  the  Iky  is  ferene,  if  the  canals  were  made 
fomewhat  deeper,  and  fluices  were  conftruded. 
Diforders  are  not,  however,  very  frequent  here. 
The  mortality  that  prevails  among  the  foldiers  and 
failors^  is  rather  owing  to  debauchery,  bad  provifionsi 
and  fatigue,  than  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  envi- 
rons one  or  two  leagues  round  the  capital*  The 
country  is  interfperfed  with  delightful  villas,  plan- 
tations that  yield  an  agreeable  fhade,  and  gardens 
finely  ornamented,  and  even  difpofed  with  tafte. 
It  is  the  faihion  to  live  there  all  the  year,  and  the 
^ple  in  office  only  come  to  Batavia  to  tranfaft 
public  bufinefs.  Thefe  charming  retreats  formerly 
owed  their  tranquillity  to  forts  eredbed  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Javanefe,  Since  thefe  people  have 
contracted  a  habit  of  ilavery,  thefe  redoubts  ferve 
as  barracks  for  the  refreihment  of  the  recruits, 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage. 

Batavia  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  containing  feveral  iflands  of  a  middling  fize, 
which  refill  the  impetuofity  of  the  fea.  It  is  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  a  road  ;  but  is  as  fafe  a  retreat 
from  all  winds,  and  in  all  feafons,  as  the  bed  har- 
bour. The  only  inconvenience  is  the  difficulty  of 
going,  in  itormy  weather,  aboard  the  Ihips  that 
arc  obliged  to  anchor  at  a  aonfiderable  diftance. 
The  ihips  undergo  the  neceflary  repairs  at  the 
fmall  ifland  of  Onruft;  which,  though  two  leagues 
and  a*  half  diilant,  is  one  of  thofe  that  chiefly  con- 
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BOOK  tribute  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  road.  It  forms  a» 
^^ — ^ — '  excellent  dock,  is  well  fortified^  and  never  without 
three  or  four  hundred  Eoropean  carpenters ;  and  a» 
veflels  can  eafily  take  in  their  lading  tbere^  maga- 
zines are  erefted  for  the  rece{^n  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  merchandize  intended  for  exportation.  A  pretty 
coniiderable  river,,  after  fertilizing  the  fields,  and  re-* 
frefhing  Batavia,  falls  into  the  fea,  for  no  other  pur^ 
pofe,  as  it  fbould  feem,  than  to  ferve  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  fliipping* 
The  lighters  that  are  continually  meeting  each  other 
in  this  pajQTage,  and  formerly  drew  twelve  feet  water, 
are  reduced  to  one-half:  the  fands  and  rubbifli  have 
formed  a  bank,  which,  if  fuffered  to  increafe,  will 
proye  an  inconvenience,  and  occalion  a  very  confi- 
dcrable  expence.  It  is  well  worth  while,  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  Batavia,  to  pay  a  ferious  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  im-' 
provement  and  utility  of  its  road,  which-  is  the  moftp 
important  one  in  India* 

All  the  veffels  fent  out  by  the  company  from* 
Europe  to  Afia  touch  at  Batavia ;  and  except  tfaofe 
that  go  diredtly  from  Bengal  to  Ceylon,  they  are 
laden  in  their  return  with  all  the  articles>of  thofe 
rich  fales,  which  create  among  us  fo  much  furprize 
and  admirs^ion^ 

The  expeditions  tO'  the  different  fea-port^  of 
India  are  hardly  lefe  j  perhaps  they  are  more  confi-^ 
derable.  European  veflelsare employed  in  this  fer- 
vice  during  the  unavoidable  flay  they  are  obliged 
to  make  in  thcfe  remote  feas* 
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I'his  tWQ-fold  navigsltion  is  founded  upon  that  ^  ^  o  k 
Ivhich  connects  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  with  Ba- 
.tavia.  Thofe  that  lie  to  the  eaft  are  led  from  their 
fituation,  the  nature  of  their  merchandiie^  and 
their  wants/  to  keep  up  a  more  frequent  corre^ 
fpondence  with  it  than  the  reft.  But  all  of  them 
are  obliged  to  have  pafs-ports.  Any  ihip  belong- 
ing to  a  private  perfon,  that  Ihould  neglpd:  this 
precaution,  which  was  taken  to  prevent  fraudulent 
n-ade,  would  be  feized  by  the  floops  that  are  con* 
tinually  cruifing  in  tbefe  latitudes*  When  they 
arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination,  they  deliver 
to  the  company  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  they 
iiave  referved  the  exclufive  trade  of  to  themfelves, 
and  difpofe  of  the  reft  to  whom  they  pleafe.  The 
iiave-trade,  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  commerce  laft  mentioned.  Six  thoufand  of 
both  fexes  are  annually  carried  to  Batavia,  where 
they  are  employed  in  domeftic  fervice,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lands,  or  manufadtures.  The  Chinefe, 
who  cannot  bring  or  invite  over  any  of  their  country 
women,  make  their  choice  among  the  flaves. 

To  thefe  articles  of  importation  may  be  added 
ttofe  brought  every  year,  by  a  dozen  Chitiefe 
junks,  from  Emoy,  Limpo,  and  Canton.  Their 
cargo  is  valued  at  about  three  millions^,  and  con* 
lifts  of  camphire,  porcelain,  iilk  and  cotton  ftuffs, 
which  are  ufed  in  Batavia  and'the  reft  of  the  Dutch 
colonies ;  of  unwrought  filks,  which  are  bought 
by  the  company  when  they  are  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  or  which,  when  they  are  but  few. of 

them^ 
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BOOK  them^  are  fold  to  tbofe  who  chufe  to  fend  them  to 
Macafiar  car  Sumatra^  where  the  great  have  pagne  j 
made  of  them ;  of  tea^  which  was  formerly  engroA^ 
^d  by  the  company,  but  is  dow  given  up  to  private 
traders,  who  fend  it  to  Eufope,  whefe  it  is  fold  by 
the  company,  who  dedud:  forty  per  cent,  for  the 
freight*  This  tea  is  geserally  bad,  and  of  the  coarf* 
eft  quality* 

The  junks,  which  beiides  the  aforementioned 
articles  regulary  bring  two  thoufand  Chineie 
to  Java,  who  come  thither  in  hopes  of  making 
their  fortunes,  carry  back  ftags'  pizzles  and  the 
fins  of  the  ihark,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  ChinH.  Anfother 
article  they  receive  in  exchange  from  Batavia  is 
tripam,  to  the  annual  amount  of  two  thoufand 
peculs.  Each  pecul,  weighing  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  fells  from  twelve  to  forty 
Uvres  *  according  to  its  quality.  It  grows  only 
two  feet  from  the  fea  upon  the  barren  rocks  of 
the  ead,  and  of  Cochin-china,  from  whence  it 
is  carried  to  Batavia,  together  with  thofe  birds' 
nefts  fo  much  celebrated  all  over  the  eaft  which 
are  found  in  the  fame  places*  A  pecul  of  the 
laft-mentioned  merchandife  fells  from  1,400  to 
0,800  livces  *f-,  and  the  Chinefe  carry  away  one 
thou£ind«  Thefe  nefts  are  of  an  oval  fhape,  an 
inch  hig^,  three  inches  round,  and  weigh  about 
half  an  ounce*  They  are  formed  by  a  fpedes 
of  the  fwallow;  its  head,  breaft,  and  wings  are 
of  a  fine  blue,  and  its  body  milk  white.    They 

*  From  lOi.  6d.  to  tL  Z5t.         f  From  6iL  ji.  to  xiiL  jof. 
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are  compofed  of  th/e  fpawn  of  fiih^  or  of  a  glminou^ 
firoch  which  tha  agitation  of  the  fea  leaves  upon  the 
rockSy  to  which  they  are  fattened  at  the  bottom  and 
on  the  fide.  When  feafobed  with  fait  and  fpices^ 
diey  make  a  nouriihing,  wholeibme^  and  delicious 
jelly,  and  are  an  article  of  the  h^heft  luxury  at  the 
tables  of  the  eaftern  Mohammedans.  Their  white- 
Refs  conilitutes  their  delicacy •  The  Chinefe  like- 
wife  carry  away  calin  and  pepper,  though  the  com* 
pany  refinrved  the  exportation  of  thofe  articles  to 
themfelves.  Their  principal  agents  pretend,  for 
their  own  advantage,  that  thefe  exportations  are  not 
prejudicial  to  the  body  which,  h^^  ietrufted  itaioter- 
€&3  to  their  management. 

Thb  traffic  of  the  Chtnefe  at  Batavia,  befides 
the  merchandife  they  export  from  thence^  brings 
them  in  fbme  ready  money.  This  weakh  is  in* 
creafed  by  the  confiderable  fums  that  the  Chinefe 
fettled  at  Java  remit  to  their  families,  and  by  the 
films  fooner  or  later  amafled  by  thofe,  who,  content 
with  their  fortune,  return  to  their  own  country^  of 
which  they  feldom  lofe  fight. 

Thb  Europeans  are  not  fo  well  treated  at  Ba« 
tavia  as  the  Chinefe.  None  are  admitted  there 
as  merchants,  but  the  Spaniards.  Their  flitpa 
come  from  Manilla  wich  gold,,  which  is  the 
produce  of  that  ifland;  and  with  cochineal  and 
piafters  brought  from  Mexico.  They  take  in 
exchange,  linens  for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of 
Acapulco;  hut  the  principal  article  is  cinna- 
mon,  th9  confumption  of  which  is  much  in« 
creafed  by  the  general  ufe.  of  chocolate  in  the 

new 
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B  o  o  It  i^ew  world)  and  the  progrefs  it  is  daily  making 
in  Europei  Since  the  Englifh  and  French  have 
failed  to  thii  PhlUippittes;  the  former  branch  of 
ihh  trade  hsl$  €onfiderably  declined;  the  Idtter 
fuffered  a  change  in  the  year  ^759*  Before  that 
time^  cinnamon  was  fold  to  the  Spaniards  It  a 
moderate  price ;  but^  at  prefeht;  they  are  ex* 
pefted  to  give  the  fame  that  it  bears  in  En* 
rope;  This  innovation  occafions  a  coolnefs  be- 
tween the  two  colonies.  The  confequencesi  irf* 
this  mifunderftanding  have  not  come  to  our 
knowledge^ 

All  V9t  know  i$>  that  the  French  hardly  ever 
go  to  Batavia  but  in  time  of  war;  They  pur<> 
chafe  rice  and  arrack  there  for  the  ufe  of  their 
Ihips  and  their  fettlements,  and  make  their  pay*- 
ments  for  thefe  commodities  in  filver,  or  bilk 
of  exchange. 

The  Englifh  are  oftener  feen  there.  All  their 
veilels  coming  from  Europe  to  China  put  in  at 
this  harbour  under  pretence  of  taking  in  frefh 
water ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  vending  the 
goods,  which  are  the  property  of  the  Ihips  com- 
pany, confiding  of  cloths,  hard^ware,  glafles, 
arms,  Madeira  wines,  and  Portugal  oils.  This 
clandeftine  trade  feldom  exceeds  a  million  of 
livres*. 

Besides  the  Englifh  veffels  fent  from  Europe, 
there  are  three  or  four  belonging  to  the  fame 
nation,  which  are  every  year  fitted  out  for  Ba- 
tavia from  different  parts  of  India.     They  have 

attempted. 
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attempted  to  fell  opium  znd  linens  theiT^  but 
have  been  obliged  to  diicontinxie  this  importa* 
tioo>  which  was  too  prejudicial  to  private  in- 
tereft  to  be  pemutted.  Their  trade  13  limited 
to  the  purchale  of  fugar^  which  they  export  to 
all  parts,  and  of  arrack>  prodigious  quantities 
of  which  arc  confumed  in  their  colonies*  Ar-* 
rack  is  a  kind  of  brandy  made  of  rice^  fyrup 
of  fugar,  and  cocoa-trcc,  which,  after  being 
fermented  together,  are  diftillcd.  This  is  one 
among  other  branches  of  trade  which  the  Dutch 
by  their  induftry  haye  deprived  the  Portuguefe 
of;  The  art  of  making  arrack,  which  was  ori* 
ginally  eftabliihed  at  Goa^^  has  for  the  moft  part 

been  transferred  tq  Batavia, 

< 

AtL  imported  or  exported  commodities  pay 
this  city  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  The  revenue 
arifing  from  the  cuftoms  is  farmed  at  the  rate 
of  1,828,000  livrcs*.  The  extent  of  the  trade 
muft  not  be  eftinuted  by  this  rule,  which,  how* 
ever,  is  always  the  nioft  to  be  depended  upon* 
The  people  iij  office  pay  wha^  they  think  proper, 
and  the  company  pay  nothing,  as  that  would  be 
paying  tq  themfplves.  Though  they  are  here, 
as  well  as  ii|  other  places,  the  only  merchants 
in  the  ifland,  the  profits  arifing  from  the  pro- 
dudions  peculiar  to  Batavia,  do  not  defray  (he 
expences  of  this  celebrated  mart,  which  amoiuit 

to  fix  millions  f .  ThemtiiiMr 

Ok£   of  the  articles  of  this  expence,  which  ini^theaf. 
is  undoubtedly  very  great,  is  the  maintenance  pLtehJ^M. 

of  Europe. 
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of  a  council,  which  gives  laws  to  all  the  fettle* 
ments  in  India,  and  has  the  fole  direftion  of 
affairs.  This  council  is  (ompofed  of  the  go* 
▼eraor  of  the  Dutcii  Indies^  the  dire£tor-gefie« 
ral,  five  dife£fcors  in  ordinary,  and  a  fmall  nttm-> 
ber  e(  extraordinary  counfellofs,  v^hich  laft  have 
no  votes,  and  only  fupply  the  place  of  the  de-> 
ceaftd  counfellors  i|i  ordinary,  till  fi|cceiS>rs  are 
appointed. 

The  power  of  nomination  tp  the&  offices  is 
vefted  in  the  direftioo  at  home.  They  are  open 
to  all  who  have  money,  or  are  relations  or  re- 
tainers to  the  governor^general.  On  his  demife^ 
the  diteftors  in  ordinary  provifiopally  ^point  a 
iuccefibr,  who  feldom  fails  to  be  confirmed  in  hif 
employment.  If  the  contrary  haraeni,  he  i$ 
not  admitted  into  the  council ;  but  may  enjoy 
all  the  honours  granted  to  the  prefidents  that  retire. 

Trb  governor-general  reports  to  the  council 
the  ftate  of  all  affairs  in  the  iOand  of  Java :  and 
each  counfellor,  that  of  the  j»x>vince  intrufted  to 
hi«  care.  The  dire&or  has  the  infpeSdoo  of  die 
cheft  and  magazines  at  Qatavia,  which  fupply  the 
reft  of  the  fettlements.  Ail  purchafes  and  aU 
iales  are  directed  l^y  hini.  Thp  fignature  of  the 
company  is  indifpenlably  nccefikry  in  all  comr 
nsercial  tranfafUons. 

Though  all  points  ought,  ftri^Iy  Ipei^n^ 
to  be  decided  in  the  council  by  a  majority  of 
voces^  the  govemor-general  feldom  fails  to  ex* 
ercife  an  uncontrouled  authority.  This  influence 
is  owing  to  the  care  he  takes  to  adiDit  none 

but 
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but  perfbns  of  inferior  abilitiesj  and  to  the  in-  book 
tereft  they  find,  in  making  their  court  to  him^ 
in  order  to  advance  their  fortunes.  If  on  any 
occafion  he  meets  with  an  oppofition  that  thwarts 
his  defigns^  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  mea* 
furesj  making  himfelf  anfwerable  for  the  confe- 
quences. 

Thb  governor-general  >  like  all  the  reft  of  the 
officers^  is  appointed  only  for  five  yearsi   but 
ufually  holds  his  place  during  life.    There  have  * 
formerly  been  inftances  of  governors-general  vvho 
have  retired  from  bufinefs,   to  pafs  their  days 
in  tranquillity  at  Batavia;  but  the  ill  treatment 
experienced  from  their  fucceflbrs,    has*  of  late 
years»  determined  them  to  remain  in  their  poft 
till  death.   They  formerly  appeared  in  great  ftate, 
but  it  was  laid  afide  by  governor  general  Imhofl^ 
as  ufelefs  and  troublefome.    Though  all  orders 
of  men  may  afpire  to  this  dignity^  none  of  the 
army^    and    but   few  of  the  gown>    have  been 
known  to  obtain  it.    It  is  always  filled  by  mer« 
chantSj  becaufe  the  fpirit  of  the  company  is  en- 
tirely commercial,    Thofe  who  are  born  in  India 
have  feldom  fufficient  addrefs  or  abilities  to  pro- 
cure it.    The  prefent  prefidenr,   however,  has 
never  been  in  Europe. 

The  falary  of  this  principal  officer  is  but 
(lender ;  he  has  no  more  than  two  thoufand  livres» 
a  month,  and  fubfiftence  equal  to  his  pay.  The 
greateft  part  of  his  income  arifes  from  the  liberty 
allowed  hin;,  of  taking  as  niuch  as  he  pleafes 

*  87L  I0». 
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s  o  o  K  ffQjn  the  magazines  at  prime  coft,  and  fit>m  the 
liberty  he  affumes  of  trading  to  any  extent  he 
judges  convenient.  The  income  of  the  coun- 
fellorjs,  members  of  the  council  is  likewiie  very 
conli4crab}et  though  the  company  ^lows  chem 
qt\Y  ^^^^  hundred  livres  ^  a  months  and  gooda 
to  the  fame  amount. 

Th£  council  meets  but  twice  a  week,  unlefii 
w}}en  fpme  extraordinary  events  require  a  more 
.  ftrifb  attendance.  They  appoint  to  all  civil  and  mi- 
litary  employments  in  India,  except  thofe  of  the 
*  writer  and  ferjeant,  which  they  thought  might 
be, left,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  difpofal 
pf  thg  goverpors  of  the  refpe&ive  iettlements. 
Pn  his  advancement  to  any  poft,  every  man  i$ 
pbliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  neither 
promifed,  nor  given  any  thing  to  obtsun  his  em- 
ployment. This  cuftom,  which  is  very  ancient» 
familiarise^  people  to  falfe  oaths,  and  proves  no 
|)ar  to  corrupti<^i.  Whoever  confiders  the  num- 
ber of  a^furd  and  ridiculous  oaths  neceflaryto 
be  taken  m  prefect  ;n  moil  countries,  on  being 
admitted  into  any  fociety  or  profipffion  whatever, 
will  tjie  lefs  furpfifed  to  find  prevarication  (Mi^ 
prevails  where  perjury  has  led  the  way. 

All  connections  of  coounerce,  not  excepting 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoqpie,  are  made  by 
the  council,  and  (he  refult  of  them  alway  falls 
under  their  cognizance.  Even  the  (hips  that  fail 
diredtly  from  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  only  carry  to 
Europe   the   invoice;  of  their   cargoes.    Their 

accompts^ 
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Iccornpts,   as  well  as  all  others,    are  fent  to  Ba-  ^  9^^^  *^ 
lavla,   where  a  general  regid^r  k  kept  of  all 
i^airs. 

The  council  of  India  is  not  a  feparate  bbdy^  nxit 
is  it  independent.  It  afts  id  fubotdination  to  the 
direfdon  eftablifhed  in  the  United  provinces* 
Though  this  is,  in  the  HviSt  fehfe  of  the  Word,  i  di- 
k^edion,  the  care  of  difpoiing  of  the  merchandife 
'  twice  a  year,  is  divided  between  fix  chambers  con* 
terned  in  this  comnieirce.  Their  bufinefs  is  'more  or 
iefs,  according  to  the  funds  that  belong  to  themw 

The  general  afietilbly,  which  has  the  direction 
of  the  bufineis  of  the  company,  is  compofed  oi^di- 
te&ors  of  all  the  chamber).  Amilerdam  nominates 
tight ;  Zealand,  four ;  each  of  the  other  chambers, 
one ;  and  the  ftate  bat  one*  Hehce  we  fee  that 
Anlfterdam-,  having  half  the  number  of  voices,  has 
only  one  to  gain  to  enable  it  to  turn  the  fcale. 
Where  every  queftion  is  to  hi  decided  by  a  majority 
of  votes-. 

This  body,  which  is  compofed  of  feventeen 
JVerfoDS,  meets  twice  or  dirice  a  year,  during 
fix  years  at  Amfterdam,  and  two  at  Middle- 
burg.  The  other  chambers  are  two  inconfidera- 
ble  to  enjoy  this  prerogative.  It  having  been 
found  by  experience,  that  the  fuccefs  frequent- 
ly depended  on  fecret  intrigues,  it  was  propofed, 
about  the  middle  of  the  lail  century  to  chufe 
four  of  the  moft  able  of  the  feventeen  depu- 
ties, and  to  inveft  them  with  authority  to  re- 
gulate all  affairs  in  Europe  and  India^   without 
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the  confent  of  their  colleagues^  and  without  being 
obliged  even  to  aik  their  opinion. 

It  is  true,  their  myfterious  tranfadtions^  and  the 
confequences  of  them,  cannot  long  be  kept  a  fecrer. 
The  fleet  that  returns  at  the  end  of  the  fummer^ 
brings  their  books  of  accounts  regulary  from  India. 
They  are  compared  with  thofe  in  Europe.  The 
general  balance  of  the  company's  accounts  are  al- 
ways publilhed  in  May.  Every  perfon  concerned 
knows  what  he  as  gained  or  loft.  The  gain  is  com- 
n^nly  confiderable. 

The  company's  fund  did  not  at  firft  exceed 
12,919,680  Hvrcs*;  Amfterdam  furniihed  79349, 
830 -f-;  Zealand,  2,667,764 J;  Delft,  940,000 
§;  Rotterdam,  354,800 1|;  Horn,  533*736**; 
Enchuyfen,    1,073,550^^. 

This  fund  was  divided  into  fums  of  6,000  livres 
^Xf  which  were  called  fhares* 

Their  numbers  were  two  thoufand  one  hun* 
dred:  fince  1692,  however,  the  profits  arc  divi- 
ded into  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirtv. 
It  was  then  that  the  company,  which  bad  al- 
ways been  protected  by  the  houfc  of  Orange, 
and.ftill  ftood  in  need  of  its  afliftance,  made 
the  ftadtholdcr  a  preient  of  a  revenue  of  thirty 
fliarcs  for  life. 

The  fliares  fell  for  ready  money,  or  upon 
credit,  like  merchandife.  No  other  form  is  re- 
qqifite  than  to  fubftitute  the  name  of  the  buyer 
for  that  of  the  feller  in  the  company's  books, 
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the  only  title  by  which  they  are  held  by  the  book 
proprietor.  Avarice  and  the  fpiric  of  commerce 
have  invented  another  method  of  accjuiring  a  Ihare 
in  this  traffic.  Perfons  who  have  no  ftock  to 
fell,  and  who  do  not  Intend  to  buy,  enter  into 
a  reciprocal  engagement  that  one  of  the  parties 
ftall  deliver,  and  the  other  receive  a  certain 
number,  at  fuch  a  time,  at  a  price  agreed  upon. 
On  the  day  fixed,  they  compute  the  dlfFefcnce 
between  the  current  price  of  the  flocks  and  their 
value  when  the  agreement  was  made;  they  fettle 
the  balancef  of  the  account  in  money,  and  the 
tranfaftion  is  over*  The  defirc  of  gaining,  artd 
the  fear  of  lofing  by  thefe  fpeculations,  is  pro- 
du&ive  of  great  ailxiety.  They  invent  good  or 
W  news;  they  favour  or  oppofe  the  reports 
of  others ;  they  try  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of 
the  court,  or  to  purchafe  thofe  of  foreign  mi* 
fiifters.  Thefe  claihing  interefts  have  often  di- 
fturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  Matrers  have 
even  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the 
public  have  been  obliged  to  take  meafures  to 
put  a  ftop  to  the  rage  of  flock-jobbing.  The 
nioft  efficacious  method  has  been  to  declare  all 

I  bargains  of  fale  for  time  null  and  void,  un- 
Jrfs  it  appears,  by  the  company's  books,  that 
the  feller  was  a  proprietor  at  the  time  the  bar- 
gain was  made.  Men  of  honour,  hold  them- 
fclves  obliged  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  not- 
^ithftanding  this  law  :  but  it  is  natural  to  think 
^at  it  mufl,  and  indeed  it  4^s,  make  tbcfc 
«ifaftions  lefe  frequent* 
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The  price  of  flocks^  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  true  thermometer  of  the  company, 
has  often  varied.  Injudicious  or  unfuccefsful 
treaties,  frefh  competitions^  accidents'  unavoida- 
bly attending  an  extenfive  commerce,  the  tran- 
quillity or  the  difturbances  of  India,  and  of  Eu- 
rope in  particular,  have  occafioned  thcfe  changes. 
For  fome  years  the  ftanding  price  of  docks  has 
been  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent,  more  than 
their  original  value.^  They  formerly  rofe  as  high 
as  iix  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  So  confidera- 
ble  an  advantage  mu  ft  have  greatly  enriched  the 
original  proprietors  of  thefe  funds,  and  the  fami- 
lies that  inherit  them ;  but  the  prefent  purchafers 
feldom  get  more  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
intereft  for  their  money.  This  remarkable  prof- 
perity  has  no  parallel  in  hiftory.  Let  us  try  to 
explain  the  caufes  of  it. 

The  earlieft  fuccefs  of  the  company  was  owing 
to  their  having  the  good  fortune,  in  lefs  than  half 
a  century,  to  take  more  than  three  hundred  I^or- 
tuguefe  veflels.  Thefe  Ihips,  fbme  of  which  were 
bound  for  Europe,  and  others  for  different  fea  ports 
in  India,  were  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia.  This 
wealth,  which  the  captors  bad  the  honefty  not  to 
meddle  with,  brought  to  the  company  immcnfc 
returns,  or  ferved  to  procure  them.  Thw  the 
fales  were  very  confiderable,  though  the  exports 
were  very  modeate. 

The  decline  of  the  maritime  power  of  the 
Portugnele,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  attack  the 
fettlements  belonging  to  that  nation^  and  great- 
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ly  facilitated  the  conqueft  of  them.  They  found  ^  ^„^  ^ 
the  forts  ftrongly  built^  defended  by  a  numerous 
artillery,  and  provided  with  every  thing  that  go- 
vernment and  the  rich  individuals  of  a  viftorious 
nation  might  naturally  be  fuppofcd  to  have  col- 
lefted  together  for  their  proteftion.  To  form 
a  juft  idea  of  this  advantage,  we  need  only 
confider  what  it  has  coft  other  nations  to  ob- 
tain permiffion  to  fix  in  an  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  to  build  houfes,  magazines,  and  forts;  and 
to  procure  all  the  conveniences  neceflary  for  their 
feairity,  or  their  commerce. 

When  the  company  found  themfelves  in  poffef- 
fion  of  fo  many  rich  and  well  efl:ablifhe4  fettle- 
ments,  they  did  not  give  way  to  a  grafping  ambi- 
tion. They  were  defirous  of  extending  their  com- 
merce, not  their  conquefts.  They  can  hardly  be 
accufed  of  any  inftances  of  injuftice,  except  thofe 
that  feemed  neceflary  to  fecure  their  power.  The 
eaft  was  no  longer  a  fcene  of  bloodlhcd,  as  it  had 
been  at  the  time,  when  the  defire  of  diftinguilhing 
themfelves  by  martial  exploits,  and  the  rage  of  ma- 
king profelytes,  gave  the  Portuguefe  a  menacing 
air  wherever  they  appeared  in  India. 

The  Dutch  feemed  to  have  arrived  rather  to 
revenge,  and  refcue  the  natives  of  the  country, 
than  to  enflave  them.  They  maintained  no  wars 
with  them,  but  fuch  as  were  neceflary  to  pro- 
cure fettlcments  upon  their  coafl:s,  and  to  oblige 
them  to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce.  It  is 
true,  thefe  people  received  no  advantage  from 
^^eip,   and  ^erc  deprived  of  a  great  part  of 
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^^n?*^    their  liberty;    but  in  other  refpc(fls,    their  new 
-•        mafters,  rather  Icfs  barbarous  than  the  conquer- 
ors they  difpoflcflcd,    Itfi  the  Indians  at  liber- 
ty to  govern  themfclves,    and  did  not  compel 
_   them  to  change  their  laws,    their  nnanners^   or 
their  religion. 

By  their  manner  of  polling  and  diflributing  their 
forces,  they  contrived  to  keep  the  people  in  awe, 
whom  they  had  at  firft  conciliated  by  their  behavi- 
our. If  we  except  Cochin  and  Malacca,  they  had 
nothing  upon  thie  continent  but  faftories  and  fmall 
forts.  The  iflands  of  Java  and  Ceylon  contained 
their  troops  and  magazines :  and  from  thence  their 
(hips  maintained  their  authority,  and  prote£le4 
their  trade  throughout  India. 

This  trade  became  very  confiderabic  by  the 
Ipices  falling  into  their  hands,  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements.  The  demand 
for  this  valuable  article  has  been  more  or  lefs 
cxtenfive,  accoording  to  circumflances.  At  pre- 
fcnt  they  fell  every  year  ^  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  of  cloves  in  India,  and  three 
hyndred  and  fifty  thoufand  in  Europe :  the  price 
In.  both  parts  of  the  wnrld  is  fixed  at  ten  livrcs* 
ji  pound.  Though  the  Dutch  give  no  more  than 
eight  fols  apd  a  ftw  denicrs  t  a  pound,  it  cofts 
them  four  Uvres  fix  fols  J,  on  account  of  charges 
and  di^ficiencies*  Ipdia  takes  off  no  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  nutmegs,  where- 
is  Europe  confutes  two  hundred  and  fifty  thqu- 

*  Ss.  9^  f  About  9d.  |or  ^d,  I  About  3s.  9<L 
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faiid.  It  is  bought  at  the  rate  of  two  fols 
three  deniers  *  a  pound,  and  the  neceflary  ex- 
penccs  bring  it  to  two  livres  ten  folsf-  U 
fells  for  fevea  livres  ten  Ibis  J,  on  this  fide  the 
Cape,  and  for  »9  more  than  five  livyes  twelve 
fcAs^y  on  tht  other  fide.  This  difference  will 
never  iiiditee  any  merdiant  to  bring  us  the  nut- 
meg; becaufe  the  fiuts  that  are  fent  all  over 
Afia  are  flu-imUed,  have  no  oil  in  them,  and 
often  decay.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  of  mace  is 
fufficieat  for  the  fupply  of  India,  a  hundred  thou- 
fand for  that  of  Europe.  The  prime  coft  is 
fizteen  fols  fix-  denier^  ||  a  pound,  it  rifes  to  five 
livers  eight  fols**,  and  isjold  every  where  at 
tvelve  iiyros  fixteen  fols^-f«  As  for  the  cin- 
namon, the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  does 
not  exceed  four  huadred  thoufand  weight,  and 
ia  India  it  does  not  amount  to  two  hundred 
thoufand;  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  fent 
to  Manilla  for  the  ufe  of  Spaaifli  America.  It 
is  every  where  fold  by  the  company  at  prefent^ 
art  the  rate  of  ten  livres  ten  fols  ji:{l  a  pounds 
though  it  docs  not  cod  them  twelve  fols^^. 
That  which  they  refufe  to  purchaie,  as  being 
too  courfe,  is  made  into  oiU  They  make  pre- 
&nts  of  it  t«  the  powers  of  Afia  wo  do  not 
chufe  to  purchafe  it ;  and  it  fells  here  from  about 
twenty  to  fifty  or  fixty  livres^^  an  ounce.  The 
finell  is  fo  ftrong,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  agreeable^ 
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BOOK  that  it  would  be  commonly^  if  not  univerfany. 
uhsd)  if  the  Dutch  did  Dot  aik  fo  hijgh  a  price 
for  it :  it  being  more  for  thei^  advantage  to  fell  this 
fpice  in  its  original  form. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  inapprtant  article  with* 
out  obferving,  that  in  proportion  as  the  company's. . 
profits  have  decreafed,  they  have  raifed  the  price  of 
{pices  both  in  India  and  Europe.  This  though  in 
itfelf  a  bad  expedient,  has  not  injured  in  any  great 
degree  the  fale  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  for  which 
there  is  no  fuccedaneum.  But  the  cafe  has  been 
otherwife  in  regard  to  cinnamon.  A  fpuriousL 
kind  has,  in  feveral  markets,  been  (ub^ftituted  for 
the  genuine  i  and  this  branch  of  commerce  is  vifi« 
bly  on  the  decline^  and  will  continue  to  bf  mon^ 
fo  every  day. 

The  company  have  fpared  no  pains  to  prcfcrvc 
the  exclu^ve  trade  of  pepper,  which  they  hel4 
for  fome  time.  Though  their  attemps  have  not 
been  quite  fuccefsful,  they  have  fo  far  gained  theii; 
point,  as  to  maintain  a  confiderable  fuperiority 
over  their  competitors.  The  quantity  they  fett 
of  this  article  in  Europe  amounts  to  five  mil- 
lions weight,  and  three  millions  ;five  t  hundred 
weight  in  India.  The  company  purchafe  it,  up- 
on the  whole,  at  thirty-fix^  livres  ♦  a  hundred 
weight,  and  fell  it  to  us  at  a  hundred  livres  ^^ 
and  from  forty -eight  to  feventjr-two  livres  J  ta 
the  people  pf  Afia<, 

In  confequepcc  of  the  fale  of  fpices,  the  greatcft 
part  of  the  India  trade  muft  of  courfe  fall  into 

*  il.  IIS.  6d.       f  4I.  7S.6d.       X  About  «1.  ias6d.on  ao  avenge. 
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|he  hands  of  the  Dutch^  The  neceflity  of  export* 
ing  them,  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
propriating  to  themfelves  ieveral  qther  branches 
of  commerce.  In  procefs  of  time  they  became 
m^fters  of  the  coafting  trade  of  Afia,  as  they  were . 
already  of  that  of  Europe.  This  navigation  em- 
ployed a  great  number .  of  fhips  and  failorSj  who 
without  cayfing  any  expence  to  the.conipany  con^ 
tributed  to  its  fecurity. 

By  virtue  of  jthefe  fuperior  advantages,  they 
were  enabled^  for  along  time,  to  prevent  the  at- 
tempts of  other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  Indian 
trade,  or  to  make  them  abortive.  The  produce  of 
this  rich  country  came  to  the  Europeans  through 
the  h^ds  of  the  Dutch ;  who  never  experienced 
thofc  reftraints  from  their  country,  which  have  ia 
kter  time^  been  impofed  every  where  elfe.  The 
government,  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of 
other  nations  neither  ought,  nor  could  be  a  rule  tQ 
dircd  theirs,  always  gave  the  company  leave  to^ 
difpof^  of  their  merchandife  at  the  capital  freely,, 
and  witliout  referye.  At  the  time  this  fociety  was 
inftituted,  the  United  Provinces  had  neither  any 
manufadtures  nor  crude  materials  to  work  upon* 
It  was,  therefore,  no  inconvepience,  but  rather  a 
point  of  great  policy,  to  allow,  ^d  even  en-^ 
courage,  the  citizens  to  wear  linens  and  ftufis 
imported  from  India.  The  various  matwfaiC«* 
tures  which,  were  introduced  iQto  the.  republic, 
in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of  the.  edift  of 
Nantz,  might  have  induced  them  to  lay  afids 
the  thoughts  of  purchafing  their  cloarthing  from 
4  & 
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B  o  o  K  Cq  remote  a  country  j  but  the  fondncfs  that  pre-r 
vailed  in  Europe  at  that  time  for  French  falhions> 
had  given  Co  advantageous  an  opening  for  the 
raanufaftures  of  the  refugees,  that  they  had  not 
the  leaft  idea  of  departing  from  the  ancient  chan- 
nel. Since  the  high  prjce  of  labour,  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  a  redundancy  of  money, 
has  leifened  the  manufadhires,  and  obliged 
the  nation  to  trade  upon  a  frugal  plan,  India 
fl?afFs  l)avc  had  a  greater  run  than  ever.  Jt  was 
thought  that  fewer  inconveniences  would  arife 
from  enriching  the  Indians  than  the  Englifh  or 
French,  whofc  profperity  would  not  fail  to  haften 
the  ruin  of  4  Hate,  the  opulence  of  which  is 
only  fupported  by  the  ralhnefe,  the  dilputes^  of 
indolence  of  other  powers. 

This  wife  conduct  has  retarded  the  decline 
of  the  company  i  but  the  change  is  at  laft  ef- 
fcfted,  B'otwithftanding  the  flattering  illufions  of 
an  imaginary  prosperity.  A  detail  of  fa6ls  will 
fet  this  truth  in  a  clear  light* 

Wp  have  feen  that  the  original  fund  of  the 
company,  which  has  never  been  fince  augment- 
ed, >vas  no  more  than  12,91 9,^80  livres*.  With 
this  flender  capital,  they  attacked  the  Spaniads 
and  Portuguefe  in  the  Indian  feas,  gained  con- 
qucfts  over  thefe,  then  warlike  nations,  and  over 
the  people  of  Afia,  whofe  numbers,  at  leaft 
rendered  them  formidable ;  they  formed  maga- 
2ines,  built  cities,  and  erefted  forts  without  num- 
ber s  and  eftablifhed    or    fupported   their  com-» 
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merce  by  force  of  arms.  Thefe  amazing  ex-  *  ^^^  ^ 
pences  lafted  from  clic  firft  inftitution  of  the 
company  till  the  year  x66^y  the  sera  when  all 
their  acquifitions  were  made,  all  their  fcttlements 
formed.  During  this  long  and  refllefs  period, 
die  annual  returns  amounted  to  twenty  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent. 

The-  company  had  afterwards  no  occafion  to  fend 
one  fleet  after  another  into  the  eaft,  to  aflert  the 
dominion  of  thofe  leas,  to  raife  new  armies  to  fub* 
bue  or  awe  their  enemies,  or  to  )avi(h  their  blood 
and  treafure  in  fecuring  their  poiTeffions.  Their 
operations  were  only  thofe  of  a  briik  and  advanta- 
geous commerce ;  and,  Qonfequently,  their  divir 
dend,  till  the  year  1728  increafed  to  about  three 
and  twenty  per  cent.  It  has  fince  that  time  gra- 
dually fallen  to  (we^ty,  fifteen,  and  even  lower* 
A  further  reduftion  will  in  all  probability  take 
place,  and  we  ihall  now  ftate  the  reafons  upon 
which  this  conjecture  is  founded. 

It  is  demonftratcd,  that  at  the  doling  of  the 
books  in  17519  the  capital  of  the  company  in 
India  did  not  amount  to  more  than  71,000,000 
livres*,  the  fleet  that  was  on  its  way  to  Eu- 
rope flood  them  in  1 9,200,000 -f,  and  the  veP- 
icis  fitted  out  for  India  in  3,000,000  of  livres  J. 
They  had  a  debt  of  14,000,000  of  livres  §  in 
India,  and  were  22,400,000  livres  B  in  arrears 
in  Europe.     Confequcntly  the  flock  of  the  cpm- 
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ptHYi   ezcl^^v^  qf  their  for^cfttions^  ^id  nots 

Op  this  fufUs  inconfijemblc  as  it  vas^  there 
weft  only  ^3)4oq»opq  Uvrea-f  io  commercial 
efieds;  that  i^  to  fay,  ready  mpncy^  merchan- 
dife,  and  good  A^ht%.  The  romaindef  confided 
of  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  3,0009000  Xr 
asid  of  doubtful  ones  to  the  amount  of  6,6oo>qoo 
livres  § ;  8,000,000  Uvresf  allotted  for  provifion 
for  the  table;  1,400,900*^  |br  brafs  cannon; 
for  iron  ordnance,  byU^t^>  »nd  balls,  iooyoccf-f-; 
for  xsvfkets  and  ammunition  1,800,000  Xt  >  ^^ 
plate  200,000  §§;  for  fl^ves  300,000  f|ff;  for 
cattle  and  horfes  aoo>ooo**^>  ^nd  for  goods 
entered  from  different  parts  of  India  for  ^at^- 
via-  11,2,00,000  livres 'f"f"f'. 

It  remains  to  examit^e  wh%t  profits  the  com* 
pany  have  been  pible  to  majce  with  fo  weak  a 
capital*  Their  gains,  as  fiur  as  it  is  poffible  to 
compute  them,  annually  ^qionint  to  ^5,400,000 
livres  J  J  J,  but  their  ordinary  expence$  amount 
to  i8>6oo,ooo§§§,  and  their  dividend,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  twenty-five  per  oent.  to  3*330,000  ^^ff^T; 
9onfequently  tbey  have  only  470,000****  livres 
i^em^ining,  to  defray  the  e^p^oes  of  war,  the 
\p(s  pf  their  magazines  bjr  fire,  or  their  vcflels 
by  fea,  aqd  '?11  that  train  <^  evils  which  humaa 
prudence,  can  neither  forefee  aor  fNrevent. 

*  2,485,ooqL  +  T,023,75oL  J  131,250!. 
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Tfiis  ftat€.  of  the  matter  muft  appear  to  thofe 
t?bo  fee  things  at  a  diftance  to  have  fo  little  prolia>- 
bility>  that  we  ihouM  not  have  ventured  to  warrant 
the  truth  of  it^  if  we  had  not  before  us  governor- 
general  Moflel's  correfpondence  with  the  direftion. 
Thi§  difceming  and  able  adminiftrator  confiders  the 
company  as  an  exhaufted  body,  that  is  fuftained  by 
cordials :  it  is^  as  he  exprefTes  hinxfelf^  a  leaky  vefr 
fel^  that  is  kept  from  foundering  only  by  the  pump« 

Thi^  deplorable  fituation^  which  will  reduce  the 
company  to  the  neceSity  of  borrowing  money 
upon  their  capital,  or  o£  leflening  their  dividend 
(till  mote,  if  any  new  misfortune  ihould  happen, 
muft. have  had  its  caufes,  and  thofe  too  very  confi- 
derable.  The  moft  obvious  of  all  is  the  multitude 
of  petty  wars  which  haye  followed, each  other  lyith- 
out  interruption. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  had  fcarce  Reafbosoc 
recovered  from  the  aftonifliment  into  which  they  of  twT 
had  been  thrown  by  the  vi£bories  gained  by  the  ^"'^ 
Dutch  over  a  people  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  invincible,   when  they  grew  impatient  of  the 
yoke.     The  company,  dreading  the  confequences 
of  this  difcontent,  made  war  upon  the  king  of 
Ternate,'  to  oblige  him  to  confent  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  cloVe-tree  every  where  except 
in   Amboyna.    The  iflanders  in  Banda  were  ut- 
terly exterminated,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  be- 
come their  ilaves.     MacafTar,   in  order  to  fup- 
port  their  interefts,   kept  up  a  confiderable  force 
for  a  long  time.    The  lofs  of  Formofa  brought 
on  the  ruin  of  the  factories  of  Tonkin  and  Siam. 

They 
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BOOK    They  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  fupport  the 
exclufive  trade  of  Sumatra.     Malacca  was  befieged, 
its  territory  ravaged,  and  its  navigation  interropt- 
ed  by  piratesi     Negapatan  was  twice  attacked; 
Cochin  was  engaged  in  refilling  the  attempts  of 
the  kings  of  Calicut  aind  Travancor;  Ceylon  has 
been  a  fcene  of  perpietuat  difturbances }  which  are 
full  as  frequent,    and  fliU  more  violent  at  Jav^, 
where  peace  can  never  continoc  long,  Hrilefs  the 
company  will  give  a  reaibnable  price  for  the  com- 
modities they  require^    They  have  engaged   in 
bloody  contefts  with  an  European  nation,  whofe 
power  in  India  increafes  every  day,  and  whofe  cha- 
ra&er  is  not  that  of  moderation*     All  -thefe  wars 
have  proved  ruinous,   more  ruinous  indeed,  than 
might  have  been  expected,  becaufe  thofe  who  had 
the  management  of  them  only  fought  opportunl^ 
ties  of  enriching  themfelvcs. 

These  notorious  diflenfions  have  in  many  plac« 
been  followed  by  odious  oppreffions ;  which  have 
been  praftifed  at  Japan,  China,  Cambodia,  Arra- 
can,  on  the  banks  of  thie  Ganges,  at  Achem,  Coro- 
mandel,  Surat  in  Perfia,  at  BafTora,  Mocho,  and  o- 
ther  places.  Moft  of  the  countries  in  India  are  fil- 
led with  tyrants  who  prefer  piracy  to  commerce, 
who  acknowledge  no  right  but  that  of  power,  and 
think  that  whatever  is  prafbicable,  is  jull. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  company  from  the 
places  where  their  trade  met  with  no  interruption, 
for  a  long  time  counterbalanced  the  lolTes  they 
fuftained  in  others  by  tyranny  or  anarchy;  but 
other  European  nations  deprived  them  of  this 

indemni- 
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indemnification.     This  competition  obliged  them    book 
to  buy  dearer,  and  to  fell  cheaper.  Their  natural  ad-   ^     ^     ^ 
vantages  might,  perhaps,  have  enabled  them  to  fup- 
port  this  misfortune,  if  their  rivals  had  not  determi- 
ned to  throw  the  trade  carried  on  from  India  to  India 
into  the  bands  of  private  merchants.    By  this  expref- 
fion  we  are  to  underftand  the  operations  neceffary  to 
tranfport  the  merchandife  of  one  country  in  Afia  to 
another;  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Suriat,  for  in- 
fiance,  to  the  Phillippines,  Periia,  and  Arabia.     By 
means  of  this  circulation,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of 
exchanges,  the  Dutch  obtained  for  nothing,  or  for  a 
trifle,  the  rich  cargoes  they  brought  to  Europe. 
The  activity,  oeconomy  and  /kill  of  the  free  mer- 
chants drove  the  company  from  all  the  fea-ports 
where  equal  favour  was  fhewn.     Their  flag  was  fel- 
dom  fecn  in  the  roads  where  eight  or  ten  Englifli 
vefTels  appeared.  • 

This  revolution,  which  fo  clearly  pointed  out 
to  them  what  fteps  they  had  to  take,  did  not  fet 
them  right  with  refpeft  to  a  meafure  that  was  de- 
llruftive  to  trade.  They  had  been  accuftomed  to 
carry  all  their  Indian  and  European  merchandife  to 
Batavia,  from  whence  it  was  diftributed  among 
the  diflferent  factories  who  fold  it  to  advantage. 
This  cuflom  occafioned  expence  and  lofs  of  time^ 
the  inconveniences  of  which  were  not  perceived 
while  their  profits  were  fo  enormous.  When  other 
nations  carried  on  a  dired  trade,  it  became  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  to  relinquifh  a  fyflem,  not 
only  bad  in  itfelf,  but  imcompatible  with  circum- 
ftances.     The  dominion  of  cuftom,  however,  ftill 

2  prevails ; 
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^  ^iL  ^    prevails;  and  it  was  faid-to  be  owing  to  the  com- 

>     »     ^  pany's  apprehenfions  that  their  fervants  would  make 

an  ill  ufe  of  any  innovation,  that  they  did  not  adopt 

a  meafure,  the  neceffity  of  which  was  fo  fully  dc* 

monftrated. 

This  motive  was  probably  nothing  more  thad 
fl  pretext  which  ferved  as  a  cover  to  private  inte- 
reft.  The  frauds  of  the  commiflaries  were  more 
than  winked  at.  The  chief  of  them  had  for  the 
moft  part  been  exaA  in  their  condud^  They 
were  under  the  direftion  of  admirals  who  vifited 
all  the  faAories,  were  in  veiled  with  abfolute  paw* 
'trs  in  India,  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  voy^ 
age,  gave  an  account  in  Europe  of  their  admini- 
'  ftration.  In  proportion  as  the  government  became 
'  lefs  aftive,  the  agents,  who  were  not  fo  firidly 
^watched,  grew  more  remifs.  They  abandoned 
themfelves  to  effeminacy,  a  habit  of  which  is  eafily 
contraAed  in  hot  countries.  It  became  necefiary 
to  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  agents :  and  M 
one  made  a  capital  point  of  corre&ing  au  abufe^ 
which  gave  the  people  in  power  an  opportunity  of 
providing  for  their  dependentsi  They  went  to 
Afia  with  a  view  of  making  a  confiderable  fortune 
in  a  ihort  time.  Being  prohibited  from  tradings 
their  appointments  not  being  fufficient  to  main« 
tain  them,  and  all  honeft  ways  of  enriching  them- 
felves being  Ihut  againft  them,  they  bad  recourfe 
to  maUpra£kices«  The  company  were  cheated  in 
all  their  affairs  by  fa&ors  who  had  no  intereft  in 
their  profperity.  Thefe  diforders  grew  to  fuch  « 
height,  that  it  was  propofed  to  allow  a  premium 

of 
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of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  commodities  fold  or  book 
bought,  which  was  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
fen^ants  according  to  their  ranks.  Upon  thefe  terms, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  their  account 
was  juft.  This  arrangement  lafted  but  five  years;  it 
being  found  that  corruption  prevailed  as  much  as 
ever:  the  pfemium  and  the  oath  were  aboliihed ;  and 
ift-om  this  period  the  agehti  aik  any  confideration  fur 
their  trouble  that  thtit  avarice  dictates. 

The  contagion,  which  at  fir  ft  infeif^ed  the  lowet 
fadories,   gtradually  t^ached  the  principal  fettle* 
mehts,  ahd,  at  laft,  Batavii  itfelf.      So  great  a  fiin^ 
^licity  of  tnanners  prevailed  there  at  fir  ft,  that  the 
members  of  the  government  ufually  drtifed  like 
common  failors,  and  never  wore  decent  do^ths  biit 
in  their  council-chamber.     This  modefty  was  ac« 
companied  with  fo  diftinguilhed  a  probity,  that  be« 
fore  the  year  1 650,  not  one  remarkable  fortune  had 
been  made;   but  this  unheard-of  ptodigy  of  virtue 
could  not  be  of  long  duration.     We  have  feen 
warlike  republics,  conquer  and  make  acquifitions 
for  their  country,  and  fill  the  public  treafury  with 
the  fpoils  of  kingdoms,    fiut  we  Ihall  never  fee 
the  citizens  of  a  commercial  republic  amafs  riches 
for  a  particular  body  in  the  ftate,  from  which  they 
derive  neither  glory  nor  profit.     The  aufterity  of 
republican  principles  muft  of  courfe  give  place  to 
the  example  of  the  people  of  the  eaft.     This  re- 
laxation of  manners  was  more  fenfibly  perceived  in 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  where  the  articles  of 
luxury  that  came  from  all  parts,  and  the  air  of 
magnificence  it  was  thought  necefifary  to  throw 
Vol.  I.  T  round 
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^  %i^  ^  round  the  admmiftratit^n,  introduced  a  tafle  for 
— w — -^  Ihew.  This  t^fte  occafioncd  a  corruption  of  man- 
ners; and  this  corruption  of  manners  made  all  me- 
thods of  getting'nioney  alike  indifferent.  Even  the 
appearance  of  djccency  was  fo  far  difregarded^  that 
a  governor-general  finding  himfelf  convi&ed  of 
plundering  the  finance^  without  mercy,  made  no 
fcrupleofjuftify.inghis  conduft  by  Ihewinga  carte 
blanche  figned  by  tljc  company^ 

Hqw  <?Qg|d  the  conduft  of  the  governors  be  re» 
medied  when  their  (Jeprav^tipn  couW  not  be  forefce» 
in  the  infancy  of  the-  republic,  wh^re  a  purity  of 
nianncs  and  fri^^ality  prevailed?  Inxhefe  fettle- 
meots  of  the  Dut-cb»  tjb^Uws  hjid  boen  made  for  vir 
tuous  men ;  other  manners  iequir?d  other  laws.. 

These  dilorders  might  have  been  repreflcd  in 
their  firft  beginning*,  if  they  had  not  naturally 
made  the  fame  prqgrefs  in  Europe  as  m  Afia.  But 
as  a  river  that  overflows  its  b^nks  colledls  more 
m^d  than  vva^r  in  its  paflage,  fo  the  vices  which 
riches  bring  along  with  them,  ihcreafe  fafter  than 
riches  themfelves.  The  poll  of  diredlor,  which 
.wa3  at  firft  allotted  to  able  merchants,  was,  at 
length,  veiled  in  great  families,  where  it  is  held 
\viiih  the  magiflragies,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was 
firft  procured.  Th^fe  families,  engaged  in  poU* 
tic.^l  views,  or  iq  the  fervice  of  adminiftration;^ 
confidered  thefe  pofts,  which  they  had  raviflbcd 
from  the  company,  only  in  the  light  of  a  confidcr- 
able  income,  or  an  eafy  proyifipn  for  their  rela»- 
tioDs;  fome  of  thi?m  even  as  opportuxiities  of 
making  a  bad  u,fe  ^f  theU  credit.     The  bufinefs  of 

a  receiving 
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feceivihg  accdUiits,   hearing  debates  and  carrj'ing 
on  the  moft  importiittt  tranfadtions  of  the  company, 
was  left  to  a  fecretary,  who,  under  the  plaufible  title 
of  advocate,  became  the  fole  manager  of  all  thfe  af- 
fafrs.     The  governors,  who  met  but  twice  a-year, 
in  (firing  and  autilniri,  at  the  arrival  and  departiirS 
bf  the  fleets,  forgot  the  habit  arid  track  of  all  biifi- 
nefs  which  requires  a  cbrtftant  attention^   They  vrtri 
obliged  to  repofe  an  efatlre  confidence  in  a  perCitf 
appoiihted  by  the  ftite'to  Ihike  extracts  from  allth* 
3Ifpatches  that  arrived  fronl  India,  arid  to  driiw  liji 
the  fdrrii  of  the  arifwers  that  were  to  be  returned. 
This  guide,  <vh6  was  fdhietinies  incapai)le,  ofteri 
bHbed,  ibd  al^ys  folpicioils,  frequently  led  thoft 
iVhoHi  he  cbnduiflbed  to  the  brink  bf  a  precipic^ 
\vbere  hd  left  thejh  to  fall. 
The  fpirit  of  commerce  arifcs  from  intereft,  ind  in- 
fcreft  always^cccadbiis  dilpiitcs.  Each  chamber  wan- 
fed  to*  have  docks;  irferials,  and  magazines,  for  the 
Ihfps  it  v^as  to  fit  out.     Offices  were  multiplied,  and 
friuds  vrtrc  encouraged  by  fo  Wrong  a  proceeding. 

It  was  a  max4m  in  every  department  to  furnifli 
^oods,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do;  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  fliips.  Thefe  goods  were  not  alike 
proper  for  the  places  for  whidh  they  were  deftincd, 
and  were  either  not  fold  at  all;6r  fold  to  difad vantage. 

When  circumiftances  called  for  ^xtraiordinary 
fuppKes,  a  fpirit  of  puerile  vinity,  which  is  afraid 
d(  betraying  its  weaknefs  by  confeffing  its  wants, 
Ted  them  to  avoid  borrowing  money  in  Holland, 
where  they  would  have  paid  oiily  an  intereft  of 
thrfec  pef  cent,    and  to  have  rccourfe  to  Batavia, 

T  2  where 
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*  "  /*  "^  where  money  was  at  fix,  or  more  frequently  to 
^^ — y^^   Bengal,    or 'the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was 
at   nine  per  cent,  and  fometimes  much  higher. 
Abufes  were  multiplied  on  all  fides. 

The  ftates-general,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ex- 
amine, every  three  years,  into  the  ftate  of  the  com* 
pany ;    to  fatisfy  themfelves  that  they  kept  within 
the  limits  aliigned  by  their  grant;   to  fee  that  juf« 
tice  was  adminiftered  to  the  perfons  concerned; 
and  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  prejudicial  to  the  republic;   ihouldhave 
put  a  ftop  to  thcfe  irregularities, .  and  ought  to 
have,  done  it.     Whatever  their  rcafons  might  be; 
this  was  never  accomplilhed.     In  confequencc  of 
this  behaviour,    they  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  proprietors  unite  in  conferring  upon  the  latt 
ftadtholder  the  fupremc  dirediion  of  their  aflfairs 
in  Europe  and  India;    without  being  aware  of  the 
danger  that  might  refult  from  the  inihiencc  that  a 
perpetual  prefidcnt  of  the  ftate  muft  have  oyer  a 
rich  and  powerful  body.     Notwithftanding  this, 
the  dividend  is  at  this  time  larger,  and  the  price  of 
flocks   higher.     A   certain  premature  death  b^s 
drawn  a  veil  over  the  plan  of  reformation  that  had 
been  concerted.     Neceflity   will  oblige  them  to 
rcfume  it,  with  fuch  wife  precautions,  no  doubt,, 
as  may  prevent  the  abiife  of  that  power,  againft 
which  they  think  themfelves  bound  to  proteft.  , 
Meifiirrs         The  firft  ftep  muft  be,   to  convince  themfelves. 

ihar  remain       ...  r    i 

lobe  taken  that  tlic  government  ot  the  company  is  too  com*     | 
rii..biini.      plicated  even  in  Europe.     A  direftion  vefted  in  fo 
Ion  I J  y-/  many  chambers,    and  in  fuch  a  number  of  di- 

rectors. 
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reftors,  muft  be  attended  with  infinite  inconvenien-   book 

11. 

ces.  It  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  fpirit  ihould 
operate  every  where  alike,  and  that  thetranfaftions 
fliould  be  carried  on  without  receiving  a  tinfture 
from  the  oppofiteviews  of  the  perfons  who  condudt 
tlrcm  in  different  places,  without  concert  or  connec- 
tion. Unity  of  defign,  fo  neceflary  in  the  fin-e  arts, 
is  equally  .advantageous  in  bufinefs.  It  will  be  in 
vain  objedled,  that  it-  is  the  intereft  of  all  democra- 
tical  ftates  to  divide  their  wealth,  and  to  make  the 
ellates  of  the  citizens  as  equal  as  pofiSble.  1' his 
maxim,  in  itfelf  true,  is  not  applicable  to  a  repub- 
lic that  has  no  territory,  and  maintains  itfelf  mere- 
ly by  its  -commerce.  It  will  therefore  be  expedi- 
ent that  every  article  bought  or  fold  Ihould  fall  un- 
der one  general  infpeftion,  and  be  brought  into  one 
port,  The  favings  that  would  be  made,  would  be 
the  leaft  advantage  the  company  would  receive  from 
this  alteration. 

;  From  this  place,  which  would  be  the  center  of 
intelligence  from  all  quarters,  deputations  might 
be  fent  to  enquire  into,'  and  corredt  abufes  in  the 
remoteft  parts  of  Afia.  The  condutfl  of  the  Dutch 
towards  the  Indian  princes,  from  whoni  they  have 
forcibly  extorted  an  exclufive  commerce,  will  be 
one  of  the  firft  pbjedts  of  tneir  confideration. 
They  have,  for  a  long  time,  behaved  towards  them 
with  an  infolent  pride;  have  attempted  to  leam 
the  fecrets  of  their  government;  and  to  engage 
them  in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours;  they  have 
fomented  divifions  among  their  fubje^s,  and  Ihewa 
a  difiruil  mixed  with  animofity*,  they  have  obliged 

T  3  them 
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them  to  make  facjifices  which  they,  never  pr.omifed; 
and  deprived  them  of  advantages  fecured  to  them 
hy  the  terms  of  capitulation.  All.  thefe  ititolcrabte, 
Jlfits  of  tyrapny,  occafion  freqvent  difturbapces, 
which  fometimes  end  in  boftilities.  To  reAore  har*- 
mony,  which  is  a  tafk  that  grows  moxf^  neceffary.and 
more  difficult  every  day,  agents  ibould  be  appoint- 
ejJ,  who  to  a  fpirit  of  moderatiofa  join  a  kiiQwlc4gc 
of  the  intcrefts,  cuftoms,  language,  religion,  and, 
rpanners  oftbefe  nations.  At  prefent,  perhaps,  the 
cpmpany  may  be  unprovided  with  perXbna  of  this 
cbara£i:er:  but  it  concerns  them  to  procure  them. 
Perhaps  too  they  might  find  them  ampng  the  fuper- 
intelidents  of  their  fadlories,  which  they  haye  every, 
reafon  to  induce  them  to  abandon. 

T^HE  difcerning  part  of  the  merchants  of  a|l  na- 
tions urianimoufly  agree,   that  the  Dutch  fettle-? 
luents  in   India   are  too  numerous:    and.  that. by. 
leffening  their  number,  they  wov>ld  greatly  reduce 
their  expences,  without  confining  their  cornmerce. 
The  company  capnot  poffibly  be  ignorant  of.  what 
is  fo  generally  known.     One  would  be  apt  to  think^ 
they  were  induced  to  continue  the  faAcM^ies  that, 
were  chargeable   to  them,  to  prevent  a  fufpicip^, 
that  they  were  npt  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them. 
But  this  weak  confideration  fliould  fway  them  no, 
longer.     All  that  deferves  their  attention,    is  to. 
make  a  due  diflinftion  between  what  it  is  conve- 
nient to  part  with,    and  advantageous  to  retain. 
They  have  befor^;  them  a  fcries  of  faft^  apd  exper 
rjments,   which  muft  preveiit  apy  miftake  in. an. 
aj:rang?mept  o£fuch  iffipqrwPQC, 

'  IH 
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In  the  fubordinate  faftories,  which  they  may 
think  proper  to  continue  for  the  advantage  of  trade, 
they  will  demolifli  all  ufelefs  fortifications;  they  will 
^iffolve  the  councils  eflablifhed  from  motives  of  of- 
tcntation  rather  than  neceffity ;  and  they  will  propor- 
tion the  number  of  their  fervants  to  the  extent  of 
their  bufinefs*  Let  the  company  call  to  mind  thofe 
lappy  times,  when  two  or  three  fad:ors  chofen  with 
judgment,  fent  out  cargoes  infinitely  more  confider- 
able  than  any  they  havt  received  fince;  when  they 
raifed  amazing  profits  upon  their  goods,  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  have  been  diverted  into  the  pockets 
of  their  numerous  agents;  and  then  they  will  not 
iefitate  a  moment  to  return  to  their  old  maxims, 
and  to  prefer  a  fimplicity  which  made  them  rich,  to 
m  empty  parade  that  ruins  them.  Thefe  diforders 
were  owing  to  their  own  mifcondud.  The  Euro- 
peans, fettled  in  their  colonies,  lived  in  difgrace  if 
they  were  not  engaged  in  their  fervice.  Every  expe- 
dient was  tried  to  extricate  themfelves  from  a  ftate  of 
humiliation  which  it  was  impoflible  to  endure.  The 
fuperintendents  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  corrupted; 
and  employments  were  multiplied  without  neceffi- 
ty and  without  meafure  Let  them  difcowntenance 
a  prejudice,  which  in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  is 
unjuft  and  prenicious;  smd  the  refofmation  we  are 
pointing  out  wiU'eafily  be  accamplifhed. 

It  will  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  in 
the  large  colonies.  The  company's  agents  there 
ate  a  more  numerous,  reputable,  and  in  propor- 
tion a  more  opulent  body,  and  confequently  lefs 
difpofed  to  fubmit  to  any  regulations.  It  is,  how- 
ever. 
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B  (>  o  K  ever,    ncceflary  to  reduce  them  to  order,  fince  the 

II.  '  '  ' 

^  ^  -^  abufcs  they  have  either  introduced,  or  winked  at, 
muft  fooner  or  later  inevitably  bring  on  the  ruin  of 
the  interefts  over  which  they  prefide.  The  mif- 
nianagement  that  prevails  in  the  manufaftories,  ma- 
gazines, docks,  and  arfenals  at  Batayia,  and  otjier 
large  fettlements,  is  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled.  The. 
mal-praftices  of  the  fuperintendents  and  fubordinatc 
pfEccrs  are  fo  notorious,  that  according  to  the  moft 
favourable  reprefentations,  at  leaft  two-thirds  might 
be  favcd  if  the  buildings,  works  and  repairs  were 
executed  by  contraft. 

These  arrangements  would  lead  tp  others  flill 
more  ponfiderable.  At  their  firft  rife,  the  com- 
pany eftablifhed  fi3ccd  and  precife  rules,  which 
were  not  to  be  departed  from  on  any  pretence, 
or  on  any  occafion  whatfoever.  Their  fcrvants 
were  mere  machines,  the  fmalleft  movements 
of  which  were  wound  up  before-hand.  They 
judged  this  abfolute  and  univerfal  diredtion  nc- 
ceflary to  corredl  what  was  apifs  in  the  choice 
of  their  agents,  who  wejre  mofl  of  them  drawn 
out  of  obfcurity,  and  hkd  not  the  advantage  of 
that  careful  educatipn  which  would  have  enlarged 
their  ideas.  The  company  themfelves  did  not 
fufFer  the  leaft  variation  in  their  own  conduft, 
and  to  this  invariable  uniformity  they  attributed 
the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprizes.  The  frequent 
misfortunes,  which  this  fyftem  occafioncd,  did 
not  prevail  with  them  to  lay  it  afide ;  and  they 
jalways  adhered  obftinately  to  their  firft  •  plan, 
jn^this  they  were  not  guided  by  refleftion,   but 

followed 
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followed  a  blind  impulfe.  At  this  time  of  the 
day,  vfi^en  they  can  no  longer  commit  errors 
with  impunity^  it  is  necefiary  they  Ihould  make 
fome  alterations.  Tired  of  maintaining  a  difad- 
vantageous  flruggle  with  the  free  traders  of  other 
Qations^  they  ihould  refolve  to  leave  the  commerce 
from  one  part  of  India  to  another^  to  private 
perfons.  This  happy  innovation  would  make 
their  colonies  richer  and  more  powerful.  They 
t{iemfelves  would  reap  more  advantage  from 
the  cuftoms  that  would  be  paid  in  their  fac- 
tories, than  they  i^eceive  from  the  faint  efforts 
of  an  expiring  commerce.  Every  things  even 
the  ihips  that  are  too  old  to  be  fent  to  Europe, 
^oy)d  turn  to  account.  The  navigators  in  thefe 
fettlemenrs  would  be  glad  to  make  ufe  of  them 

in  tbofe  calm  feas* 

-  • 

Perhaps  the  pompany  might  carry  the  plan 
of  reformation  flill  further.  Woijld  it  not  be  a 
proper  fcheme  to  refign  the  trade  of  Unens  ex- 
ported to  Europe  to  individuals  ?  Thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  tijcir  tranfadtions,  know  very  well 
that  they  gain  no  more  than  thirty  per  cent, 
by  this  article,  which  is  always  fold  to  them  at 
a  dear  rate  by  their  agents,  though  it  is  bought 
with  their  own  money.  If  we  deduft  from  this 
profit,  the  averages,  the  intcreft  of  advance-mo- 
ney, the  falaries  of  the  conimiflTaries,  and  the 
hazards  at  fea,  the  remainder  will  be  very  trifling. 
Would  nof  twenty  per  cent,  freight,  which  the 
free  merchants  would  readily  give,  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  company  ? 

They 
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Thfy  would  then  be  rdcafed  from  the  cares  and 
rcftraints  of  their  ppefcnt  commeree,  and  the  port 
of  Batavia  would  be  open  to  alf  nations,  who  would 
load  their  ihips  with  the  mcrchandife  of  Europe; 
with-  the  goods  bought  by  the  company,  at  a  low 
price,  of  the  liidia  princes,  with  whom  they  carry 
on  an  excltifivc  trade ;  and  with  the  fpiees  deftined 
for  all  the  fea-ports  in  Afia,   where  the  confump- 
tion  would  necefllirily  increalc.    The  facrifice  they 
would  make  to  the  general  freedom  of  trade,  wbuld' 
be  amply  rewarded  by  the  certain,   cafy  and  ad- 
vantageous fale  of  Ipices  in  Europe,    The  progrcfs 
of  corruption  would  be  ftopt.by  adhering  to  fb 
plain  a  rule  of  adminiftration ;  and'  order- would' 
be  eftabliflied'on  fuch  firm  grounds,  that  it  would 
require  but  little  care  to  preferve  it. 

The  neceffity  of  making  the  internal  arrange- 
ments we  propoft,  is  fo  much  the  more  urgent,  as 
the  company  are  in  imminent  danger  of  lofihg  the 
conftituent  part  of  their  power,  and  of  having  their 
{pice  trade  taken  from  them.. 

It  is  confidently  reported,  that  the  clove-tree 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  any  where  but^  at  Am- 
boyna;  but  this  is  a  miftake.  Before  the  Dutch 
got  poffefGon  of  the  Moluccas,  properly  (b  call- 
ed, all  the  iftands  in  this  archipelago  were  co- 
vered with  thefe  trees :  they  ordered  them  to  be 
pulled  up,  and  continue  to  fend  two  (loops,  each* 
having  twelve  foldiers  on  board,  with  orders  to 
deftroy  them  wherever  they*  make  their  appear- 
ance. Btit  not  to  lay  any  ft'refs  here  upon  the 
bafcnefs  of  fuch  avarice;  which  counteracts  the 

bounty 
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bpuAty  of  nature^  thefc  cictirpatgrs,  with  all  their 
iqdu.ftiy,  caa  only  execute  their  conyxufibn  upon 
the  cpa(t*  Were  three  hundred  men  to  be  conti- 
nually employed  in  traverfiog  the  forefbs,  they* 
^uld  not  be  ab^e  fully  to  aniwer.  the.  intention  of 
t^.  employers^  The.  earth,  rebek  againft  thia  de^ . 
vififtation^  and  ieema  to  refifl:  the  wkkednefs.of 
T^m*  The  clove  fprings  up  under  the  inftrument 
that  deftroys.  itj  and  mocks,  the  unfeeling  induflry. 
oCtheDutcb>  who  wiih  to  feenothing  grow  but  foe 
themfelves.  The  Engliih.  thajt  are  fettled:  at  Su- 
matra have,  for  fome  years,  fent  cloves  to/their  mo^ 
dicr-country,  which  they,  obtain  from  the  inhabi- 
unts  of  Bali>  who  gather  them  in  places  where>  ic 
i^  pretended,  they  no. longer  exift. 

Ix  is.  equally  a.  miftake  that  the  nutmeg-tree  h . 
confined  to  Banda:  it  grows  in. New  Guinea,  and 
in.  the;  iflands.  that  lie  near  that  coaft^    The  Ma- 
laya, the  only  people  wJio.held'any  corrcfpond- 
ence  with  thefe  fierce  nations,  have  carried  the 
produce  of  this,  tree  to  Batavia;  the  precautions, 
that  hav^.been.  taken  to  conceal. the  knowledge 
of  this  fad  hare,  only  ferved  the  more  fully  to. 
confinn  it^  anddtatruth  i&  fupported  by  fo many 
atteftations,  that.it  isJmpoififale.  to.  entertain  a., 
doubt  afit« 

If,,  however,  the.  certainty. of  thefe  fadStfltouldl 
jbc  called :  in  queftion;  if  reither  habit :  or  tradition « 
fbould  make,  it .  fadieyed  that  the^  Spaniards  fettled : 
at.  the  Bbilippine  iilands  could,  not^  with  great « 
advantage  to.themfelves,  eafiIy*proairethe  clove^ 
andinvtoaeg^tfee ;   it;*»iiMift.on  allihanda  be.  ac-. 

know- 
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knowlcdgcd,  that,  in  thcfc  remote  feas,  an  event 
has  happened,  which  merits  a  ferious  attention. 
The  ftrait  of  Lombok  has  been  difbovered  by  the 
Englifh:  in  confcquence  of  this  difcovcry,  they 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  SafFara,  which  lies  be 
tween  New  Guinea  and  the  Molucca  iflands.  This 
ifland  is  found  to  be  in  the  fame  latitude,  to  have 
the  fame  foil,  and  the  fame  climate,  with  thofe  that 
porduce  the  fpices,  and  they  have  formed  a  fettle- 
ment  upon  it.  Is  it  credible  that  this  active  and 
perfevering  nation  will  lofe  fight  of  the  only  objeft 
they  can  propofe  to  thcmfelves  from  this  fituation? 
or  that  they  will  be  difcouraged  by  the  obftacles 
they  may  meet  with  ?  Could  we  fuppofe  the  compa-* 
ny  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  chara&er  of  their 
rivals,  their  fituation  would  no  longer  be  doubtful  | 
it  would  be  defperate. 

Setting  afide  this  contefl:  between  trading  in- 
terefts,  the  Dutch  have  reafon  to  be  apprebenfive 
of  one  of  a  flower  and  more  dcftruftive  kind.  All 
circumftanccs,  particularly  their  manner  of  con- 
ducing their  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  confpire 
to  invite  their  enemies  to  attack  them. 

The  company  have  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
fliips,  from  fix  hundred  to  a  thoufand  tons  burthen. 
Twenty-eight  or  thirty  are  annually  fent  out  from 
Europe,  and  a  fmaller  number  returns.  Thofe 
that  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return,  make  voyages 
in  India,  where  the  feas,  except  thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Japan,  are  fb  calm,  that  weaker 
veffels  may  fail  in  them  with  fafcty.  In  times 
of  profound  peace  the .ihips. fail  feparatcly,   but 

oa 
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on  thdr  return  they  always  form  two,  fleets  at  the 
Cape,  which  pafs  by  the  Orcades^  where  two  Ihips 
belonging  to  the  Republic  wait  to  convoy  them  to 
Holland.    In  time  of  war  this  detour  was  contrived 
to  avoid  the  enemy's  privateers ;  and  they  continue 
to  make  ufe  of  it  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  con- 
traband trade.      It  was  found  difficult  to  procure 
iailors  who  would  enqounter  the  cold  blafts  of  the 
north,  after  being  ufed  ta  hot  climates ;  but  this 
difficulty  was  furmounted,  by  offering  two  months 
pay  extraordinary.     This  cuftom  has  been  conti- 
nued even  when  contrary  winds  and  ftorms  drove 
the  fleets  into  the  channel.     The  chamber  of  Amr 
ftcrdam  attempted  but  once  to  fupprefs  it j  but  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  burnt  by  the  populace^ 
who,  like  the  reft  of  the  nation,   difapproved  of 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  company,    and 
lamented  their  exclufive  privilege.     The  compa- 
ny's navy  is  commanded  by  ofiicers  who  were  ori- 
ginally failprs  or  cabin-boys ;  they  are  qualified 
for  pilots,  and  for  working  a  fliip,  but  they  have 
not  the  leaft  notion  of  naval  evolutions  ;    not  to 
mention,  that  from  the  defects  of  their  education 
they  can  have  no  idea  of  the  love  of  glory,  or  of 
inculcating  it  into  that  clafs  of  men  who  are  un- 
der their  command. 

Their  condudt  is  ftill  worfe  with  regard  to 
their  land  forces.  Soldiers  who  have  deferred 
from  every  nation  in  Europe  may,  indeed,  be 
expected  not  to  want  courage;  but  their  pro- 
vifion  and  cloathing  is  fo  bad,  and  they  are Tq 
much   haraflTed,    that  t]iey  have  an  averfion  for 

the 
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*^iL  ^  the  fervice.  The  officers^  Who,  for  the  niolt 
part  originally  belonged  to  fome  low  pfofcf- 
fion,  in  which  ttey  got  a  dim  fufficftiit  tb  pur- 
chafe  ttoeir  p&ftft,  are  incapable  bf  infufing  into 
them  a  militaly  fpirit.  The  cohtertlpt  in  which 
a  people  purtly  cbmnrjercial  hold  thofc  whoft 
fittiatiqn  dooms  them  to  tn  involuntary  poverty, 
together  with  their  aVerfloh  for  war,  contributes 
greatly  to  degrade  and  difpirit  them.  To  tfiele 
feveral  eaufes  of  their  inaftivity,  weakriefs,  and 
want  <rf  dicipline,  rtiay  be  fubjointd  andther, 
which  is  equally  applicable  both  to  the  land 
^OkI  fea  fervice. 

TfffcRE  is  ft^t,  peAips,  in  the  m6ft  fla\^lh 
gc)Vefnni^nts  €0  difhonourable  ahd  iniquitous  i 
mode  of  railing  feamen  and  {bldi*rs,  as  that 
Which  has,  fbr  a  l6ng  time,  been  praftifed 
by  the  company.  Their  ^nts,  calkd  by  ih* 
people  vendeurs  ifoMis  (kidnappers),  who  are  al- 
ways bufy  in  the  territories,  and  e¥ert  beyonfl 
thfe  bdunfdaries  of  the  republic,  m&c  it  thcii* 
empldyroent  to  entice  credulous  rrien  to  cfrimk 
for  India,  in  h6pes  of  making  a  conlTderable 
fortune  in  a  Ihtfrt  tiffie.  Thofc  who  ate  aHured  by 
the  bait  are  enrolled,  and  fecrive  tWo  nnottths 
pay,  which  is  always  given  to  theit  betriycr. 
Thty  thttif  irito  an  engagement  6f  thr^  hun- 
dred livr^S*,  Which  is  the  profit  of  the  pcrfori 
that  enWfts  them,  who  is  6bligerf  by  thrs  agrte- 
m^ttt  to  furriifli  xhdrh  With  foinfe  cfolfti^s  Worffl 
ab^ut  a  tenth  part  of  that  fum.    The  d^bt  is 

fccured 
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fccured  by  one  of  the  company's  bills,  but  it  is     ^  ^^ 
never  paid  unlefs  the  debtor  lives  long  enough  to 
difcharge  it  out  of  his  pay. 

A  COMPANY  which  fupports  itfelf,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  contempt  for  the  military  order,  and  with 
foldiers  fo  corrupted,  fliould  enable  us  to  determine 
the  progrefs  which   the  arts  of  negociation  have 
made  in  thefe  latter  ages.     It  has  ever  been  neceC- 
fary  to  fupply  the  want  of  ftrength  by  treaties,  by 
patience,  l?y  moderation,   and  by  artifice;  but  re- 
publicans ihould  be  well  informed,  that  fuch  a  flate 
can  only  be  a  precarious  one,   and  that  political 
meafures,  how  well  foever  they  may  be  combined, 
are  not  always  able  to  refill  the  torrent  of  violence 
and  the  neceffity  of  circumftances*     The  company 
ihould  have  troops  compofed  of  citizens,  which  is 
by  no  means  impofiible.     It  never  csln  infpire  that 
public  fpirit,  that  enthufiafm  for  glory  which  it  has 
not  itfelf.     In  this  refpedt  it  is  the  fame  with  a 
company  as  with  a  governmet,    which  ought  to 
form  its  troops  upon  thofe  principles  only  that  are 
the  bafis   of    its  own   conflitution.     Oeconomy 
and  the  dcfire  of  gain  are  the  principles  of  acf- 
miniftration  adopted  by  the  company.     Thefe  are 
the  motives  that  ihould  attach  the  foldier  to  their 
fervice.     As  he  is  engaged  in  commercial  expe- 
ditions, he  fhould  be  aflured  of  a  reward  propor- 
tioned to  the  means  he  hatb  exerted  in  forwarding 
their  fuccels,  and  his  pay  ihould  be  made  out  to 
him  in  ilock.  -  Then  perfonal  iiiterefts,   far  from 
weakening  the  general  intentions,    will  only  ferve 
to  ftrengthen  them. 

I'P 
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o  o  K       Ip  thefe  reBedions  fliQuld  not  prevail  upon  the 
company  to  alter  this  important  part  of  their  ad- 
miniilrationi  let  them  at  leaft  be  awakened  by  the 
pfofpeft  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them.  If  they 
were  attacked  in  India,  they  would  be  deprived  of 
their  fettlements  there  in  Icfs  time  than  they  have 
employed  in  wrefting  them  from  the  Portuguefe. 
Their  beft  towns  have  neither  covert  ways  nor  gla- 
cis, nor  outworks,  and  would  not  hold  out  a  week. 
They  are  never  flocked  with  provifions,   though 
they  are  always  filled  with  warlike  (tores.     There 
are  not  more  than  ten  thoufand  nien,  whites  and 
blacks,  to  defend  them,  and  their  fhould  be  dou- 
ble that  number.    Thefe  difadvantages  would  not 
be  compenfated  by  the  refources  of  the  navy. 
The  company  has  not  a  fingle  veflTcl  of  the  line  in 
all  its  ports,  and  it  would  be  impollible  to  arm  the 
merchantmen  .as  fhips  of  war.    The  largeft  of 
thofe  that  return  to  Europe  have  not  one  hundred 
men;  and  if  the  men  difperied  in  all  the  fhips  that 
fail  to  India  were  coUefted,  there  would  not  be  a 
fufficient  number  to  form,  one  fingle  fhip's  crew* 
Any  man  accuftomd  to  calculate  probable  events 
would  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  power  of  th6 
Dutch  might  be  annihilated  in  Ada,    before  the 
ftate  could  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  company^ 
The  only  bafis  upon  which  thb  apparently  gigan* 
tic  Coloffus  is  fixed,  is  the  Molucca  iflands.    Six 
men  of  war  and  fifteen  hundred  land  forces  would 
be  more  than  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of 
them,   which  might  be  effcdted  either  by  the 

French  or  the  Englifh 

If 
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If  the  French  Ihould  form  this  cntcrprizc,  their  ^  o  o  k 
fquadron  might  fail  from  the  ifle  of  France^  and 
bear  down  upon  Ternate,  where  a  commencement 
of  hoftilities  would  give  the  firft  intelligence  of  its 
arriral  in  thofe  feas.    A  fort  without  outworks^ 
and  which  might  be  battered  from  the  fhips^ 
would  not  make  much  refiftance.  Amboyna^  which 
fonnerly  had  a  rampart,  a  bad  ditch>  and  four 
finall  baftions^  has  been  fo  frequently  fubverted 
hf  earthquakes,  that  it  cannot  be  in  a  condition 
to  put  a  ftop  to  an  enterpriling  enemy  for  two  days. 
Banda  has  its  peculiar  difficulties.    There  is  no 
bottom  round  thefe  iflands,  and  there  are  flich  vi« 
olent  currents,  that  if  two  or  three  channels  which 
lead  up  to  it  were  miffed,   the  veflels  would  be 
unavoidably  carried  away  under  the  wind.     But 
this  might  be  eafily  prevented  by  the  pilots  of 
Amboyna.    There  is  nothing  more  to  attack  than 
a  wall  without  a  ditch,  or  a  covert  way,  defend- 
ed only  by  four  baftions  in  bad  condition.    A 
fmall  fort  eredted  upon  an  eminence  that  com- 
mands the  place^  could  not  defend  itfelf  four  and 
twenty  hours. 

All  thofe  who  have  feen  the  Moluccas,  and 
examined  them  attentively,  agree,  that  they  would 
not  hold  out  one  month  againft  the  forces  we 
have  mentioned.    If,  as  it  is  probable,  the  gar- 
riibns,   which  are  not  half  fo  numerous  as  they 
ought  to  be,   and  exafperated  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated,  fhould  refufe  to  fights 
or  ihould  make  but  a  feeble  refiftance,  the  con- 
quell  would  be  more  rapid.    To  fecure  it  as  firm^ 
-Vol.  I.  U  ly 
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®  n.^  ^  ly  as  it  dcfcrvcs,  ft  would  be  ftccefiarjr  tb  ttke 
pofTeffion  of  Batavia;  a  cifcimM&o(5e  not  (6  diffi^ 
ctrlt  as  it  may  feem  t6  be.  The  fi)uadroA>  wk4 
the  foldiers  'that  were  ii6t  left  in  garri^,  mi&  as 
inkny  of  the  ifttch  troops  as  diobld  havejoTfied 
the  conqtieror,  ^ith  a  thnely  i^inforcement of  eijghc 
or  nine  hundred  men>  wonld  rnfaUibly  accompltfii 
this  entcrprife,  of  which  we  'fhail  -be  convinced  if 
Ve  have  ^  jofb  idea  ofQaisvia. 

The  moft:  corhmon  obihide  to  the  bclSegifig  tif 
maritime  places  is  the  difficulty  of  handing;  which 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  -at  the  capital  -of  Java* 
<}overnar-gcneral  Imhoff,  wlio  wasa^rised  of  the 
circumftance,  attempted  in  vain  to  ftmcdy  it,  by 
'Coriftru6^ing  a  fort  at  thelnouth  of  the  river  w(hich 
enibcUifties  the  city.  If  thefe  worics,  ttc&ed  at  t 
great  expencc  by  perfons  of  no  fldll,  had'even  bcca 
brought  to  perfeftion,  they  would  not  have  im- 
proved the  fituation  much:  the  landing,  "whidt 
Would  have  been  made  impradVici^le  in  bne  ^laca^ 
would  always  have  been  open  by  means  ^effevcnd 
rivers  that  empty  themfeltds- into  the  road>  ahdaic 
all  navigable  by  floops. 

The  troops  being  once  formed  upon  land  would 
find  nothlngtnit  an  immence  city  without «.  covert 
way,  defended  by  a  rampart,  and  by'fome-low 
-And  irregular  baftions,  furrounded  by  ^  ditch 
formed  on  one  fide  by  a  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  fome  marfby  :canals>  which  might  eafily  be 
filled  with  ranhrng  water ;  it  -was  formerly  de- 
fended by  ^a  citadel  j  but  ImhoflT,  by  building  i 
between  the  city  and  this  fortrcfs  fomccxtaifi^c 
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and  high  barracks,  intercepted  the  communica* 
tion^  He  was  afterwards  told  of  this  blunder,  aad 
cQul4  think  of  m>  better  way  of  reftifying  it,  than 
to  demolifh  two  half  baftions  of  the  fortrefs,  look- 
ing  towards  the  city.  Since  that  time  they  hive 
been  joined  to  ef  ch  other. 

But  if  the  fiartifications  were  as  perfeO:  as  they 
arc  had ;  if  the  artillery,  which  is  immenfe^  were 
dircfted  by  meh  of  judgment ;  if  even  Cohbrn  or 
y^ban  were  fubftitiited  in  the  room  of  thofe  un- 
ikilfid  pexfonsj  who  have  now  the  charge  of  their 
worics,  th6  place  coiild  not  hold  oUt.  It  would  re- 
quire at  leaft  four  thoufand  men  to  defend  it,  and 
their  ace  ieldom  more  than  fix  hundred*    Neither 

< 

indeed  are  the  Dutch  fo  igiiora,nt  as  tb  place  their 
cqnfidence  in  fo  feeble  a  garrifon :  they  depend 
much  more  upon  the  inundations  they  are  able  to 
raife  by  opening  the  fluices  that  confine  feveral 
findl  rivers.  They  imagine  that  thefe  inundations 
woiddietard  the  opierations  of  the  fiege,  and  would 
deftroy  the  befiegers  by  the.diftempers  they  would 
bccafioii.  With  a  little  more  refledion  they  would 
difcover,  that  the  place  mull  furrender,  before  thefe 
drainings  had  taken  effeA* 

The  plan  of  conqueft  that  France  might  form, 
Would  equally  fuit  nhe  intereft  of  Great  Britain ; 
with  this  difference,  that  theEnglifh  would  in  the 
firft  place  make  themfelves  matters^  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  an  excellent  harbour,  which  they 
are  in  want  of  for  their  voyages  to  India. 

The  Cape  hiay  be  attacked  in  two  places:  the 
firft  is  Table  Bay,    at  the  extremity  of  whiehr 
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^  ^^P  ^  the  fort  is  fituated.     It  is  an  open  road,  where 
the  violence  of  the  fea  is  broken  only  by  a  finaD 
ifland,   and  is  fo  bad  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,    Auguft,     and  September,    that  in    1722 
twenty-five  fhips  were  loft  there,    and  icren  in 
1736.     Though  all  navigators  prefer  it  in  the 
other  feafons  of  the  year,    on   account   of  the 
accommodations  they  find  there,  it  is  probable 
that  a  landing  would  not  be  attempted   here, 
becaufe   the  two  fides  of  the  harbour  are  co- 
vered with  batteries,    which  it  would  be  ha- 
zardous,   and,    perhaps,    impoflible    to   filence. 
Falfe  Bay    would    undoubtedly    be    preferable, 
which   though  at  thirty  leagues  diftance  from 
the  former  by  fea,    is  yet  no  more  than  three 
leagues    from    the    capital    on    the    land    fide. 
The  landing  would   be  efFefted  quietly  in  this 
place  of  fecurity,    and  the  troops   would  gain, 
without  oppofition,    an   eminence   which   com- 
mands the  fort.     As  this  citadel,    in  other  re* 
fpefts  confined,  is  only  defended  by  a  garrifbn  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men  at  moft,  it  might  be 
reduced  in  lefs  than  a  day's  time  by  a  few  bombs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  difperfed  through- 
out an  immenfe  fpace,   and  feparated  from  each 
other  by  deferts,  would  not  have  time  to  come  to 
its  relief.     Perhaps,   they  would  not  if  it  were 
even  in  their  power.     We  may   be  allowed  to 
fuppofe  that  the  oppreffion  under  which  they 
groan,   may  make  them  wifli  for  a  change  of  go- 
vernment.     The  lofs  of  the  Cape  would,  per- 
haps, render  it  impoflible  for  the  company  to  con- 
vey 
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YCfto  India  the  fuccours  neceffary  for  the  defence  of 
their  fettlemcnts,  or  would  at  leaft  make  thofe  fuc- 
cours lefe  certain  and  more  expenfivc.  The  Elngiifh, 
on  the  contrary^would  draw  great  conveniences,  and 
ereii  immenfe  advantages  from  this  conquell,  if 
thefpirit  of  monopoly,  which  reafon  and  humanity 
I    will  always  oppofe,  could  once  be  laid  afide. 
Th£  Britifh  colonies  of  North  America  have  iron, 
irood,   rice,  fugar,  and  various  other  articled  of 
ConfumptKHi,  which  the  Cape  is  ejitirely  without. 
They  might  be  conveyed  thither,   and  wines  and 
brandy  received  in  exchange.    The  foil  and  climate 
of  this  part  of  Africa  are  fo  favourable  to  the  cul- 
tivatioQ  of  the  vine,  that  an  immenfe  extent  of  land 
may  be  allotted  to  it.     If  a  regular  conflimption 
could  be  eftabU&cd,  we  ihould  foon  fee  a  fpace  of 
twp  hundred  leagues    covered  with    vineyards. 
Toleration, and  the  mildnefs of che government;  the 
profpe£fc  of  a  comfortable  fituation  would  attra£t 
cultivators  from  aU  quarters.   They  would  foon  be 
iQ  a  condition  to  furniih  wholefome  and  agreeable 
liquors  in  plenty  to  Britifh  America,  and,  perhaps, 
the  j^etropolis  itfelf  might  one  day  be  fupplied 
from  the  fame  plentiful  fource  with  wine,  which 
it  unwillingly  purchafcs  from  France. 

If  the  republic  of  Holland  ihould  not  confider 
as  igiaginary  the  dangers  to  which  our  love  of  the 
genyeral  good  of  nations  makes  .us  apprehend  her 
frommerce  may  be  expofed,  ihe  ought  to  omit 
no  precaution  to  prevent  them.  She  mull  con- 
ftantly  keep  in  mind^  tl^at  the  company^  from 
its  beginning  to  the  year  1722,  has  received  about 
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^  ^j^  ^  fifteen  hundred  (hips,  the  freight  of  which  amotitltr 
* — -^-^  ^d  in  India  to  703,366,000  livtes*,  and  has  been 
fold  in  Europe  for  double  that  fum :  that  by  fend- 
ing 6,ooOiOOo  bf  liyres  -f-  into  India,  annual  Returns 
of  40,006,000  i*  are  procured,  only  the  fifth  part 
of  which  at  moft  is  cohfunned  in  the  qnited  provin- 
ces; that  at  the  rene^p^l  of  eaich  grant,  the  com^a^ 
ny  has  given  confiderable  ftims  to  the  republic^ 
that  it  has  affifted  the  ftate  whenever  it  has  ftobd  in 
need  of  affiftance;  that  it  has  raifed  a  rnultitudeof 
private  fortunes,  which  have  prodigiolifly  incrcaf- 
cd  the  riches  of  the  nation  j  in  fhoft,  that  it  ha^ 
doubled,  perhaps  trebled  the  aftivity  of  the  metro- 
polis, by  furnifliing  it  with  frequent  ppportunilica 
of  forming  great  enterprifes. 

The  company  pfu illy  pay  to  theAate  duties  of 
import  for  all  the  merchandife  they  receive  from  In- 
dia. By  a  regulation  of  the  loth  of  July  1 677,  the? 
are  annually  to  pay  32,000  livres^  in  lieu  of  the  du- 
ties of  export.  They  obtained  the  renewal  of  their 
•grant  in  1743,  with  this  formal  ftipulation^  that  the 
republic  Ihould  receive  three  per  cent,  upon  the 'di- 
vidend. It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment hive  a  right  to  derive  greater  advantages  from 
an  cxclufive  privilege  of  fuch  importance. 

It  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations, 
whatever  the  form  of  their  govetnnient  might  hic> 
that  the  eftates  acquired  in  any  country  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  cxpences  of  government. 
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The  rcfifon  of  this  graad  m^xion  i^  evident  to 
all  capaoittes.  Private  fortuoes  ^re  fo  eflfen;ially  ^ 
OEiBDefted  with  the  profperity  of  the  public, 
that  when  the  latter  is  injured  the  forip(^r  muft 
fuffep  of  courfc.  Thus,  when  the  fubjedts  of 
a  ftate  fervc  it  with  their  fortune?  qr  their  per- 
ka$,  they  do  nothing  but  defend  their  own  pri* 
vate  iotereft.  The  profperity  of  the  cppntry  is 
tkc  profperity  of  each  citizen*  This  maxim, 
whicb  is  true  in  all  governments,  h$i^  a  particular 
pmpiiety  when  applied  to  free  focietic^/ 

FARTHER  tiian  this,  there  are  bodies  of  meji, 
Vihoik  iJitercfl^  either  frofii  the  nature  of  thofe 
bodies,  their  exteniive  relations,  or  the  variety 
of  da^ir  views,  are  more  tff&m^ljy  .coi)ne£):ed  with 
the  common  intereft.  Of  this  kind  h  the  India 
company  in  Holland.  Tbe  eoennie^  to  its  tride 
are  enemies  to  cb/e  rcpjublii: ;  and  it^  fccuri^ty  is 
eAabliflied  on  theiame  bafis  with  that  of  the  A^e. 

i»  the  opindon  of  men  iof  the  beft  di^cernn^ent, 
the  natiQaal  debt  has  feoiibly  wejajoe^ped  the 
United  Pxovinces,  Qud  affeflted  the  general  wel- 
fiare,  by  ^adurfly  increaiiiig  the  igad  of  taxe$* 
Tbe  reput)ru:  can  never  be  jcftorcd  to  its  origi- 
nal fplendor,  till  .it  is  releafed  from  tiie  epor- 
inous  bu£i!hen  under  which  it  .groans ;  and  this 
relief  c^n  only  be  expe6ted  from  a  cooipany, 
n^iich  it  Jbas  always  encouraged,  proteftcd  and 
favoured^  To  place  ,tbis  povvei/v>l  body  in  a 
(ituation  to  render  the  bigheft  Services  to  the 
country,  it  iwill  by  no  means  be  necciTary  to 
reduce  the  profits  .of  the  proprietors ;  it  viiW  be 
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B  0  0  K  fufficient  to  bring  it  back  to  thofe  principles  of 
^^  '■  v   *  oBconomy  and  fimplicity,    and  to  that  plan  of 
adminiftration,   which  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
early  profperity* 
Pormergood       A   REFORMATION  fo  neceflkry  wiU   admit  of 
the  Dutch,    no  delay.     This  confidence  is  due  to  a  govern- 
prefenrdc-    vntTiX.  which  has  always  endeavoured  to  maintain 
gcneracy.      ^  gxt2X.  numbcr  of  citizcns  within  itfelf,   and  to 
employ  only  a  fmall  part  of  them  in  its  diflant 
fettlements.     It  is  at  the  expence  of  all  Europe 
that  Holland  has  continually  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  its  fubjeds  :    the  liberty  of  confcience  al- 
lowed there,    and   the  moderation  of  the  laws, 
have   attraded  all   perfons  who  were  opprefled 
in  feveral  other  places  by  a  fpirit  of  intoler^tlon 
and  the  feverity  of  government. 

The  republic  has  procured  means  of  fubfiftence 
to  all  perfons  who  have  been  willing  to  fettle  and 
work  among  them  :  we  have  feeh  at  difierent 
times  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  ruined  by  war, 
feeking  fecurity  and  employment  in  Holland. 

Agriculture  could  never  be  a  confidera-^ 
ble  objedt  in  Holland,  although  the  land  is 
cultivated  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfed:ion 
as  poffible.  But  the  herring  fiihery  fupplies  the 
place  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  new  method  of 
fubfiftence,  a  fchool  for  feamen.  Born  upon  the 
waters,  they  plough  the  fea,  from  whence  they 
get  their  food  :  they  grow  familiar  with  ftoniis, 
and  learn  without  rifque  to  overcome  dangers. 

The  traffic   of  tranfport  which   the  republic 
continually   carries  on  from  one  European  na- 
tion 
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tion  to  another,  is   alfo   a  kind  of  navigation, 
which,    without  defiroying  men,   fupplies  them 
widi  fubfiftence  by  labour. 

In  Ihort,  navigation,  which  depopulates  a  part 
of  Europe,  peoples  Holland.  It  is  as  it  were 
the  produce  of  the  country.  Her  Ihips  are  her 
landed  eftates,  which  Ihe  makes  the  moft  of, 
at  the  expence  of  the  ftranger. 

The  elegant  accommodations  of  life  are  known 
in  Holland  without  being  an  objed  of  purfuit : 
the  refinements  of  behaviour  are  adopted  with 
moderation ;  thofe  of  caprice  they  are  unacquaint- 
ed with.  A  fpirit  of  order,  frugality,  and  even 
avarice  prevails  throughout  the  nation,  and  has 
been  carefully  kept  up  by  the  government. 

The  colonies  are  condui^d  by  the  fame 
fpirit.  They  are  peopled  in  general  with  the 
Scum  of  the  nation,  or  with  foreigners ;  but  rigid 
laws,  an  equitable  adminiftration,  an  eafy  fubfift- 
ence,  and  ufeful  labour  foon  infufe  morals  into 
thefe  men,  who  were  exiled  from  Europe,  becaufe 
they  had  none. 

The  fame  defign  of  preferving  the  popula- 
tion prevails  in  the  military  fyftem ;  the  repub- 
lic maintains  a  great  number  of  foreign  troops 
in  Europe,  and  fome  in  the  colonies. 

The  failors  in  Holland  are  well  paid;  and  fo- 
reign feamen  are  conftantly  employed  either  on 
board  their  trading  veflels,  or  their  men  of  war. 

For  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  it  is  necef- 
lary  that  harmony  Ihould  be  preferved  at  home, 
and  peace  abroad.     No  people,  except  the  Swifs, 
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■  ^jj  ^  take  more  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  witk  their 
neighbours;  and  they  endeavour^  ftill  morethw  the 
Swifs,  to  encourage  peace  among  them.  The  rtr 
public  preferves  unanimity  among  her  citnensj  by 
very  excellent  laws,  which  prcfcribe  the  duties  of 
every  ftatioh,  by  a  fpedy  and  difiotereficd  adminir 
juration  of  juftice^  and  by  regulations  admkafaljr 
well  adapted  to  the  merchants.  She  has  fliewn  the 
opinion  ihe  entertains  of  the  neceffity  of  good  faith 
by  her  observance  of  treaties^  and  has  endea* 
voured  to  inculcate  the  fame  princtpk  among 
individuals. 

In  a  word,  -we  know  of  no  nation  in  Europe 
that  has  confidcred  better  what  its  united  advan* 
tages  of  fituation^  fbrength,  and  population  al* 
low  it  to  undertake,  or  that  has  kooivo  and  fol- 
lowed more  effe&ualiy  the  means  of  increafing  bodii 
its  populatiofi  and  its  ftrength.  We  know  x)f 
none,  wWch  haitng  fuch  objefts  as  an  e^eo^ 
five  commerce  at>d  liberty,  mutually  attra^iag 
and  fupporting  each  other,  hirth  condu/Sked  irfdf 
in  a  better  manner  for  the  prefervation  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

But  how  are  thcfe  manners  alneady  changed 
and  degenerated  fpom  the  purity  of  a  repub- 
lican government!  J^crfoaal  interefb,  which  be- 
come laudable  by  being  combdned,  are  now  to- 
tally felfifhj  and  Qot^uption  as  become  general; 
There  is  no  patriotifm  in  that  country,  which 
above  all  others  m  the  liniverfe  ihould  infpire 
its  inhabitants  with  more  ftedfaft  attachments* 
In  reality^    what  ^patriotic  fentiments  might  we 

not 
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ftOttKiipeafrbrtiariatlahthatcAnfoytbitfelfi  ThU  ^  V  *^ 
lartd  which  1  inhabit^  has  bftfen  fertilized  by  m*i  it  is  ^'    *  ■  ^ 
I  who  have  cmbellifhed,  wh©  have  cteated  it^  ^hii 
tht^atftning  fed,  ^hich  delugied  all  our  pkirtS)  rages 
ki  viain  againtt  the  po^rful  dikes  I  hAvt  i^ppokA 
to  its  fury,     I  hav«  purified  this  air  iJ^^hi^h  ftagnaftt 
waters  had  filled  With  fatal  exh^latibhs.     It  is  by 
my  means  that  fup^rb  cities  ftaA^  now  Upon  the 
flimc  and  hiud,  ovtt  which  th^  ocean  oiiCe  Wlted  if» 
waves.     The  pwts  I  havfe  eortftnta^,  the  cattfeils  I 
have  digged>  received  the  ptt)d"uAions  of  th^  sjvho\t 
univcirfe,  which  I  difpenfe  at  pfeafiire.     The  in- 
heritances  of   other  nations  are  only  pofleffidfvs 
whith   imn  difputes    with   mah;    th^t  wtifeh  I 
ftall  leave  to  my  pofterity^  1  have  i%iv4(bed  fro» 
Ae  elements  which  confpired  agaiftft  *ny  terl4tdfyv 
and  a'm  now  the  matter  of  it^.     It  is  hefe  that 
I  have  eftabliihed  a  new  arrangement  of  'ft«:ifire> 
a  itew  fyftem  of  manners.      I  have  ^^e  every 
thing  where  there  was  nothing-.      Ait,  land,  g<!r- 
.  yeroment,    liberty,    all  thefe  are  my  'works,      i 
enjoy  the  glory  of  the  paft;   and  when  I  call 
a  look  into  futurity,  I   fee  Wifth  fadsfadion  that 
my  «?hcs  will  reft  quietly  on  the  fame  fpot  where 
my  fore-fatbers  faw  the  breaking  of  'ftorms. 

What  motive^  thefe  for  idolizing  one's  coun- 
try !  Yet  there  is  no  longer  any  public  fpirit  in 
Holland :  it  is  a  whole^  the  'parts  of  whioTi  have 
no  other  relation  ^mong  thptafelves  than  the  fpot 
they  occupy.  Meanncfs,  bafenefs  and  diihonefty 
charadterife  now  the  conquerors  of  Philip.  They 
make  a  traffic  of    their  oath^   as  of  their   mex- 

chandife ; 
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BOOK  chandife;  and  they  will  foon  become  the  refufe  of 
the  uoiverfe,   which  they  had  aftoniihed  by  theif 
induftry  and  by  their  virtues. 

Ye  unworthy  members  of  the  government,  un- 
der which  ye  live^   Ihudder  at  leaft  at  the  dan- 
gers that  furround  you  I    Thofe  who  have  fla- 
viih  fouls  are    not  far    removed   from  flavery. 
The  facred  fire  of  liberty  can  only  be  kept  up  by 
chafte  hands.     Ye  are  not  now  in  the  fame  fiacc 
of  anarchy^   as  when  the  fovereigns  of  Europe 
all   equally  oppofed  by  the   nobles  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  ftates,    could  not  carry  on  their  defigns 
either  with  fecrecy,    unanimity  or  rapidity;    as 
when  the  equilibrium  of  the  feveral  powers  was 
merely  the  efTed  of  their  mutual  debility.    At 
prefent,  power  grown  more  independent,  confirms 
thofe  advantages  to  a  monarchy  which  a  free  ftafe 
can  never  enjoy.    What  have  republicans  to  op- 
pofe  to  fuperiority  fo  formidable?    Their  virtues ; 
but  ye  have  loft  them.     The  corruption  of  your 
manners,    and  of  your  magifirates,    encourages 
every  where  the  detradtors  of  liberty;  and,  per- 
haps,   your  fatal  example  is  the  means  of  im- 
pofing  a  heavier  yoke  on  other  nations.    What 
anfwer  would  you  wiih  us  to  make  to  thofe  men, 
who,    either  from  the  prejudice  of  education  or 
the  want  of  honefty,    are  perpetually  telling  us; 
This  is  the  government  which  you  extol  f<T  miich 
in  your  writings;    thefe   are  the  happy   confer 
quenccs  of  that  fyftem  of  liberty   you  hold  fo 
dear.     To  thofe  vices  which  you  have  laid  tq 
the  charge  of  defpotifm,   they   have  added  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,   which  furpaffes  them  all,   the  inability  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  evil.    What  anfwer  can  be  gi- 
ven to  fo  fevere  a  fatire  on  democracy  ? 

Industrious  Hollanders !  ye  who  were  formerly 
fo  renowned  for  your  bravery,  and  are  at  prefent  fo 
diiHnguiihed  by  your  wealth,  tremble  at  the  idea  of  ^ 
being  again  reduced  to  crouch  under  the  rod  you 
have  broken,  and  which  ftill  hangs  over  you. 
Would  you  lejurn  how  the  fpirit  of  commerce  may 
be  united  and  preferved  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  ? 
View  from  your  ihores  that  ifland,  and  thofe  people, 
whom  nature  prefents  to  you  as  a  model  for  your 
imitation.  Keep  your  eyes  conftantly  fixed  upon 
England :  if  the  alliance  of  that  kingdom  has  been 
your  fupport,  its  conduct  will  now  ferve  you  as  an 
inftrudtor^  and  its  example  as  a  guide. 
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WE  know  nothing  either  of  the  period  ill 
wiiicli  die  Bririlh  ifles  were  peopled,  nof 
of  tte  ofigm  of  their  firft  inhabitants.     All  we 

can  learn  frcwi  the  moft  authentic  hiftorical  re^ 

•  •  •  • 

cords  IS,  tliat  they  were  fucccffively  vifited  by  th^ 
Phoenicians^  the  Carthagihiarts^  and  the  Gauls* 
The  traders  of  thefe  nations  ufed  to  go  there  to 
exchange  earthen  veflels,  fait,  all  kinds  of  iron, 
and  copper  inftrumentSj  for  fkinsj  flaves^  hounds^ 
and  bull-dogs,  and  efpeeially  for  tin*  Their  pro- 
fits were  juft  what  they  pleafed  in  their  dealings 
with  favages  equally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  what 
they  fold  or  bought. 

A  LOOSE  fpeculation  would  lead  us  to  imagine^ 
that  iflanders  have  been  the  firft  civilized  people 
among  mankind.  Nothing  puts  a  flop  to  the  ex- 
curfions  of  people  living  on  a  continent :  they  may 
get  their  livelihood  and  avoid  fighting  at  the  fame 
time.  In  iflands,  war,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
a  too  limited  fociety,  Ihould  fooner  make  laws  and 
treatres  neoeffary.  But  whatever  is  the  reafon  of 
it  .wc  generally  fee  the  manners  and  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  of  iflanders  formed  later  and  more  imper-  ®  ^j^  ^ 
fe&ly  than  otliers.     All  che  traditions  refpe^^g 
Britaiiii^  piurtkularly  cooiirni  this  affertion. 

The  Roman  empire  was  not  fufBcientlj  dura- 
ble, and  too  eagerly  difputed,  to  improve  in  any 
confiderabk  degree  the  induilry  of  the  Briions» 
Even  the  fmall  :prQgre£i  that  husbandry  and  the 
arts  had  made  during  this  period^  muis  loft  as  fooo 
as  that  'haughty  (power  ^ad  determi-aed  to  aba-ndon 
this  conquell.  The  fpirit  of  Aavery  ^hich  the 
fouthern  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  contra<%ed,  de*- 
j>rived  therti  of  the  courc^  «neccflary  to  refill  at 
firft  the  overflowings  of  their  neighbours  the.Pid:Sy 
vrho  had  faved  themielves  from  the  yoke  by  flying 
tovmrds  the  north  of  the  ifland^  and  prevented  them 
iifterwards  f rom  being  able  foqppofe  the  more  de- 
ftru&ive»  more  obftinate  and  xriore  numerous  ex- 
.peditions  of -plunderers  that  poured  in  fwarmsfrom 
the  more  nort)iern  ..parts  of  £urQpe. 

Ai;l  nations  were  affedted  with  this  dreadful 
plague,  the  moft  dcftruftive,  perhaps,  that  ever 
^9as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  but  the 
^calamities  which  Great  Britain  .particularly  expe«- 
•rienced  are  inexpreflible.  Every  year, .  feveral 
times  even  in  a  year,  her  countries  were  ravaged, 
•her  houfcs  burnt,  her  women  raviflied,  her  temples 
ilripped,  her  inhabitants  mafiacred,  put  to  torture, 
or  enikved.  All  thcfe  misfortunes  fucceeded  each 
other  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  When  the 
•country  was  fo  far  deftroyed  that  nothing  remained 
to  glut  the  avidity  of  thefe  barbarians*  they 
ieized  on  the  land  itfdf^    One  nation  fucceeded 

another. 
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another.  One  troop  fupervening,  expelled  or  ex* 
terminated  the  one  that  was  already  eflablifiied ; 
and  this  fucceffion  of  revolutions  conftantly  kept 
up  indolence^  miftruft  and  mifery.  In  theie  dif- 
piriting  times^  the  Britons  had  fcarce  any  commer* 
cial  connection  with  the  continent.  Exchanges  were 
even  fo  rare  amongft  them^  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
have  witnefies  for  the  fate  of  the  leaft  trifle. 

It  might  have  been  expeded  that  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  would  have  put  a  flop  to  thefe 
calamities  ;  when  William  the  Conaueror  fubdued 
Great  Britain  a  little  while  after  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  His  followers  came  from  coun- 
tries rather  more  civilized,  more  adtive,  and  more 
induftrious,  than  thofe  they  came  to  fettle  in^  Such 
a  communication  ought  naturally  to  have  redified 
and  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  conquered  people. 
The  introduction  of  the  feudal  govetnment  occa- 
fioned  fo  fpeedy  and  fo  complete  a  revolution  in 
matters  of  property,  that  every  thing  was  thrown 
into  confufion. 

The  minds  of-m?n  were  fcarcely  fettled,  and 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  had  but  juft 
begun  to  confider  themfelves  as  one  and  the  fame 
people,  when  the  abilities  and  ftrength  of  the  na- 
tion were  engaged  in  fupporting  the  preteniions 
of  their  fovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
thefc  obftinate  wars,  the  Engliih  difplayed  military 
talents  and  courage;  but  after  feveral  great  ef- 
forts, and  confiderable  fuccefs,  they  were  forced 
back  into  their  ifland,  where  domeftic  troubles  ex- 
pofed  them  to  frelh  calamities. 

During 
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During  thefe  different  periods,  the  whole  com-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
tncrce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  the  bankers  '^ — »r— ^ 
ofLonibardyi  who  were  alternately  favoured  and 
robbed^  confidered  as  ufeful  perfons^  and  condemned 
to  death,  expelled  and  recalled:  thefe  tumults  were 
increafed  by  the  audacity  of  the  pirates,  who  being 
foraetimes  prbtedted  by  the  government,  with  which 
they  ihared  their  fpoils;  attacked  all  Ihips  indifcri- 
minately;  and  frequently  fank  their  crews.  The  in- 
tereft  of  money  was  at  fifty  per  cent.  Leatheri  furs, 
butteri  Jc2id»  ^^d  tin  were  the  only  things  exported 
from  England  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  thirty 
thovifand  facks  of  wool,  which  returned  annually  a 
more  confiderable  fum«  As  the  Engliih  were  then 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  dying  this  wool, 
and  mdniiFafturirig  it  with  elegance;  the  greateft 
part  of  this  money  returned.  To  remedy  this  in^ 
convenience^  foreign  manufacturers  were  invited, 
ihd  the  people  were  prohibited  from  wearing 
any  clbaths  that  were  not  of  home  manufacture* 
At  the  fame  timei  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tured wool  and  wrought  iron  was  forbidden ;  two 
laws  altogether  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  they 
vrere  inftituted. 

Henry  VII.  permitted  the  barons  to  difpofc 
of  their  lands,  and  the  common  people  to 
buy  them*  This  regulation  diminiflied  the  ine- 
quality which  fubfifted  before  between  the  for-  . 
tunes  of  the  lords  and  their  vaflals  j  it  made  the 
latter  more  independent,  and  infpired  the  people 
with  the  defire  of  enriching  themfelves,  and  with  . 
the  hope  of  enjoying  their  riches.  There  were 
Vol.  I.  X  many 
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many  obftacles  to  this  wiih,  and  this  hope;  feme 
of  which  were  removed.    The  company  of  mer- 
chants eftabliihed  at  London  was  prevented  from 
exading    in    future    the  fum  of  one   thoufand 
five   hundred    and    feventy-five     livres*    from 
each  of  the  other  merchants  in  the  kingdom,  de- 
firous  of  trading  at  the  great  fairs  of  the  low  coun* 
tries.     In  order  to  fix  a  greater  number  of  people 
to  the  labours  of  bulbandry,  it  was  enafted^  that 
no  perfon  ihould  put  his  fon  or  daughter  out  to 
any  kind  of  apprenticefliip^  without  being  pof- 

fefled  of  a  rent  of  twenty- two  livres  ten  folsf  in 
landed  property :    this  abfurd  law  was  afterwards 

mitigated. 

Unfortunate!'?'  that  law  which  regulated  the 
price  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  of  woollens,  of  work- 
men's wages,  offtufFs,  andof  cloathing,  wasmdn- 
tained  in  its  full  force.     Other  impediments  even 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce,  on  account 
offome  pernicious  combinations  that  were  fet  Ofl 
foot.     The  loan  of  money  at  intereft,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  exchange  were  ftriftly  prohibited,   as  ufuri- 
ous   in   thcmfelves,    or  calculated   to    introduce 
ufury.     The  exportation  of  money  in  any  kind  of 
coin  was  forbidden ;    and,  in  order  to  prevent  fo- 
reign merchants    from    carrying  it  clandeftinely 
away,  they  were  compelled  to  change  into  Engliih 
merchandifc  the  entire  produce  of  the  goods  they 
had  brought  into  England.    The  exportation  <rf 
horfes  was  likewife  prohibited;    and  the  people 
yvQXc  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  difcover  that 

*681.  i8s.  id.{  fNearzos. 
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fuch  a  prohibition  would  neceiTsirily  caufe  the  pro- 
pagation and  improvement  of  the  fpecies  to  be  ne* 
glcdted.  At  length  corporations  were  eltablifhed 
in  all  the  towns ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fiate  authorifed 
all  perfons  of  the  fame  profeffion,  to  make  fu^h 
regulations  as  they  fhould  think  necefiary  for  their 
exclufive  prefervation  and  fuccefs.  The  nation  is 
ftill  oppreiied  with  a  regulation  fo  contrary  to  ge* 
neral  induftry,  and  which  reduces  every  thing  to  a 
kind  of  monopoly. 

Upon  confidering  fuch  a  number  of  fttange  laws, 
we  might  be  induced  to  think  that  Henry  was  either 
indiffcreilt  about  the  profperity  of  his  kingdom,  or 
that  he  was  totally  deficient  in  underftanding.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  it  is  certain  that  this  prince^  notwith- 
(landing  his  extreme  avarice,  often  lent  confider- 
able  fums  of  money,  without  intereft,  to  merchants 
who  had  not  property  fuliicient  to  carry  on  the 
fchemes  they  had  planned :  betides,  the  wifdom  of 
his  government  is  fo  well  confirmed,  that  he  is  ac- 
counted, with  reafon,  one  of  the  greaceft  monarchs 
that  ^ver  filled  the  throne  of  England.  But,  not-' 
withftanding  all  the  efibrts  of  genius,  it  requires  a 
fucceffion  of  feveral  ages  before  any  fcience  can  be 
reduced  to  fimple  principles.  It  is  the  fame  thing 
with  theories  as  with  machines,  which  are  al« 
ways  very  complicated  at  firft,  and  which  are  only 
-freed  in  the  courfe  of  time  by  obfervation  and  ex- 
perience, from  thofe  ufelefs  wheels  which  fervcd 
•merely  to  increafe  their  fridion. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fucceeding  rei(;ns  was  not 
much  more  extenfive  upon  thofe  matters  we  are 

X  z  treating 
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treating  of.     Some  Flemings,  fettled  in  England^ 
were  the  only  good  workmen  in  that  country ;  they 
were  almoA  always  infulted  and  opprefled  by  the 
Englilh  workmen,  who  were  jealous  without  emu- 
lation:  they  complained  that  all  thecuftomers  went 
to  the  Flemings,  and  they  raifed  the  price  of  corn. 
The  government  adopted  thefe  popular  prejudices, 
and  forbad  all  ftrangers  to  employ  more  than  two* 
workmen  in  their  (hops.    The  merchants  were  not. 
better  treated  than  the  workmen;  and,  thofe  cvcuf 
who  were  naturalized,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  fame 
duties  as^  aliens.    Ignoranice  was  fb  generalv  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  beft  lands  wasnegleded,  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  pafture  Tands,  even  at  the 
time  that  the  number.of  flieep,  which  might  be  ia 
one  flock,  was  rcftrained  by  t^e  laws  to  two  thou- 
fend.     All  mercantile  correfpondences  were  con* 
fined  in  the  low  countries.     The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  provinces  bought  the  Englilh  commodities, 
and  circulated*  them  through  the  different  parts  of 
Europe.     It  is  probable  that  the  nation  would  not 
have  made  any  confiderable  figure  for  a  long  tim^, 
without  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumilances. 
The  Duke  of  Alva's  cruelties  drove  feveral  able 
manufacturers  into  Engliand,  who  carried  the  art  of 
the  fine  Flemifh  manufa6bures  to  London.  The  pe&- 
fccutions  \^hich  the  Proteflants  fuffered  in  France 
fupplied  England  with  workmen  of  all  kinds.   Eli- 
zabeth, impatient  of  contradidion,.  but  knowing 
and  defirous  of  doing  what  was  rigKt,  at  once  des- 
potic and  popular,  with  the  advantages  of  a  good 
underftanding,  and  of    being  properly  obeyed^ 

availed 
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availed  herfelf  of  the  fermentation  of  people's  ^  ^j^  ^ 
minds,  as  prevalent  throughout  all  her  dominions  as  ^ — ^ — ' 
through  the  reft  of  Europe ;  and  .while  this  fermen- 
tation produced  among  other  people  nothing  but 
theological  difputes,  and  civil  or  foreign  wars.;  in 
£ngland,  it.gave  rife  to  a  lively  emulation  for  com- 
merce,, and  for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

The  £DglUh  learned  to  .build  their  fliips  at  home-, 
which  they  bought^before  of  the  merchants  of  Lu- 
bcc  and  Hamburgh.  They  were  foon  the  only  per- 
ibns  who  traded  to  Mufcovy  by  the  way  of  Archan- 
gel juft  difcovered*,  and  they  prefently  became  com- 
petitors with  the  Hanfe  towns  inGcrmany,and  in  the 
north.  TJicy  began  to  trade  with  Turky.  Several 
of  their  nairigalors  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to 
difcQver  a  palTage  to  India  by  the  northern  feas. 
At  length  :Dcake,  Stephens,  -Cav^ndifli,  and  ibme 
others,  reached  that  place,  fome  by  the  fouth  iea, 
and  others  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefc  voyages  was  fufficient  to  Firftvoy- 

j  «ges  of  the 

tletermine  the  moft  able  merchants  of  London  to  EngiiOi  to 
cftahliQi  a  company  in  the  year  1600 ;  which  ob» 
Gained  an  exclu(ive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eaft 
indies.  The  a&  which  :granted  this  privilege, 
fixed  it  for  fifteen  years :  it  declared,  that  if  it 
Aiould  prove  injurious  to  the  ftate,  it  fhould  be 
annulled,  and  the  company  fuppreiTed,  by  giving 
two  years  previous  notioe  to  its  members^ 

This  claufe  of  referve  was  owing  to  the  dif- 
pleafure  the  commons  had  lately  ihewn  on  account 
of  a  grant,  the  novelty  of  which  might  poflibly 
Q&n/i  them.     The  queen  had  returned  to  the 

X  3  houfe. 
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houfc,  and  had  fpoken  on  this  occafion  in  a  man* 
ner  worthy  to  ferve  as  a  leflbn  to  all  fover^igns. 

**  Gentlemen,"  laid  (he  to  the  members  of  the 
houfe  (ommiflfiontd  to  return  her  thanks^  ^'  I  am 
^'  extremely  fenfible  of  your  attachment^  and  of  the 
^^  care  you  have  taken  to  give  me  an  authentic 
^^  teftimony  of  it.  This  afitdion  for  my  perfon  had 
^*  determined  you  to  apprize  me  of  a  fault  I  had 
^'  inadvertently  fallen  into  frohi  ignorance,  but  in 
^*  which  my  w^ill  had  no  (hare.     If  your  vigilance 
^^  had  not  difcovered  to  me  the  mifchiefs  which  my 
^*  miilake  might  have  produced,  what  p^tn  (hould 
^*  I  not  have  felt— -I,  who  have  nothing  dearer  to 
*^  me  than  the  affedion  and  prefcrvation  of  my  peo-» 
"  pie  ?  May  my  hand  fuddcnly  wither,  may  my 
*'  heart  be  ftruck  at  once  with  a  deadly  blow^  be-* 
^*  fore  I  (hall  ever  grant  particular  privileges  that 
my  fubje£ts  may  have  reafoa  to  complain  of! 
The  fplendour  of  the  throne  has  not  fo  far  daz* 
*^  zlcd  my  eyes,  that  I  (hould  prefer  the  abufe  of 
^^  an  unbounded  authority  to  the  ufe  of  a  power 
*♦  exercifed  by  jufticc.  The  brilliancy  of  royalty 
blinds  only  thofe  pr'mces  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
duties  that  the  crown  impofes.    I  dare  believe 
that  I  (hall  not  be  ranked  among  fuch  monarchs, 
*'  I  know  that  I  hold  not  the  fceptcr  for  my  own 
"  proper  advantage,  and  that  I  am  entirely  devoted 
^*  to  the  fociety,  which  has  put  its  confidence  in 
*'  me.     It  is  m  /  happinefs  to  fee  that  the  ftaie  has 
^*  hitherto    proipered     under   my    government; 
and  that  my  fubjefts  are  worthy  that  I  (hould 
yield  up  my  crown   and  my  life  for  their  lakes. 
4  ^'  Impute 
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"  Impute  not  to  me  the  improper  meafures  I  may  ^  ^^^  ^ 
**  be  engaged  in,  nor  the  irregularities  which  may 
"  be  committed  under  the  fanftion  of  my  name. 
"  You  know  that  the  miniftcrs  of  princes  are 
"  too  often  guided  by  private  interefts,  that  truth 
^^  feldom  reaches  the  ears  of  kings,  and  that  obliged 
'*  as  they  are,  from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  they 
'^  are  laden  with,  to  fix  their  attention  on  thofe  which 
"are  of  the  greateft  importance,  it  is  impoffible 
"  they  fhould  fee  every  thing  with  their  own  eyes." 

The  funds  of  this  company  were,  at  firft,  far 
from  being  confiderable.  Part  of  them  was  ex- 
pended in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  four  fhips  which 
failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  i6qi  ;  and  the 
reft  was  fent  abroad  in  money  and  merchandife. 

Lancastbr,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
;irrived  the  year  following  at  the  port  of  Achen, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  mart.  In- 
telligence was  received  of  the  victories  gained  by 
the  Englifh  over  the  Spaniards  at  fea  *,  and  this  in- 
telligence procured  him  a  very  diftinguifhed  re- 
ception. The  king  behaved  to  him  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal;  he  ordered 
that  his  own  wives  richly  habited,  (hould  play  fe- 
veral  airs  in  his  prefence,  on  a  variety  of  inftru. 
ments.  This  favour  was  followed  by  all  the  com- 
pliances that  could  be  wifhed  for  to  facilitate  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  fafe  and  advantageous  commercef 
The  Englifli  admiral  was  received  at  Bantam  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  the  place  where  he  firft 
landed ;  and  a  (hip  which  he  had  difpatched  to  the 
Molucca  iflands>  brought  him  a  confiderable  cargo 
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of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  With  thcfc  valuable 
fpices,  and  the  pepper  he  took  in  at  Java  and  Su- 
matra, he  returned  fafe  to  Europe. 

This  early  fuccefs  determined  thcfociety  who  had 
intrufled  their  interefts  in  the  bands  of  this  able  man, 
to  form  fettlements  in  India  ;  but  not  without  the 
confent  of  the  natives.  They  did  not  wifh  to  begin 
with  conqucfts.  Their  expeditions  were  nothing 
more  than  the  enterprifes  of  humane  and  fair  traders. 
They  made  themfelvcs  beloved:   but  they  gained 

• 

nothing  by  this  good  impreOion,  except  a  few  fac- 
tories, and  were  in  no  condition  to  fuftain  the  at- 
tempts of  their  rivals,  who  were  very  formidable. 

The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  wfcre  in  polleilion  of 
large  provinces,  well  fortified  places,  and  good 
harbours.  By  thefe  advantages  their  trade  was 
fecured  againft  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
againft  new  competitors-,  their  return  to  Europe 
was  rendered  eafy ;  and  they  had  opportunities  of 
getting  a  good  fale  for  the  commodities  they  car- 
ried to  Afia,  and  ^o  purchafe  ihoCc  they  wanted  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  Englifli,  on  the  contrary, 
expofed  to  the  caprice  of  feafons  and  of  people, 
having  no  ftrength,  or  place  of  fecurity,  and  de-' 
riving  their  fupplies  from  England  only,  could 
not  carry  on  an  advantageovis  trade.  They  found 
how  difficult  it  was  to  acquire  great  riches  without 
great  injuftice,  and  that  if  they  would  furpafs  or 
even  equal  the  nations  they  had  cenfured,  they 
muft  purfue  the  fame  condud^. 

The  plan  of  forming  lafting  fettlenients,  and  of 
attempting  conquefts,  feemed  too  great  to  be  ac- 
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ptnpliihed  by  the  forces  of  .an  infant  fociety :  but  book 
jthcy  flattered  themfclvcs  that  they  (hould  meet  with 
protedion,  becaufe  they  thought  themfelves  ufefuL 
Tkcy  were  dtfappointed  in  their  expeftations.  They 
jcould  obtain  nothing  from  James  L  a  weak  princC) 
infe^ed  with  the  falfe  philofophy  of  bis  age,  of  a 
fubtile  and  pedantic  genius,  and  better  qualified  to 
be  at  the  head  of  an  untverfity  than  to  prefide  over 
^n  empire.  By  their  aftivity,  perfeverance,  and  ju- 
dicious choice  of  officers  and  fadtors,  the  company 
provided  thofe  fuccours  which  were  refufed  them  by 
their  fovereigo.  They  eredled  forts,  and  founded 
colonies  in  the  iflands  of  Java,  Ppleron,  Amboyna, 
^d  Banda.  They  Jikewife  {bared  the  fpice-trade 
with  the  Put:ch,  which  will  al\yays  be  the  moft  cer- 
tain branch  of  eaftern  commerce,  becaufe  the  ob- 
jefts  of  it  are  become  necelTary  articles  of  life.  It 
was  of  more  importance  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking 
Pf*  becaufe  the  luxury  which  arifcs  from  caprice 
had  not  then  made  fo  much  progrefs  in  Europe  as 
It  has  done  fince,  and  becaufe  there  was  not 
that  prodigious  demand  for  India  linens,  fluffs, 
Jew,  and  Chinefe  varnifb,  that  there  is  at  pre- 
fcnt 

The  Dutch,    who  had  driven  the  Portuguefe  Bifputesbe- 

f  1       /•  •         •/!        1  twecn  the 

irom  the  fpice-iflands,  never  intended  to  fufFer  a  Engiiih  and 
nation  to  fettle  there,  whofe  maritime  force,  cha- 
raftcr,  and  government,  would  make  them  formi- 
dable rivals.  They  had  n^any  advantages  on 
their  fide,  fuch  as  powerful  colonies ;  a  well  ejcer- 
Cued  navy,  firm  alliances,  a  great  fund  of  wealth, 
*  *^nowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  principles 

and 
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and  details  of  commerce,  which  the  £ngli(h  want- 
ing, were  attacked  in  all  poflible  ways. 

The  firft  ftep  their  rival  took  was  to  drive  then) 
firom  the  fertile  places  where  they  had  formed  fet« 
tlements.  In  the  iflands  where  their  power  was  lefs 
cftablilhcd,  they  endeavoured,  by  accufations,  equal- 
ly Yoid  of  truth  and  decency,  to  make  them  odious 
to  the  natives  of  the  country.  Thefe  (hameful  ex- 
pedients not  meeting  with  all  the  fuccefs  the  Dutch 
expcdled,  thofe  avaritious  traders  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  a€ts  of  violence.  An  extraordinary  occa* 
lion  brought  on  the  commencement  of  hoftilities 
fooner  than  was  expefted. 

It  is  a  cuftom  at  Java  for  the  new  married  Women 
to  difpute  with  their  huibands  the  firft  favours  of 
love.  This  kind  of  conteft,  which  the  men  take  a 
pride  in  terminating-immediately,  and  the  womenin 
protrafting  as  long  as  poflible, fometimeslaftsfeveral 
weeks.  The  king  of  Bantam  having  overcome  the 
refiftanceof  a  new  bride,  made  publicentertainments 
in  celebration  of  his  triumph.  The  ftrangets  in  the 
harbour  were  invited  to  thefe  feftivals.  Unhappily 
for  them,  the  Englifh  were  treated  with  too  much 
jdiftinftion.  The  Dutch  looked  with  a  jealous  cy« 
upon  this  preference,  and  did  not  defer  revenge  a 
moment.     Thev  attacked  them  on  all  fides. 

The  Indian  ocean  became,  at  this  period^  the 
fcene  of  the  moft  bloody  engagements  between 
the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  nations.  T^cy 
fought  out,  attacked,  and  combated  each  other 
with  the  fpirit  of  men  who  chofe  to  conquer  or 
die.    Equal  courage  appeared  on  both  fides,    but 

there 
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there  was  a  difparity  in  their  forces.  The  Englifh 
were  on  the  point  of  being  overcome,  when  fome 
moderate  people  in  Europe,  which  the  flames  of 
war  had  not  reached,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
means  of  accommodating  their  differences.  By  an 
infatuation,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain,  the 
very  ftrangeft  of  all  was  adopted. 

In  1619  ^^^  ^^^  companies  figned  a  treaty,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Molucca  iflands, 
Ainboyna,  and  Banda,  fhould  belong  in  common 
to  the  two  nations:  that  the  Englifh  fhould  have 
one  third,  and  the  Dutch  two  thirds  of  the  produce 
at  a  fixed  price;  that  each,  in  proportion  to  their 
intereft,  ihould  contribute  to  the  defence  of  thefc 
iflands:  that  a  council  compofcd  of  fkilful  men  of 
both  parties,  fhould  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  com- 
merce at  Batavia:  that  this  agreement,  guaranteed 
by  the  refpeftive  fovereigns,  fhould  laft  twenty 
years;  and  that  if  any  differences  fhould  arife  dur- 
ing tliis  interval,  that  could  not  be  fettled  by  the 
two  companies,  they  fhould  be  determined  by  th© 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States  -  general. 
AnfK)ng  all  the  political  conventions  preferved  in 
biflory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  iind  a  more  extrar 
ordinary  one  than  thi3*  It  had  the  fate  it  de« 
lerved. 

The  Dutch. were  no  fooner  informed  of  it  in 
India,  th?in  they  devifed  means  to  render  it  in- 
cfitdkual*  The  fituation  of  affairs  favoured  their 
defigns.  The  Spaniards  and  th?  Portuguefe  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  difputes  between  their 
enemies,  to  regain  die  fettlenients  iii  the  Mo- 
luccas. 
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BOOK  luccas.  They  might  fortify  themfelves  there  j 
>  '  /  -^  and  it  was  dangerous  to  give  them  time.  The 
Englilh  commiffaries  concurred  with  them  in  opir 
nion,  that  it  would  -be  beft  to  attack  them  with- 
out delays  but  added^  that  they  were  not  at 
sAl  prepared  to  aft  in  concert  with  them.  This 
declaration^  which  was  expefted^  was  regiftered; 
"p  and  their  aflbciates  jembarked  alone  in  an  expe- 
dition, all  the  advantages  of  which  they  releryed 
to  themfelves.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  com- 
pany had  only  one  ftep  further  to  go,  to  get  all 
the  fpices  into  the  hands  of  their  mafters,  which 
was,  to  drive  their  rivals  from  the  ifland  of  Am- 
boyna.  The  method  by  which  they  fycceedcd  in 
their  projeft  was  very  extraordinary. 

A  Japanese,  in  the  Dutch  fervicc  at  Amboy- 
na,  made  himfelf  fulpefted  by  his  imprudent  cur 
rioiity.  He  was  leized,  and  confefied  that  he  had 
^entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  Ibldiers  of 
his  nation  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  Eng- 
lilh. His  comrades  confirmed  his  account,  mak- 
ing the  fame  confedion.  Upon  thefe  unanimous 
depofitions,.  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy,  who 
did  not  difavow,  but  even  acknowledge  it,  were 
loaded  with  irons  :  and  the  ignpminious  death 
which  all  the  criminals  were  condemned  to  fufier, 
put  an  end  to  the  plot.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  the  Dutch. 

The  Englifli  have  always  confidered  this  ac- 
cufationas  the  fuggeftionof  an  unbounded  avarice. 
They  have  maintained  that  it  was  abfurd  to  fup^ 
pofe,  that  ten  faftors  and  eleven  foreign  foldiers 
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could  have  formed  the  projcft  6f  feizing  upon  a  ^  9^^  ^ 
place,  which  was  garrifoned  by  two  hunder  men :  ^  V  (^ 
that  even  if  thefe  unhappy  men  had  thought  it 
poffible  to  execute  fo  extravagant  a  plan^  would 
they  not  have  been  difcouraged  by  the  impoQibility 
of  obtaining  fuccours  to  defend  againft  thenri  an 
enemy  who  would  have  befieged  them  on  all 
fides  ?  To  make  a  confpiracy  of  this  kind  pro- 
bable, it  requires  ftronger  proof  than  a  confeflion 
extorted  from  the  accufed  by  extremity  of  torture. 
The  torments  of  the  rack  never  afforded  any 
other  proof,  than  that  of  the  courage  or  weaknefs 
ofthofe  whom  barbarous  cuftom  condemned  to 
it.  Thefe  confiderations,  ftrengthened  by  feveral 
others,  almoil  equally  convincing,  have  made  the 
ftory  of  the  confpiracy  of  Amboyna  fo  fufpeded, 
that  it  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  cloak  to 
cruelty  and  avarice. 

Thb  rniniftry  of  James  I.  and  the  whole  nation, 
were  at  that  time  fo  engaged  in  ecclefiaftical  fub- 
tleties,  and  the  difcufllon  of  the  rights  of  king  and 
people,  that  they  were  not  fenfible  of  the  infults 
offered  to  the  Engliffi  name  in  the  Eaft.  This 
indifference  produced  a  caution  which  foon  dege- 
nerated into  weaknefs.  Thefe  iQanders,  howevjer, 
maintained  the  bravery  of  their  charafter  better 
at  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

Thby  had  eftablifhed  faftories  at  Mazulipatam,   ^jf^^^^ii^^ 
Calicut,  and  feveral  other  ports,  and  even  at  Delhi.   ^^^^^^"^  ^ 
Surat,  the  richeft  mart  in  thele  countries,  tempted 
their  ambition  in  161 1.     The  inhabitants  were 
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difpofed  to  receive  them ;  but  the  Portuguefe  de- 
clared, that  if  they  fuffered  this  nation  to  make  a 
fettlement,  they  would  burn  all  the  towns  upon 
the  coaft,  and  feize  all  the  Indian  veflels.  The  go- 
vernment was  awed  by  thefe  menaces.  Middleton, 
difappointed  in  his  hopes^  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  return  through  a  numerous  fieeti  to 
which  he  did  more  damage  than  he  received. 

Captain  Thomas  Beft  arrived  in  thefe  latitudes 
the  year  following,  with  a  very  confiderablc  force- 
He  was  received  at  Surat  without  any  oppofition. 
The  agents  he  carried  out  with  him  had  fcarce  en- 
tered upon  their  employments  when  a  formidable 
armament  from  Goa  made  its  appearance.    The 
Englilh  admiral,  reduced  to  this  alternative,  either 
of  betraying  the  Jnterefts  he  was  intruded  with,  or 
of  expofing  himfelf  to  the  grcateft  danger  in  de- 
fending them,  did  not  hefitate  what  part  he  (hould 
takci    He  twice  attacked  the  Portuguefe,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  great  inferiority  of  his  fquadronj 
gained  the  victory  each  time.     However,  the  ad- 
vantage the  vanquifhed  derived  from  their  pofition, 
their  ports,  and  their  fortrefles,  always  made  the 
Englifli  navigation  in  Guzarat  very  difficult.  They 
were  obliged  to  maintain  a  conftant  ftruggle  againft 
an  obftinate  enemy  that  was  not  difcouraged  by 
defeats.     No  tranquillity  was  to  be  obtamed,  but 
at  the  price  of  new  contefts  and  new  triumphs. 
nivfo**^'         The  news  of  thefe*  glorious  fuccefles  againft  a 
conncftions   nation  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  invincible, 
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This  vaft  country,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  ap-   ^  J^,^  ^ 
peared  to  have  been  free  at  the  firft  i  'ftitution  of  its 
government.     The  monarchy  rofe  upon  the  ruins 
of  a  depraved  republic.     The  Perlians  were  long 
happy  under  this  form  of  government:  their  man- 
ners were  as  fimple  as  their  laws.     At  length  the 
Ipvereigns  were  infpired  with  the  fpirit  of  conqueft. 
At  that  time  the  trealures  of  Affyria,  the  fpoils  of 
many  trading  nations,  and  the  tribute  arifing  from 
a  v^ft  number  of  provinces,  brought  immenfc  riches 
into  the  empire,  which  foon  occafioned  a  total  al- 
teration.    The  diforders  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitchy  that 
the  care  of  the  public  amufemcnts  feemed  to  en- 
gage the  chief  attention  of  government. 

A  PEOPLE  totally  devoted  to  pleafure  could 
not  fail  in  a  (hort  time  to  be  reduced  to  flavery. 
They  were  fucceffively  brought  into  that  ftate  by 
the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  the  Arabians,  and 
the  Tartars,  and  towards  the  clofc  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  the  Sophis,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
defcendents  of  Aly,  author  of  the  famous  refor- 
mation, by  which  Mohammedifm  was  divided 
into  two  branches. 

No  prince  of  this  new  race  made  himfelf  (b 
famous  as  Schah-Abbas,  furnamed  the  Great. 
He  conquered  Candahar,  fevcral  places  of  im- 
portance upon  the  Black  Sea,  part  of  Arabia,  and 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  Mefo- 
potamia,  and  all  the  countries  they  had  conquered 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

These  vicflories  produced  remarkable  changes 
m  the  interior  adminiftration  of  the  empire.    The 
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^  HL  ^  B^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  advantage  of  the  civil  broils  to  make 
Sr— '  themfclves  independent ;  they  were  degraded,  and 
all  pofts  of  confequencc  Were  given  to  ftrangers, 
\vho  had  neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  raife 
faftions.  The  army  havmg  taken  upon  themfclves 
to  difpofe  of  the  crown  at  their  pleafure ;  they  were 
reftraincd  by  foreign  troops,  whofe  religion  and 
cuftoms  were  different;  Anarchy  had  inclined  the 
people  to  fedition;  and  to  prevent  this,  the  towns 
and  villages  were  filled  with  inhabitants  chofcn  out 
of  nations  whofe  manners  and  charafter  bore  no  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Thefe  arrangements  gave  rife  to  a  defpotifm  the  moft 
abfolute,  perhaps,  that  any  country  ever  Experienced. 
It  is  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  that  the  great 
Abbas  fhould  have  combined  fome  views  of  pub- 
lic utility  with  this  government,  which  was  na- 
turally oppreffive.  He  patronized  the  arts,  and 
eftablifhed  them  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces. All  who  came  into  his  dominions,  if 
they  pofTefled  talents  of  any  kind,  were  fure  of 
being  well  received,  affifted,  and  rewarded.  He 
would  often  fay,  that  Grangers  were  the  beft  or- 
naments of  an  empire,*  and  added  more  to  the 
dignity  of  the  prince  than  the  pomp  of  the  moft 
refined  luxury. 

While  Peffia  was  rifing  from  its  ruins  by 
the  different  branches  of  induflry  that  were  every 
where  eflablifhed,  a  number  of  Armenians,  tranf- 
planted  to  Ifpahan,  carried  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  a  little  time, 
thefe  traders,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  who 
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fQllowed  their  example,  fprcad  themfelves  Over  ^  9^^  ^ 
the  Eall)  into  Holland,  England,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic,  and  wherever  comnierce 
was  carried' on  with  fpirit  and  advantage.  The 
Sophi  hinifelf  bore  a  part  in  their  enterpriles,  and 
advanced  then)  confiderable  fums,  which  they  em- 
ployed to  advantage  in  the  niofl  celebrated  marts 
In  the  world.  They  were  obliged  to  return  the 
capital  on  the  terms  agreed  upon,  arid  if  they  had 
increafed  it  by  their  induftry,  he  granted  them  fome 
rccompence* 

The  Portugoefe,  who  found  that  part  of  thd  In- 
dian trade  with  Afia  and  Europe  was  likely  to  be  di- 
verted to  Perfia,  impoied  reftraints  upon  it;  they 
would  not  fuifer  the  Perfians  to  purchaie  merchan- 
dife  any  where  but  from  their  ms^azihes :  they  fixed 
the  price  of  it;  and  if  they  fometimes  allowed  it  to  be 
taken  at  the  places  where  it  was  manufactured^  it 
\iras  always  to  bd  carried  in  their  own  bottoms,  charg- 
ing all  expences  of  freight  and  exorbitant  cuftoms* 
This  ftretch  of  power  difpleafed  the  great  Abbas, 
who  being  informed  of  the  refentment  of  the  Eng- 
luh,  propoTed  to  unite  tlieir  maritime  (trength  with 
his  land  forces,  to  befiege  Ormus.  This  place 
was  attacked  by  the  combined  arms  of  the  two 
tiations^  and  taken  in  the  year  1622,  after  a  conteft 
that  laftcd  two  months.  The  conquerors  divided 
thcfpoil,  which  was  immenfc,  and  afterwards  totally 
demolifbed  the  place. 

Three  or  four  leagues  from  hence  there  was 
upon  the  continent  a  harbour  called  Gombroon, 
or  Bender- Abafli.     Nature  feemcd  not  to   have 

Vol.  L  Y  defigned 
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defigned  it  fliould  be  inhabited.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  an  ex- 
ccflive  height;  the  air  you  breathe  feems  to  be 
on  fire;  fatal  vapours  are  continually  exhaling 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  fields  are 
black  and  dry,  as  if  they  had  been  fcosched 
with  fire.  Notwichftanding  thefe  inconveniences, 
as  Bender- Abaffi.  had  the  advantage  of  being  placed 
at  che  entrance  of  the  Gulph>  the  Perfian  monarch 
chofc  to  make  it  the  center  of  the  extenfive  trade 
^e  intended  to  carry  on  with  India,  The  Englilb 
joined  in  this  projeft.  A  perpetual  exemption  from 
all  impofts,  and  a  moiety  of  the  produd):  of  the 
cuftoms,  were  granted  them^  on  condition  they 
ihould  maintain,  at  leaft,  two  men  of  war  in  the 
Gulph.  This  precaution  was  thought  necefiaiy  ta 
firuftrate  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguefc,  whofe  re- 
itntment  was  fiill  to  be  dreaded. 

From  this  time  Bender-Abalfi,  which  was  be- 
fore a  poor  fiihing  town,  became  a  flourilhing 
city.  The  Englilh  carried  thither  fpices,  pep- 
per, and  fugar,  from,  the  markets  of  the  eaft; 
and  iron,  lead,  and  cloths^  from  the  ports  of 
Europe^  The  profits  arifing  from  thefe  commo- 
ditics  were  increafed  by  the  very  high  freight  paid 
them  by  the  Armenians,  who  were  ilill  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  richcit  branch  of  the  Indiaa  com- 
merce. 

These  merchants  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
concerned  in  the  linen  trade.  They  had  never 
been  fupplanted  cither  by  the  Portuguefc,  who 
were  inccnc  only  on  plunder,   or  by  the  Dutch, 

whofe 
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whofe  attention  was  totally   confined  to   the  fpice 
trade.    They  might,  neverthelefs,  be  apprehen- 
five,  that  they  Ihould  not  be  able  to  with  Hand 
the   competition  of  a  people  who  were  equally 
rich,  induftrious,  adtive,  and  frugal.      The  Ar- 
menians adted  then  as  they  have  ever  done  fince : 
they  went  to  India,  where  they  bought  cotton, 
which  they  fent  to  the  fpinners ;  the  cloths  were 
manufadtured  under  their  own  infpe&ion,    and 
carried  to  Gombroom,  from  whence  they  were 
tranfported  to  Ifpahan.     From  thence  they  were 
conveyed  into  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, the  dominions    of  the  Grand  Signior,  and 
into  Europe,  whpre  the  cuftom  has  prevailed  of 
calling  them  Perfian  manufadlures,  though  they 
were  never  made  but  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
Such   is  the  influence  of  names  upon  opinions, 
that  the  vulgar  error,  which  attributes  to   Per- 
fia  the  manufacture  of  India,  will  in  a  feries  of 
ages,    perhaps,  pafs  with  the  learned  in  future 
times    for  an   inconteflable  truth.      The  infur- 
mountable  difficulties  which  errors  of  this  kind 
have   occafioned    in  the   hiftory  of  Pliny,    and 
other  ancient  writers,   ihould  induce  us  to  fet  a 
high  value   on    the  labours    of   the  literati   of 
this  age,   who  colledl  the  works  of  nature  and 
of    art  with   a    view    of   tranfmitting    them    to 
pofterity. 

In  exchange  for  the  merchandife  they  carried 
to  Perfia,  they  gave  the  following  articles,  which 
were  either  the  produce  of  their  own  foil,  or 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry. 

Y  2  Silk, 
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Silk,  which  was  the  principal  commodity;  and 
was  prepared  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 

Caramanian  wool,  which  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Vicuna,  It  was  of  great  ufe  in  the  manu- 
fa&ure  of  hats,  and  of  fome  fluffs.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumftance  in  the  goats  which  fupply 
it,  that  in  the  month  of  May  the  fleece  falls  off 
of  itfelf. 

TuRqtjoisES,  which  were  more  or  Icfs  valua- 
ble, according  as  they  were  procured  from  one 
or  other  of  the  three  mines  that  produce  them. 
They  w^re  formerly  an  article  of  the  drcfs  of 
our  ladies. 

Gold  brocades,  which  (old  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  of  thofe  which  are  the  produce  of  the 
moil  celebrated  manufai^ures*  Some  of  them 
were  made  to  be  worn  on  one,  and  others  on 
both  fides.  They  were  ufed  for  window-curtains^ 
Ikreens  and  magnificent  fophas. 

Tapestry,  which  has  iince  been  to  well  imi- 
tated in  Europe,  and  has  for  a  long  time  bee^ 
the  richeft  furniture  of  our  rooms. 

Morocco  leather,  which,  as  other  ikins,  is 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfedion  that  cannoc 
be  equalled  any  where  elfe. 

Sha&reen,  goats  hair,  rofe- water,  medicinat 
roots,  gums  for  colours,  dates,  horfcs,  arms,  and 
many  othei;  articles^  of  which  fome  are  {old  ifi 
India,  and  others  carried  to  Europe. 

Though  the  Dutch  contrived  to  get  all  the 
trade  of  Indi^fc  into  their  hands,,  they  viewed  the 
tranfadions  of  Fcrfia  with  a  jealous  eyrt    They 

thought 
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thought  the    privileges   enjoyed    by  their  rivals    ^  ^jj^  ^ 
in  the  road  of  Bender- Abaffi,  might  be  compen-  ^^ — ^— ' 
fated    by    the   advantage    they  had  in  having  a 
greater  quantity  of  fpices,  and  entered  into  a  com- 
petition  with  them. 

The  Englifh,  haraffed  in  every  mart  by  a  power-  ^|^*|?||j 
ful   enemy  refolutely   bent  on  their  deftruftion,  in  India. 
were  obliged  every  where  to  give  way.     Their  fate 
was  haftened  by  thofe  civil  and  religious  diffcntions, 
which  drowned  their  country  in  blood,  and  extin* 
guifhed  all  fcntiment  and  knowledge.     India  was 
totally  forgotten,- while  the  moft  important  intereft^ 
were  at  ftake^  and  the  company,  opprefTed  and  dii^ 
couraged,  were  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  time  that 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  afforded  fo  inftruftive  and 
dreadful  a  lefTon. 

Cromwell,  enraged  at  the  favours  the  Dutch 
had  fhewn  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  at  the  afylum  they  had  afforded  to  the  Eng- 
lifh who  had  been  profcribed;  and  piqued  that 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  (hould  pre-^ 
tend  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea;  proud  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  fenftble  of  his  own  ftrength,  and  of 
tliac  of  the  nation  under  his  command,  refolved 
at  the  fame  time  to  infpire  refpeft  for  his  coun-. 
try,  and  to  avenge  himfelf."  He  declared  war 
againft  the  Dutch> 

Of  all  the  maritime  wars  which  have  been 
recorded  in  hiftory,  none  were  conduced  with 
more  knowledge,  or  were  more  famous  for  the 
ikill  of  the  commanders,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  failor^  5    non^  have  abounded  *  with  fo  many 

Y  3  obftinate 
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^  ^iL  ^  obftinate  and  bloody  engagements.     The  Englifli 

! — ^— '   gained  the  fuperiority,   and  owed  it  to  the  fizc 

of  their  ihips,  in  which  particular  they  have  fincc. 

been  imitated  by  other  European  nations. 

The  proteftor,  whofe  voice  was  law,  did  not  ex- 
ert himfclf  as  far  as  he  might  in  favour  of  India. 
He  contented  himfelf  with  providing  for  the  fccu- 
rity  of  the  Englifli  trade,  procuring  a  difavow^l  of 
the  maflacre  at  Amboyna,  and  infilling  upon  an  iiir 
demnification  for  the  defcendents  of  the  ynhappy 
vidims  who  perilhed  in  that  dreadful  tranfadion. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  treaty,  of  the  forts  taken 
from  the  nation  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
va,  and  in  feveral  of  the  Moluccas.    It  was  ftipu- 
lated,  indeed,  that  the  ifland  of  Puleron  fhould  be 
reliored :  but  the  ufurpers,  feconded  by  the  En- 
glifli negotiator  whom  they  had  corrupted,  found 
means  to  elude  this  article  fo  dextroufly,  which 
would  and  ought  to  have  produced  a  rivalry  in  the 
Ipice  trade,  that  the  obfervance  of  it  was  never 
enforced. 
^*^2^.?I       Notwithstanding  this  negleft,  as  foon  as  the 

thcEnglifh  Of 

^ide  in  In-  company  had  obtained  from  the  protestor  a  re- 
newal of  their  privileges  in  1657,  and  found  them- 
felves  firmly  fupported  by  the  publick  authority, 
they  fliewcd  a  fpirit  of  refolution  which  they  had 
loft  during  their  late  misfortunes.  Their  courage 
increafed  with  their  rights. 
Th^  fuccefs  they  met  in  Europe,  accompanied 
,  them  into  Afia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the 
eaftern  parts  of  India,  China,  and  all  the  mar* 
kets  where  the  Englifli  had  formerly  traded,  were 

2  opened 
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opened  to  them.  They  were  even  received  with  ^  ^^^  ^ 
more  frankncfs  and  lefs  diftruft  than  they  had  ex-  '^ — * — ' 
perienced  formerly.  Their  trade  was  carried  on 
with  great  aftivity,  and  their  profits  were  very  con- 
fiderable :  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  their 
fuccefsy  but  to  gain  admittance  into  Japan,  which 
they  attempted.  But  the  Japanefe  being  informed 
by  the  Dutch  that  the  king  of  England  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Pottugal,  refufed  to  ad- 
mit the  £ngli(h  into, their  ports. 

NoTWixHSTANBiNG  this  difappointmeht,  the 
company's  affairs  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  con- 
dition :  they  flattered  themffelves  with  the  pleafing 
hopes  of  giving  a  greater  extent  and  iecurity  to 
their  aflFairs,  when  they  found  their  career  re- 
tarded by  ^  riv^Uhip,  which  their  own  iucceis 
created. 

Some  traders,  fired  with  the  relatioii  of  the  Misfortune 
advantages  to  be  obtained  in  India,   refolved  to  duaofthe 
make  voyages  thither.     Charles  11.  who  though  ilTia. 
feated  on  the  throne  was  nothing  more  than  a  pri- 
vate man  of  voluptuous  and  difTolute  manners, 
gave  them  permiHion  for  a  valuable   confidera- 
toon :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  extorted  large 
fiums  from  the  company,  to  enable  him  to   per- 
iecute  thofe  who   encroached    upon    their   char- 
ter.    A  con^petition  of  this  nature  would   una- 
voidably degenerate  into  piracy.      The  Englifh 
thus  becoming   enemies    to  each  other,    carried 
on  their  difpuces  with  a  fpirit  of  rancour  and  ani- 
mofity,  which  lowered  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Afia. 

Y  4  The 
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B  o  o  K  The  Dutch  wilhed  to  take  advantage  of  lb  fin-r 
gular  4  conjunftvire.  Thefc  republicans  had  for  a 
long  time  been  abfolutcmaftersof  thelndian  trade. 
They  had  feen  with  regret  a  part  of  it  taken  out  of 
their  hands,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  wars  in 
England.  They  hoped  to  recover  it  by  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  forces,  when  in  1664  the  two  na^ 
tions  entered  into  a  war  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ^ 
but  the  hoflilities  did  not  continue  long  enough  to 
•anfwer  thefe  fanguine  expeftations,  As  the  peace 
prevented  them  from  having  reconrfe  to  open  vio- 
lence againft  one  another,  they  refolved  to  attack 
the  foyereigns  of  the  country  to  oblige  them  to  Ihut; 
their  ports  againft  their  rival.  The  fpolifh  and 
defpicable  behaviour  of  the  Englifli  increafed  the 
infolence  of  the  Dutch,  who  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  drive  them  ignominioufly  from  Bantam  in 
x68o. 

So  ferious  and  public  an  infult  roufcd  the 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  company.  The  defirc  of 
re-eftablilhing  their  charader,  gratifying  their 
revenge,  and  maintaining  their  interefts,  animat- 
ed them  to  the  moft  fpirited  exertions.  They  ' 
equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  fhips,  with  eight 
thoufand  regular  troops  on  board.  They  were 
feady  to  fail,  when  their  departure  was  poft- 
poned  by  the  king's  orders.  Charles,  whofe  ne- 
ceflltics  and  licentioufnefs  were  unbounded,  en- 
tertained hopes  of  receiving  an  immcnfc  ftim  to 
induce  him  to  recall  this  armament.  As  he  could 
not  obtain  it  from  his  fubjefts,  he  was  refolved 
to  receive  it  from  his  enemies.  He  facrificcd 
4  ^hc 
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fhc  honour  and  trade  of  his  nation  for  2,250,000 
livrcs*,  which  were  paid  him  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  intimidated  by  thefc  great  preparations.  The 
intended  expedition  never  took  place. 

The  company  exhaufted  by  the  expences  of  an 
jnnament,  which  had  been  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
venality  of  the  court,  fent  their  vcffels  to  India 
without  the  heceflary  funds  to  fupply  the  cargoes; 
but  with  orders  to  the  faftors,  if  poffible  to  take 
them  upon  credit.  The  fidelity  they  had  hitherto 
obferved  in  their  engagements  procured  them 
6,750,000  livres  -f-.  Nothing  can  be  more  extra- 
ordinary  than  the  method  that  was  taken  to  pay 

them  back, 

• 

Josi  AS  Child  who  from  being  a'direftor  was  be- 
come the  tyrant  of  the  Company,  is  faid,  unknown 
to  his  colleagues,  to  have  fent  orders  to  India,  to 
invent  fome  pretence  or  other,  to  defraud  the 
lenders  of  their  money.  The  execution  of  this 
iniquitous  projecft  was  intruded  to  his  brother  John 
Child,  who  was  governor  of  Bombay,  This  avari- 
tious,  turbulent,  and  favage  man  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  make  fevcral  claims  upon  the  governor 
ofSurat,  fome  more  ridiculous  than  others.  Thefe 
demands  meetingwith  the  reception  they  deferved, 
he  attacked  all  the  veflels  belonging  to  the  fubjefts 
of  the  crown  of  Delhi,  and  fingled  out  in  particu- 
lar the  fhips  from  Surat,  as  being  the  richeft. 
He  paid  no  rej.-ard  to  veffels  that  failed  with  pafs- 
ports  from  th  re  crown,  and  carried  his  iniblence  fo 
far  as  to  Icize  a  fleet  laden  with  p;-oyifion  for 

;he 
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■  oo  K    the  M(^;ul's  army.     This  terrible  pillage,  which 
>     ¥   "^   lafted  the  whole  year  1688,  occafioned  incredibJe 
lofles  throughout  all  Indoftan. 

AuRENGZEBE^  who  held  the  reigns  of  the  em- 
pire  with  a  fteady  hand,  did  not  lofe  a  moment 
in  revenging  fo  great  an  outrage.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1689,  ^^^  of  his  lieutenants  landed  with 
twenty  thoufand  men  at  Bombay,  an  ifland  of  con* 
fequence  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  a  princefs 
of  Portugal  had  brought  as  her  dowry  to  Charles 
IL  and  which  that  monarch  had  ceded  to  the  corn- 
pan  in  1668.  On  the  enemy's  approach,  the  fort 
of  Magazan  was  abandoned  with  fuch  precipita- 
tion, that  money,  provifions,  feveral  chefts  of  arms, 
and  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were  left  be- 
hind* The  Indian  general,  encouraged  by  this 
firft  advantage,  attacked  the  Englifh  in  the  &eld, 
routed  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the 
principal  fortrefs,  which  he  invefted,  where  he 
hoped  foon  to  make  them  furrenden 

Child,  who  was  as  dallardly  in  time  of 
danger  as  he  had  been  daring  in  his  piracies, 
immediately  difpatched  deputies  to  the  empcror^s 
court,  to  fue  for  pardon.  After  many  intrear 
ties,  and  much  fubmiflion,  the  Englifh  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  emperor's  prefence  with  their 
hands  tied,  arid  their  faces  towards  the  ground. 
Aurengzebe,  who  was  delirous  of  preferving  a 
conneftion  which  he  thought  would  be  ufeful 
to  his  fubjeds,  was  not  inflexible.  .  Having 
delivered  himfelf  in*  the  ftile  of  an  incenfed  fo- 
vcreign,  who  could,  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  re- 
venge 
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Tcnge  hitnfelf,  he  yielded  to  their  intreaties  and  fub-  ^  °J?  ^ 
miffion.  The  banifliment  of  the  author  of  the  trou- 
bles^ ^nd  an  adequate  cotnpenfation  for  fuch  of  his 
fubjeAs  as  had  been  plundered,  was  all  the  juftice 
exaded  on  this  occafion  by  the  fupreme  will  of  the 
moft  defpotic  monarch  that  ever  exifted.  On  thefe 
moderate  t^tms,  the  Englifli  were  permitted  ftill 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  they  had  obtained  at  difFe- 
rent  times  in  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Mogul. 

Thos  ended  this  unhappy  affair,  which  for  ie- 
veral  years  interrupted  the  trade  of  the  company, 
brought  on  an  expence  of  between  nine. and  ten 
Qiillions  ^,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  five  large  vefTels, 
and  a  greater  number  of  fmall  ones ;  defh-oyed 
many  thoufand  excellent  failors,  and  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation ;  two 
particulars,  the  value  of  which  can  never  be  efti- 
inated  too  highly. 

Sy  changing  their  maxims  and  their  conduft, 
the  copfipany  might  have  flattered  themfelvcs  with 
the  profpeft  of  being  extricated  from  the  abyfs 
Jnto  which  their    own    behaviour  had   plunged 
them.     Thefe  hopes  were  fbon  dafhed  by  a  re- 
volution which  did  not  direftly   concern   them. 
James  II.   a   tyrannical  and  fanatic  prince,    but 
one  who  underflood  maritime  affairs  and   com- 
merce better  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  was 
depoled.     This  event  put  all  Europe  in  arms. 
The   confcqucnces  of  thefe  bloody  quarrels  arc 
well  known.    Perhaps,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fuch 
univcrfal  notoriety,  that  the  French  privateers  took 

*  On  an  average  about  4161OO0L 

four 
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^  ?„**  ^   four  thoufand  two  hundred  Englifh  merchantmen, 

III* 

%  ■ »  '  valued  at  fix  hundred  feventy-five  millions  of 
livrcs  *,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  veflels 
returning  from  India  ^ere  included  in  this  fatal 
lift. 

These  depredations  were  focceeded  by  a  fpirit 
of  cseconomy,  which  muft  naturally  haften  the  ruin 
of  the  company.  The  French  refugees  had  carried 
the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  into  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  branch 
of  indufiry,  it  was  thought  proper  to  prohibit  the 
wear  of  Indian  linens,  except  Muflins,  and  thofe 
which  were  neceffary  for  the  African  trade.  How 
could  a  body  already  exhaufted  fuftain  fo  unfore* 
fecn,  fo  heavy  a  ftroke  ? 

The  peace  which  (hould  have  put  an  end  to  thefe 
piisfortunes,  filled  up  the  meafure  of  them.  A 
general  clamour  was  raifed  in  the  three  kingdoms 
9gainft  the  company.  It  was  not  their  decline  that 
raifed  them  enemies;  it  only  encouraged  thofe 
they  had  already.  They  met  with  oppolition  ai 
their  firft  eftablilhinent.  Ever  fincenhe  year  1615, 
fcveraJ  politicians  had  declaimed  againft  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  afferted,  that  it  weaken* 
ed  the  naval  ftrength  by  deftroying  great  numberi 
of  men  ;  and  le0ened  the  Levant  and  Ruffian  com* 
merce,  without  affording  an  ec^uivalent  advantage. 
Thefe  clamours,  though  contradidcd  by  jodicious 
people,  grew  fo  violent  towards  the  year  1 6^8,  that 
the  company,  feeing  thcmfclvcs  expofed  to  the  odi- 
um of  the  nation,  applied  to .  government.     They 

petitioAed 
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petitioned  that  the  nature  of  their  commerce  might 
be  examined :  that  it  might  be  prohibited,  if  it  were 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate;  and  if  farourable 
to  them,  that  it  might  be  authorifed  by  a  public  de* 
claration.  The  oppofition  of  the  nation,  which  had 
been  fome  time  dormant,  was  renewed  with  more 
fury  than  ever,  at  the  period  we  aro  fpcaking  of. 
Thofe  who  were  lefs  fevere  in  their  fpeculations,  con* 
fented  to  a  trade  with  India ;  but  maintained  that  it 
Ihould  be  laid  open  to  the  whole  nation.    An  exclu- 
five  charter  was,   in  their  opinion,   a  manifeft  en- 
croachment upon  liberty.  According  to  them,  go- 
vernment was  eftabliihed  by  the  people  with  a  view 
of  advancing  the  general  good  :   and  it  would  be  a 
crime  againft  it  to  facrifice  public  to  private  tnterefls, 
by  tolerating  odious  monopolies^    They  fupported 
diis  ufeful  and  incontefiable  principle,  by  appealing 
to  a  recent  inilance.    They  urged,  that  during  the 
xebelUon,  the  private  merchants  who  had  got  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Afiatic  feas,  carried  double  the  quan- 
tity of  national  goods  that  were  formerly  brought, 
and  were  enabled  to  fell  comm^xlicies  on  their  return 
at  (6  low  a  price  as  to  fupplant  the  Dutch  in  all 
European    markets.      But    thofe    acute    repub- 
licans,  who  were  certain  of  their  ruin,  if  the 
Sngliih  ftould  continue  any  longer  to  conduct 
their  affairs  on  the  principles  of  univerfal  liber- 
ty, bribed  fome  perfo&s  to  prevail  with  Crom- 
well to  form  a  feparate  company.    Thefe  fecret 
pradices  were  countenanced  by  the  Engliih  mer- 
chants concerned  in  that  trade,    who  hoped  for 
greater  advantages  in  future;   when  being  the 

only 
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only  venders,  they  might  impofe  what  terms  they 
pleafed  upon  the  confumers.  The  protedor,  de- 
ceived by  the  artful  iniinuations  of  both,  renewed 
the  charter,  but  for  feven  years  only,  that  he  might 
alter  his  condudt,  if  he  found  reafon  to  think  he 
had  taken  a  wrong  ftep. 

This  ftep  did  not  appear  improper  to  every  one. 
{Several  people  were  of  opinion,  that  the  trade  to  India 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  without  an 
exclufive  privilege :  but  many  of  them*  maintained 
that  the  prefent  charter  was  infufficient^  becaufe  it 
had  been  granted  by  kings  who  had  no  right  to  grant 
it.  They  recited  many  aAs  of  this  kind  which  were 
abrogated  by  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IIL 
Henry  IV«  James  I.  and  other  princes.  Charles  II. 
indeed,  obtained  a  verdidt  of  this  nature  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  but  it  was  founded  upon  a  frivo- 
lous pretence.  This  tribunal  had  the  confidence 
to  declare.  That  the  prince  had  authority  to  prevent 
his  fubjeRs  from  holding  commerce  with  infidels^  left 
the  purity  of  their  faith  Jhould  be  contaminated* 

Though  the  parties  ^above-mentioned  were 
aftuated  by  private,  and  even  oppofite  views,  they 
all  united  in  the  plan  of  making  the  trade  free,  or 
at  leaft  of  procuring  the  reverfal  of  the  company's 
charter.  The  nation,  in  general,  were  on  their 
fide :  but  the  body  that  was  attacked,  defended 
itfelf  by  its  partifans,  the  miniftry,  and  all  the  dc^ 
^pendents  of  the  court,  who  made  this  a  common 
caufe.  Each  party  had  recourfe  to  libels,  intrigue 
and  corruption.  Thefe  contending  paflions  pro- 
duced one  of  thofe  florms^  the  violence  of  which 

can 
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can  hardly  be  felt  any  where  but  in  England,  The  ^  ^  J^  ^ 
feveral  fadions,  k&s  and  interefis  maintained  a 
farious  combat ;  in  which  they  all  mingled  with- 
out diftinAion  of  rank^  age,  or  fex.  Such  a  fpirit 
of  enthuiiafm  had  never  been  raifed  by  the  greateft 
events.  To  keep  up  the  zeal  of  their  friends,  the 
company  offered  to  lend  large  fums  on  condition  oi 
obtaining  their  charter.  Their  adverfaries  made 
offers  ftill  more  confiderable  to  get  it  revoked. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament,  before  whom 
this  caufe  was  heard,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
private  merchants.  They  obtained  leave  to  carry 
on  trade  to  India,  either  feparately  or  in  concert. 
They  entered  into  an  aiTociation,  and  formed  a  new 
companv.  The  old  one  had  permifSon  to  conti- 
nue its  voyages  till  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
which  was  very  near  at  hand.  Thus  England  had 
two  Eaft  India  companies  at  the  fame  time  autho- 
riled  by  parliament,  inftead  of  one  eflabliihed  by 
royal  authority. 

These  two  bodies  ihewed  as  much  zeal  for  the 
deftrudion  of  each  other,  as  they  had  ihewn  for 
their  refpefiive  eftabliihment.  They  had  both  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  of  trade  ;  and  viewed 
each  other  with  all  the  jealoufy  and  hatred,  which 
ambition  and  avarice  never  fail  to  infpire.  Their 
diflentions  foon  broke  out  with  confiderable  vio- 
lence in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India.  At  laft,  the 
two  ibcieties  made  advances  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  united  their  funds  in  1702.  From  this 
period  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  carried  on 
with  greater  propriety,  prudence  and  dignity.  The 

principles 
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B  o  r>  K  principles  of  commerce,  which  were  every  day  bet- 
ter  underftood  in  England,  had  a  good  effeft  on 
their  adminift ration,  as  far  as  the  interefts  of  their 
monopoly  could  allow.  They  made  improvements 
in  their  former  regulations,  and  formed  new  ones^ 
They  endeavoured  to  indemnify  themfelves  for  the 
profits  they  were  deprived  of  by  a  ftrong  competi- 
tion, by  procuring  a  larger  fale  for  their  commodi- 
ties. Their  privileges  were  lefs  violently  attacked^ 
fince  they  had  received  the  landioii  of  the  laws^ 
and  obtained  the  protedtion  of  parliament. 

Their  pro^rity  was  overcaft  by  fome  traniient 
misfortunes^  In  1702  the  Engli(h  had  formed  a 
icttlement  in  the  ifland  of  Pulocondor,  which  was 
dependent  on  Cochin-China*  Their  defign  was  to 
take  a  (hare  in  the  commerce  of  this  rich  kingdom^ 
which  had  till  then  been  too  much  neglefled.  Art 
inftance  of  exceflive  feverity  bad  given  difguft  td 
fixteen  foldiers  of  Macaflar,  who  were  part  of  the 
garrifon.  On  the  3d  of  March  1705,  they  fet  fird 
in  the  night  to  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  fort,  and 
maflacred  the  Europeans  as  they  came  to  extin* 
guifh  it.  Thirty  out  of  forty-five  loft  their  lives 
in  this  manner ;  the  reft  were  maiEicred  by  the  na- 
tives, who  were  cxafperated  at  the  iniblence  of 
thefe  ftrangers.  By  this  accident  the  company  loft 
the  money  their  enterprife  had  coft  them,  tc^ther 
with  the  ftock  of  their  fafkories  and  the  profpc&s 
they  had  entertained^ 

The  misfortunes  they  met  with  at  Sumatra  iti 
the  year  17 1 9  were  not  attended  with  the  fame  fatal 
confequcnces.     This  large  ifland  h^  been  fit- 

quented 
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^uented  by  the  Englifh  ever  fince  their  arrival  in  »  00  k 
India;  but  they  did  not  fettle  there  till  the  year 
1 688.  They  drove  the  Dutch  from  Bencoolen^  a 
tonfiderable  town  on  the  weftern  coalt*  bUilt  near 
a  large  ahd  comniodious  bay;  and  took  pofleflion 
of  it  in  lieu  of  them.  The  conquerors  found  the 
iilanders  inclined  to  tre^t  with  them)  and  thefc 
difpofitions  were  at  firft  improved  with  prudence. 
This  circumfped  behaviour  did  not  laft  long:  The 
Company's  agents;  foon  abandoned  themfelves  td 
that  fpirit  of  rapfine  and  tyranny,  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans ufually  cariy  with  them  into  Afia.  Clouds 
of  difcdntent  between  them  and  the  natives  of 
the  country  began  to  gather  by  degrees.  Diflruft 
and  animofity  had  ri(bn  to  the  higheft  pitch,  when 
at  the  diftance  bf  a  few  miles  from  the  eoaft.  the 
foundations  of  a  fbrt  were  difcoyered.  On  feeing 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  Bencoolen  took  up  arms, 
and  were  joined  by  the  whole  country.  All  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  company  Were  inftantly 
teduced  to  alhes^  th^  Englifh  were  routed^  and 
obliged  to  embark  with  all  the  effects  they  could 
tarry  off.  Their  exile  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  fear  of  their  falling  again  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  mercikfs  Dutch,  who  had  a  firong 
force  upon  the  frontier,  occafioned  them  to  be  re- 
called. This  misfortune  procured  them  the  advan- 
tage of  finilhing  fort  Marlborough  without  oppofi- 
tion,  where  they  ftill  remain. 

These  difturbances  were  no  fooner  appeafed, 
than  new  ones  arofe  in  Malabar  and  other  coun- 
tries.   As  the  fource  of  them  all  was  in  the  avarice 

Vol.  I,  Z  and 
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^  %?  ^    ^"^  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  company's  fcrvanty, 

'         they  put  an  end  to  them  by  giving  up  the  unjuftifi- 

able  pretenfions  that  had  occafioned  them.    Other 

objefts  of  the  moft  intercfting  nature  foon  claimed 

their  attention. 

War  be-  ENGLAND  and  Ffance  entered  into  a  war  in  1 744. 

twccn  the  ^         ' 

Engiiih  and  xhe  whole  world  became  the  fcene  of  their,  opera- 
French. 

tions.  In  India,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  each  na- 
tion fuftaincd  its  charader.  The  Englifh,  ever  ani- 
mated with  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  attacked  and 
ruined  that  of  thcirenemics.  The  French,  adhering  to 
their  paflion  for  conqueft,  feizcd  upon  the  principjft 
fettlemcnts  belonging  to  their  rival.  The  event 
Ihewed  which  of  the  two  nations  had  aded  with  the 
grcateft  prudence.  That  which  attended  only  to  its 
own  aggrandizement,  fank  into  a  total  inadivity; 
while  the  other,  though  deprived  of  the  center  of  its 
power,  carried  its  enterprifes  to  a  greater  extent. 

A  CESSATION  of  hoftilties  between  the  two  di- 
vided nations  had  no  fooner  taken  place,  than 
they  engaged  themfelves  as  auxiliaries,  in  thequaf- 
reh  of  the  Indian  princes.  Soon  after  they  again 
took  arms  oii  their  own  account.  Before  the  end 
of  this  war,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  con- 
tirfent  and  feas  of  Afia.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  in  1763,  the  Englilh  company  found  them- 
felves in  poflcffion  of  the  power,  in  Arabia,  in  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Co- 
romandel,  and  at  Bengal. 

In  all  thefc  countries  there  is  a  difference  tn  cli- 
mate, manners,  foil,  produftions,  the  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  price  of  mcrchandifc.  Thefc  par- 
ticulars 
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ticulars  ought  to  be  cxa&ly  and  thoroughly  underi  ^  ^^^  ^ 

ftood.     Wc  will  give  a  Ihort  Sketch  of  them.  This  ' — ^ — ' 
defcription  will  be  found  to  have  a  particular  cori* 
nedtion  with  tHe  hiftory  of  a  nation,  which  has  ob- 
tained a  remarkable  influence  in  thoie  countries^ 
and  derives  from  thence  the  greatefl:  advantages. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  largeft  peninfulas  in  the  ^'"*™'  . 

known  world;  It  is  bounded  by  Syria,  Diarbeck  and  ^^  s««> 

'      '  and  of  the 

Irac-Arabi  on  the  north,  by  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  EngUih 

^_^  .  trade  there 

fouth,  by  the  Gulph  of  rerlia  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  in  panicu- 
weft  by  the  Red  Sea^  which  fepairates  it  from  Africa. 
It  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts ;  Arabia  Pe* 
traea,  ArabiaDeferta^  and  Arabia  Felix^  which  nam€;s 

denote  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  each  of  theie  countries 

• 

Arabia  PETRiEA  is  the  moft  weftern  and  the 
the  fmalleft  of  the  three*  It  is  for  the  moft  part  un- 
cultivated^ and  almoft  totally  covered  with  rocks^ 
In  Arabia  Deferta  nothing  is  to  be  feen.  but  dry 
plains,  heaps  of  fand  raifed  and  diflipated  by  the 
wind,  and  ileep  mountains  never  embelli(hed  with 
verdure.  Springs  are  fo  rarely  found  there,  that 
the  pofTcflion  of  them  is  always  difputed  with  the 
fword.  Arabia  Felix  owes  its  fpecious  appellation 
lefs  to  its  fertility,  than  to  its  vicinity  to  the  barren 
countries  that  furround  it.  Thefe  difierent  regions, . 
though  expofed  to  great  heats,  enjoy  a  iky  conftant- 
ly  pure  and  ferene. 

All  hiftbries  agree  that  this  country  was  peo- 
pled at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  thought  that  its 
firft  inhabitants  came  from  Syria  and  Chaldea*  We 
cannot  find  at  what  period  their  form  of  govern- 
ment began  i  whether  their  knowledge  was  de- 

Z  2  rived  * 
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rived  from  India,  or  whether  they  acquired  it  them* 
felves.     It  appears  that  their  religion  was  Sabeifm 
even  before  they  were  attainted  with  the  people 
of  Upper  Afia.  They  had  conceived  fublime  ideas 
of  the  divinity  at  an  early  period :  they  worfhipped 
the  fiars  as*  bodies  animated  by  celeflial  fpiritS': 
their  religion  was  neither  cruel  nor  abfurd ;  and 
though  they  were  liable  to  thofe  falltes  of  enthufr- 
afm  fo  common  among  the  fouthern  nations,  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  been  tainted  with  faaaticifm 
till  the  time  of  Mohammed.     The  inhabitants  oi 
Arabia  Dcferta  profefled  a  worfliip   not  quite  fo 
rational.     Many  of  theai  worfhipped,  aiad  feme 
offered  human  fiicrifices  to  the  fun.     It  is  a  truth 
that  may  be  colledcd  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory 
and  the  iafpedion*  of  the  globe,  that  the  religious 
fyftems  in  barnen  countries,  fubjedt  to  inundations 
and  volcanos,  have  ever  had  a  tincture  of  cruelty^ 
and  have  always  been  of  a  milder  caft  in  eouwrics 
more  favoured   by  nature.     They  take  their  cha- 
j-after  from  the  climate  where  they  are  formed. 

When  Mohammed  had  eftabliftied  a  new  reli- 
gion in  his  country,  it  was  no  difficult  taik  to  in- 
jfufe  a  ^irit  of  zeal  into  his  followers ;  and  this 
zeal  made  them  conquerors^  They  extended  their 
dominion  from  the  weftern  feas  to  thofe  of  China, 
and  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Molucca  iflands. 
They  alfo  carried  along  with  them  the  ufual  arts, 
which  they  inoproved.  The  Arabians  did  not 
equally  fuccecd  in  the  fine  arts  v  they  fbewed,  i»>- 
dced,  fomc  genius  for  them,  but  had  nor  the  leaft 

idea  of  that  tafte  with  which  nature  fomc  time  af- 
ter 
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ter  infpircd  the  people  who  have  become  their 
fdifciples. 

Perhaps  genius,  which  is  the  0ffs|>rifrg  of  a  cre- 
ative imagination,  flourilhes  in  hot  countries,  which 
abound  with  a  variety  of  productions,  grand  fcenes^ 
and  furpfizing  events  that  excite  enthuiiafm; 
while  tafte,  which  felefts  and  reaps  the  produce  of 
the  fields  that  genius  has  fown,  feems  rather  to  be,- 
long  to  people  of  a  fedate,  mild,  and  moderate  dif- 
pofition,  who  live,  under  the  influence  of  a  tempe- 
rate fky.  Perhaps  too  'this  fame  tafte,  which  i^ 
Ae  ^ffeft  of  reafon  refined  and  matured  by  time, 
requires  a  certain  ftability  in  the  government,  unit- 
ed with  a  certain  freedom  of  thinking,  a  gradual  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  which  affording  a  greater 
fcopc  to  genius,  -enables  it  to  difcern  more  exadtly 
the  relation  one  objeft  has  to  another,  and  to 
combine  with  happier  art  thofe  mixed  fcnfations 
which  give  the  iiighcft  entertainment  to  men  of 
elegant  minds.  Accordingly  the  Arabians,  who 
were  almoft  conftanily  forced -into  regions  difturbed 
with  war  and  fanaticifm,  never  enjoyed  that  tem- 
perature of  government  and  climate  which  ^vcs 
1>irth  to  taft^.  But  they  introduced  into  the  coun- 
tries they  conquered  fciences  which  they  had  pil- 
laged, as  it  were,  -in  the  courfc  of  their  ravages^ 
and  all  the  arts  effential  to  the  profperity  of  nations. 

No  nation  at  that  time  underftood  commerce 
■fo  well,  or  carried  it  to  a  greater  extent.  They  at- 
tended to  it  even  in  the  courfe  of  their  conquefts. 
Their  merchants,  manufaftures,  and  ftaples,  ex* 
tended  from  Spain  to  Tonquin ;  and  other  people 
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at  leaft  thofe  in  the  weftcrn  part  of  the  world,  were 
indebted  to  them  for  arts  and  fciences,  and  all  ar- 
ticle$  conducive  to  the  convenience,  the  prcfcrva- 
tipn,  and  the  pleafures  of  life. 

Whei«  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  began  to  decline, 
the  Arabians,  after  the  example  of  feveral  nations 
they  had  fubdued,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  thefc  princes, 
and  the  country  re-alTumed  by  degrees  its  ancient 
form  of  government,  as  well  as  its  primitive  man-: 
ners.  At  this  asra,  the  nation  being,  as  formerly,  di- 
vided into  tribes,  under  the  condudt  of  different 
chiefs,  returned  to  their  original  charadler,  from 
which  fan  aticiftp  and  ambition  had  made  them  depart. 

The  ftature  of  the  Arabians  is  low,  their  bodies 
lean,  and  their  voice  (lender ;  but  they  have  robuft 
conftitutions,  brown  hair,   a  fwarthy  complexioQj, 
black  fparkling  eyes^  an  ingenuous  countenance, 
but  feldom  agreeable.     This  contrafted  mixture  of 
features  and  qualities,  which  feem  incompatible^ 
appear  to  have  been  united  in  this  race  of  men,  to 
conliitute  a  fingular  nation,  whofe  figure  and  cha- 
rafter  partake  ftrongly  of  that  of  the  Turks,  Afri- 
cans, and  Perfians,  by  whom  they  are  furrounded. 
Grave  and  ferious,  they  confider  their  long  beard^ 
as  marks  of  dignity  ;  they  fpeak  little,  ufe  no  gef* 
ture,  make  no  paufes,  nor  interrupt  one  another  \r\ 
their  converfation.     They  pique  themfelyes  on  ob- 
ferving  the  ftrideft  probity   towards  each  other, 
which  is  the  effeft  of  that  felf-love,  and  that  fpirit 
of  patriotifm,   which,  united  together,  make  any 
nation,  clan  or  focicty,  eftecm  and  prefer  them- 
fclves  to  the  reft  of  the  world*     The  more  care- 
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fully  they  preferve  their  phlegmatic  character,  fo  ^  ^^^  ^ 
much  the  more  formidable  is  their  refcntment 
when  once  it  n  raifcd.  Thefe  people  have  abili- 
ties, and  even  a  genius  for  the  fciences  ;  yet  they 
cultivate  them  but  little,  either  from  want  of  affift- 
ance,  or  becaufe  they  have  00  occafion  for  them ; 
chufing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  fuffer  natural  evils^ 
than  the  inconvenience  of  labour.  The  Arabians,  at 
this  time  of  day,  afford  no  monument  of  genius,  no 
productions  of  induftry,  which  intitle  them  to  hold 
any  rank  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind. 

Their  ruling  paffion  is  jealoufy;  that  torment 
of  impetuous,  weak,  and  indolent  minds.    It  might 
naturally  be  aiked,   whether  this  diftruft  was  owing 
to  the  high  or  low  opinion  they  entertained  of 
themfelves  ?    It  is  faid  to  be  from  the  Arabians 
that  feveral  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  even  Eu- 
rope itfelf,  have  borrowed  thofe  defpicablc   pre- 
cautions this  odious  pailion  prefcribes  again  ft  a 
lex,  which  ought  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  flave 
of  our  pleafures.     As  foon  as  a  daughter  is  born, 
they  unite  by  a  kind  of  future  thofe  parts  which 
nature  has   feparated,  leaving  juft  fpace  enough 
for  the  natural  difcharges.     As  the  child  grows, 
the  parts  by  degrees  adhere  fo  clofely,  that  when 
they  become  marriageable  they  are  obliged  to  be 
feparated  by  an  inciiion.     Sometimes  it  is  thought 
fuSicienc  to  make  ufe  of  a  ring.      The  married 
women,  as  well  as  the  unmarried,  are  fubje&ed  to 
this  outrage .  on  the  virtue  of  the  fex  ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  ring  worn  by  the  young 
Wpmeq  cannot  be  taken  0%  whereas  that  of  the 
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married  women  has  a  kind  of  padlock^  of  wbicl^ 
the  buiband  keeps  the  key.  This  cufiom,  which 
IS  known  in  all  parrs  of  Arabia^  is  almoft  univer- 
fa41y  adopted  in  that  part  that  bears  the  name  of 
Fetrsa. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  general 
The  different  mode  of  living  among  the  people 
yfhq  compofe  it,  muft  neceflarily  have  introduced 
ibme  peculiarities  of  charader  that  are  worth  ob- 
^rving. 

The  number  of  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  de- 
fert  may  amount  to  two  millions.  They  are  dif- 
tributed  into  ieveral  clans,  fome  of  which  are  more 
populous  and  coniiderable  than  others,  but  all  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Their  government  is 
fimple  ;  an  hereditary  chief,  affifted  by  a  few  old 
men,  determines  all  debates,  and  puniihes  the  of- 
fenders. If  he  is  hofpitable,  humane,  andjuft, 
they  adore  him ;  if  haughty,  cruel,  and  avaricious, 
they  afTaffinate  him,  aqd  appoint  a  fucceflbr  out  of 
his  own  family. 

These  people  encamp  at  all  feafons  of  the  year* 
They  have  no  fettled  abode,  and  fix  at  different 
places  whejce  they  can  be  fupplied  with  water, 
fruits,  and  pafture.  They  find  ap  infinite  charm 
in  this  wandering  life,  apd  cpnfider  the  fedentary 
Arabs  in  the  light  of  flaves.  They  live  upon  the 
milk  and  flefli  of  f heir  herds.  Their  habits,  tents, 
cordage,  and  the  carpets  they  fleep  upon,  are  all 
made  of  the  wool  of  their  flieep,  and  the  hair  of 
jtheir  goats  and  camels.  This  is  the  employment 
of  the  women  in  each  family :  aqd  there  is  not  a 
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iingle  artift  in  the  whole  defert.  What  they  con- 
sume in  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  and  dates,  is  pur- 
chafed  with  the  butter  they  carry  to  the  frontiers, 
and  by  the  money  arifing  from  the  annual  fale  of 
twenty  thoufand  camels,  at  leaft,  at  forty-eight 
livres  *  a  head.  Thefe  animals,  io  ufeful  in  the 
eaft,  wejre  formerly  carried  to  Syria.  Moft  of  them 
arc  now  fent  to  Perfia,  the  perpetual  wars  there 
having  occaiioned  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
^em,  and  diminiihed  their  fpecies. 

These  articles  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
Arabs  with  what  they  wanted,  they  have  contrived 
to  raife  a  contribution  on  the  caravans,  which  fu- 
perdition  leads  to  travel  through  their  fandy  re- 
gions. The  moft  numerous  of  thefe,  which  goes 
Ifrom  Damar  to  Mecca,  procures  a  fafe  paffage  by 
the  payment  of  a  hundred  purfes,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  livres  \y  to  which  the  Grand 
Signior  is  fubjefted,  and  which,  by  ancient  agree- 
ment, is  diftributed  among  all  the  hords.  The 
other  caravans  make  fimilar  terms  with  the  hords, 
through  whofe  territories  they  are  obliged  to  pafs. 

InDEPEKDENT  of  this  expedient,  the  Arabs  in- 
habiting the  moft  northern  part  of  the  defert  have 
had  recourfe  to  plunder.  Thefe  people,  fo  hu- 
mane, faithful,  and  difinterefted  towards  each 
other,  arc  favage  and  rapaciou,s  in  their  tranfa<ftions 
with  foreigners.  While  they  preferve  in  their 
tents  the  charafter  of  beneficent  and  generous 
hofts,  they  commit  continual  depredations  in  the 
|;owns  and  villages  of  their  neighbourhood.     They 
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are  good  fathers^  good  hufbands,  and  good  mailers; 
but  all  are  enemies  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
family.  They  frequently  carry  their  incurfions  to  a 
great  diftance ;  and  Syria^  Mefopotamia,  and  Perfia, 
are  not  uncommonly  the  fcenes  of  their  depredations. 
The  Arabs,  who  devote  themfelves  to  plunder, 
form  a  fort  of  fociety  with  the  camels,  to  carry  on 
trade  or  war,  where  the  man  is  to  have  all  the  pro- 
fit^ and  the  animal  the  principal  fatigue.  As  thefe 
two  beings  are  to  live  together,  they  are  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  each  other.  The  Arab  trains 
his  camel  from  its  birth,  to  all  the  exercifes  and 

■ 

hardihips  it  is  to  undergo  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  its  life.     He  accuftoms  it  to  travel  far,  and  eat 
little.     The  animal  is  early  inured  to  pafs  its  days 
without  drinking,  and  its  nights  without  ileep.  He 
teaches  it  to  draw  up  its  legs  under  its  belly,  while 
it  fufFcf  s  itfelf  to  be  laden  with  burthens,  that  arc 
infenfibly  increafed  as  its  ftrength  is  improved' by 
age  and  by  the  habit  of  bearing  fatigue.  In  this  An- 
gular plan  of  education,  which  princes  fometimes 
adopt  the  more  eafily  to  tame  their  fubjefts,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  labour  of  the  animal  is  doubled,  its 
fubiiftence  is  diminiihed.   The  Arabians  qualify  the 
camels  for  expedition,  by  matches,  in  which  the 
horfe  runs  againft  him.  xThe  camel,  lefs  a^ivc  and 
ninible,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a  long  courfe.  When 
the  mafter  and  tjie  cancel  are  ready  and  equipped 
for  plunder,    they  fct  out  together,  traverfc  the 
fandy  deferts,  and  lie  in  ambulh  upon  the  con- 
fines  to  rob  the  merchant  or  traveller.     The  roan 
ravages,  maffacres,  and  fcizes  the  prey  :  and  the 
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pamel  carries  the  booty.     If  thefe  adventurers  are    book 
purfued,  they  make  a  precipitate  retreat.     The   ^    -y  '-.* 
mafter  robber  mounts  his  favourite  camel,  drives 
the  whole  troop  before  him,  travels  three  hundred 
leagues  in  eight  days  without  unloading  his  ca- 
mels, or  sallowing  them  more  than  an  hour  each 
day  for  reft,  or  a  cake  of  dough  for  (heir  fubfiftence. 
They  fometjraes  remain  the  whole  time  without 
drinking,  unlefs  they  happen  to  fee  a  fpring  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  road,  when  they  redouble 
their  pace,  rua  to  the  water  with  eagernefs,  which 
makes  them  take  at  one  draught,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  quench  their  prefent  thirft,  and  fervc  » 
(hem  to  the  end  of  their  journey.     Such  is  the  ani- 
mal fo  often  celebrated  in  the  Bible,  the  Coran,  and 
the  eaftern  romances. 

The  Arabs,  who  live  in  diftrifts  that  afford  fome 
flpndcr  pafture,  and  where  the  foil  is  proper  for 
barley,  breed  the  fineft  horfes  in  the  world.   Thefe 
horfes  are  fent  into  all  parts  to  improve  and  multi- 
ply the  breed  of  thefe  animals,  which  are  every 
where  inferior  in  fwiftnefs,  beauty,   and  fegacity, 
to  thofe  of  Arabia.     Their  owners  live  with  them 
as  with  domefticks,  on  whofe  fervice  and  affeftion 
they  can  rely:  and  it  happens  with  them  as  with 
all  other  wandering  people,  thofe,   in  particular, 
who  treat  animals  with  kindnefs,  that  both  the 
'men  and  the  animals  partake,  in  fome  meafure,  of 
pach    other's    manners    and  difpofition.      Thefe  . 
Arabs  are  fimple,  niild  and  docile :  and  the  dif- 
ferent religions  that  have  prevailed  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  the  feycral  governments  of  which  they 
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B  p  P  K  have  been  the  fubjcfts  or  tributaries,  have  pro- 
duced very  little  alteration  in  the  charafter  they 
derive  from  climate  or  from  habit. 

The  Arabs  fettled  near  the  Indian  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  Arabia  Felix,  were  for- 
merly a  mild  people,  fond  of  liberty,  and  content 
with  a  ftate 'of  independence,  without  dreaniing  of 
conqueft.  They  were  too  much  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  beauty  of  their  fky,  and  of  the  foil  that 
fupplied  their  wants  almoft  without  culture,  to  be 
tcmlpted  to  extend  their  dominion  over  diflfercnt 
coiintri^  lying  in  another  climate.  Mohammed 
changed  their  ideas :  but  they  retain  no  traces  of  the 
imprefllons  he  communicated  to  them.  They  paft 
their  time  in  fmoaking,  taking  coffee,  opium,  and 
fherbet.  Thefe  gratifications  are  preceded  or  follow- 
edby  exquifite  perfumes  that  arc  burnt  before  thcm|, 
the  fmoke  of  which  they  receive .  in  their  clothes, 
which  are  Rightly  fjprinkled  with  rofe  water. 

BEFORE  the  Portuguefe  had  interrupted  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Red  Sca^  the  Arabs  had  more  ac- 
tivity. They  were  the  faftors  of  all  the  trade  that 
paffed  through  the  channel.  Aden,  which  is  fitu- 
atedat  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  of  Arabia  upon 
the  Indian  ocean,^  "was  the  mart  in  thefe  parts. 
The  lituation  of  its  harbour,  which  opened  an  eafy 
communication  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  and 
Perfia,  had  rendered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the 
moft  flourilhing  faftories  in  Alia,  Fifteen  years 
after  it  had  repulfed  the  great  Albuquerque,  who 
attempted  to  demolifh  it  in  15 13,  it  fubmittcd  to 
the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  remain  mafters  of  it. 

The 
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The  king  of  Yemen,  who  poflefled  thd  biily  di- 
ftridt  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of  happy, 
drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the  trade  to 
Mocha,  a  place  in  his  dominions,  which  till  then 
was  only  a  village* 

This  trade  was  at  firft  inconfiderable  ^  confining 
principally  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca, 
fome  aromatics  and  medicinal  drugs.  Thefe  articles, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  continually  retarded  by 
exorbitant  impolls,  and  does  not  exceed  at  prefent 
700,000  livres*,  were  at  that  time  more  in  repute 
than  they  have  been  fince :  but  muft  have  been  al- 
ways of  little  confequence.  Soon  after  a  great 
change  enfued  from  the  introduftion  of  coffee. 

The  cofFeC'tree  is  originally  a  native  of  upper 
Ethiopia,  where  it  has  been  known  time  immemo- 
rial, and  is  ftill  cultivated  with  fuccefs.  M.  La- 
gren6e  de  Mezieres,  one  of  the  moft  intelligent 
agents  that  France  ever  had  in  the  India  fervice, 
had  fome  of  the  fruit  in  his  pofleOion,  and  has, 
made  trial  of  it.  He  found  it  to  be  larger,  rather 
longer,  not  fo  green,  and  almofl:  as  fragrant  as 
that  which  was  firft  gathered  in  Arabia  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  a  MoUach,  named 
Chadely,  was  the  firft  among  the  Arabs  who 
made  ufe  of  Cofiee,  to  relieve  himfelf  from  a  con- 
tinual drowzinefs  which  hindered  him  from  attend- 
ing punftually  to  his  nightly  devotions.  His 
dervifes  did  the  fame:  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  lawyers.     It  was  foon  found  out, 
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that  this  liquor  purified  the  blood  by  a  gentle  agi- 
tation, diffipated  the  crudities  of  the  ftomacfa>  and 
railed  the  fpirits :  and  it  was  adopted  even  by  thofc 
who  had  no  occafion  to  keep  themfelves  awake.  Ic 
pafled  from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Medina 
and  Mecca^  and  was  introduced  by  the  pilgrims 
into  all  the  Mohammedan  countries^ 

Ik  thefe  countries  where  there  is  lefs  freedom 
of  manners  than  inours>  where  the  jealoufy  of  the 
men  and  the  clofe  confinement  of  the  women  make 
Ibcietylefs  lively,  it  was  thought  proper  toencourage 
public  coffee-houies.  Thofe  in  Perfia  foon  becamif 
infamous,  where  young  Georgian  women,  drelTed 
like  courtezans,  afted  obfcene  plays^  and  profti^ 
tuted  thrmfelves  for  hire.  When  thefe  offen/ivc  ir- 
regularities were  fupprcfled  by  order  of  the  courts 
thefe  houics  became  places  of  genteel  refort  for 
the  indolent,  and  of  relaxation  for  the  bufy  part  of 
the  world.  The  politicians  entertained  themfelves 
with  news,  the  poets  recited  their  verfes,  and  the 
Mollachs  delivered  their  fermons,  .which  were 
ufually  rewarded  with  fome  charitable  donations. 

Affairs  were  not  in  the  fame  peaceable  flatc  at 
Conflantinople.  The  cofFee-houfes  were  nofooner 
opened  than  they  were  frequented  to  excels*  Peo- 
ple fpent  their  whole  time  in  them.  The  grand 
Mufti,  concerned  to  fee  the  Mofques  abandoned, 
pronounced  that  the  infufion  of  this  plant  was  in- 
cluded in  that  law  of  Mohammedi  which  forbids 
the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  Government,  whidi 
frequently  aids  the  fiiperflition  of  which  it  is  fbme- 
times  the  dupe,  gave  immediate  orders  that  the 
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houfes  which:  h^  given  fach  offence  to  the  priefts 
ihouid  be  fhtit  up ;  and  enjoined  the  officers  of  por 
lice  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ufe  of  this  liquor  in  private 
families*  The  ftrong  inclination  they  had  for  it  dill 
prevailed  over  all  thefc  fcvere  regulations^  Coffee 
continued  to  be  drunk,  and  the  places  where  it  was 
to  be  had,  foon  grew  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Ik  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Kuproli,  the 
Grand  Vizir,  went  in  difguife  to  the  principal 
coffce-houfes  in  Conftantinople.  He  there  found 
a  number  of  mal-contents^  who,  thinking  the  af- 
fairs of  government  were  in  reality  the  concern  of 
every  private  perfon,  fpoke  of  them  with  warmth, 
and  arraigned  with  great  boldnefs  the  condud:  of 
the  generals  and  minifters.  He  then  vifited  the 
taverns,  where  wine  was  fold.  They  were  full  of 
plain  people,  chiefly  foldiers,  who,  accuftomed  to 
confider  the  interefts  of  the  ftate  as  thofe  of  the 
prince,  for  whom  they  entertained  a  filent  venera- 
tion, fung  lively  fongs,  talked  of  their  amours, 
and  warlike  exploits.  Thefe  laft  focieties,  which 
are  attended  with  no  inconveniences/  he  thought 
ought  to  be  tolerated :  but  the  firft  he  confidered 
as  dangerous  in  an  arbitrary  ft^te.  He  therefore 
fupprefled  them,  and  no  attempts  have  fince  been 
made  to  revive  them.  This  regulation,  which 
Was  confined  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  has  not 
difcouraged  the  ufe  of  coffee,  and  has,  perhaps, 
increafed  the  confumption  of  it.  It  is  publicly 
oflFcred  to  fale  in  all  the  ftreets  and  markets  ready 
JHade,  and  is  drunk  in  every  family  at  leaft  twice 
^*day.    In  fbme  it  is  always  ready,  it  being  the 
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cuftom  to  offer  it  to  all  vifitofs^  aftd  reckoned 
equally  unpolite  not  to  offer  it,  or  to  rtfufe  it 

At  the  fame  time  that  coffee<houfes  in  Conftan- 
tinople  were  Ihu't,  they  were  opened  ih  London, 
This  novelty  was  introduced  rhefc  in  165^  by  a 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Edwardy  who  returned 
from  the  Levant.  The  Engliih  grew  fond  of  it  - 
ahd  it  has  iince  been  introduced  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe^  biit  is  drank  with  more  mbdera- 
tion  than  in  thofe  climates  where  religioh  prohf- 
bits  the  ufe  of  wine; 

The  tree  that  produces  the  coffee  grows  in  the 
territory  ofBetelfagiii,  a  town  belonging  to  Yemcnv 
fituated  upon  a  dry  fand  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  diA 
tridt  fifty  leagues  long^  and  fifteen  or  twenty  broad : 
the  fruit  is  not  every  where  in  equal  perfcftion. 
That  which  grows  upon  high  ground  is  fmaller, 
greener,  weighs  heavier,  and  is  generally  preferred. 

It  is  computed  that  Arabia  contains  twelve  mil* 
lions  of  inhabitants,  among  whom,  in  general,* 
coffee  conftitutes  a  favourite  article  in  their  enter- 
tainments. None  but  the  rich  citizens  have  the 
pleafure  of  tailing  the  berry  itfelf.  The  generality 
are  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  IheH 
and  the  huflc  of  this  valuable  produdion.  Thefe 
remains,  fo  much  defpifed,  make  i  liquor  of  a 
pretty  clear  colour,  which  has  the  taftc  of  coffee 
without  its  bitternefs  and  ftrength.  Thcfe  articles 
may  be  had  at  a  low  price  at  Betelfagui,  which  is 
the  general  market  for  them.  Here  likewifc  is 
fold  all  the  coffee  which  comes  out  of  the  wuntry 
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hy  land.  The  reft  is  carried  to  Mocha,  which  is  ®  ^^^^  *^ 
thirty-five  leagues  diftariti  or  to  the  hearer  ports  of 
Lohia  or  Hodeid^,  from  whence  it  is  tranlported  in 
finall  veflfels  to  Jodda«  The  Egyptians  fetch  it 
from  the  laft  mentioned  place,  and  all  other  nations 
from  the  former. 

The  quantity  of  coflfeeexportedmay  beeftimated 
at  twelvt  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
weight.  The  European  companies  takeoffa  million 
and  a  half;  the  Perfians  three  millions  andahalf;  the 
fleet  from  Sue2  fix  millions  and  a  half;  Indofian,the 
Maldives,  and  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coafi:  of 
Africa,  fifty  thoufand  i  and  the  Caravans  a  million. 

As  the  cofite  which  is  bought  up  by  the  Cara- 
vans and  the  Europeans,  is  the  beft  that  can  be  pro- 
cxired,  it  cofts  from  fixteeil  to  feventeen  fols  *  a 
pound.  The  Perfians,  who  content  themfelves 
with  that  of  an  inferior  quality^  pay  no  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  fols  f  a  pound.  The  Egyptians 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  X  >  their 
cargoes  being  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly  of 
bad  cofiTee.  If  we  eftimate  coflTee  at  fourteen  ibis  ||  a 
pound,  which  is  the  mean  price,  the  profits  accru- 
ing to  Arabia  from  its  annual  exportation  will 
annotint  to  8,785,000  livres  §.  This  money  does 
not  go  into  their  coffers ;  but  it  enables  them  to 
purchafethe  commodities  brought  from  the  foreign 
markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda  and  Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  AbyiSnia,  fheep,  ele- 
phants teeth,  mufic,  and  (laves.    It  is   fuppHed 
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from  the  eaftcrn  coaft  of  Africa  with  gold,  flaves 
amber,  and  ivory  -,  from  the  P^rfian  Gidph  wkh 
dates,  tobacco,  and  corn  \  fr^m  Surat  with  a  vaft 
quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few  fine  Itnens;  from 
Bombay  and  Pondicherry  wkh  iron,  lead,  copper, 
which  are  carried  thither  from  Europe  ;  fromMa-i 
labar  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper^  Indian  (af&on,  with 
coire,  cardamom,  and  alfo  with  planks ;  from  the 
Maldives  with  gum  benzoin,  aloes-wood»  and  pep# 
per,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in  excfaai^ ;  from 
Coromandel,  with  four  or  five  hundred  baks  of 
cottons,  chiefly  blue.  The  greateft  part  of  thcfc 
fcommodities,  which  may  fetch  fix  millions  *,  arc 
confumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  The 
reft,  particularly  the  cottons,  are  difpofed  of  in 
Abyflinia,  Socotora^and  the  eaftcrn  coaft  of  Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  bufinefs  which  are  ma^ 
naged  at  Mocha,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  coun« 
try  of  Yemen,  or  even  at  Sanaa^  the  capital,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  extortions  with  wliich  they 
are  perpetually  threatened  by  the  governincnt,  deter 
them  from  interfering  in  tbem^  All  the  warehoufej 
are  occupied  by  the  Banians  of  Surac  or  Guzarat, 
who  make  a  point  of  returning  to  their  own  country 
as  foon  as  they  have  made  their  fortunes.  They  then 
refign  their  fcttlcmcnts  to  merchants  of  their  own  na* 
tion,  who  retire  in  their  turn,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
others. 

Th?  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  cx- 
clufive  privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  formerly  maintained  agents  at  Mocha* 
NctWithftanding  it  was  flipulated  by  a  folemn  ca- 
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j^ltulation^  that  the  impofts  demanded  fhould  be  ®  ^^^  ^ 
rated  at  two  and  si  quarter  per  cent.  They  were  fub-  ^  'w  ^ 
jcft  to  frequent  extortions :  the  governor  of  the  place 
infixing  on  their  making  him  prefents^  whidh  ena- 
bled him  to  purchafe  the  favour  of  the  courtiers,  or 
even  of  the  prince  himfelf.  tlowcver,  the  profits 
they  obtained  by  the  fale  of  European  goods,  par- 
ticularly cloths,  made  them  to  fubmit  to  thefe  re- 
peated humiliations.  When  thefe  feveral  articles 
Were  furniflied  by  Grand  Cairo,  it  was  then  impof- 
fible  to  withftand  the  competition,  and  the  fixed 
fettlcments  were  therefore  given  up. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  ihlps,  that  fai'l* 
<A  from  £urope  with  iron,  lead^  copper,  and 
filver,  fufficient  to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  in-* 
tended  to  buy.  The  fupercargoes,  who  had  the 
care  of  thefe  tranfadions,  fettled  the  accounts 
*vcry  tinie  they  returned.  Thefe  voyages,  which 
at  firS:  were  pretty  numerous  and  advantageous, 
have  been  fucccflively  laid  afide.  The  plantations 
of  coffee^  made  by  the  European  nations  in  their 
colonies^  have  equally  leflTened  the  confumptioa 
and  the  pric€  of  that  which  comes  from  Ara- 
bia. In  procefs  of  time,  thefe  voyages  did  not 
yield  a  fuificieitt  profit  to  anfwer  the  high  charges 
<rf'  undertaking  them  on  purpofe.  The  compa- 
nies of  England  and  France  then  refolved,  one 
of  them  to  fend  (hips  from  Bombay,  and  the 
ether  from  Pondicherry  to  Mocha,  with  the  mer- 
<:handifc  of  Europe  and  India.  They  even  fre- 
<iuently  had  recourfe  to  a  method  that  was  lefs 
wpcnfivc.     The  Englifh  and  French  who  traffic 
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BOOK    fj^Q^  Ij^^j^  jq  India,    vifit  the  Red   Sea  every 

year.  Though  they  difpofe  of  their  merchandifc 
there  to  good  advantage,  they  can  never  tak^  in  car- 
goes from  thence  for  their  return.  They  carry,  for  a 
moderate  freight,  the  coffee  belonging  to  the  compa- 
nies who  lade  the  veffels  with  it,  which  they  difpatch 
from  Mabbar  and  Coromandel  to  Europe.  The 
Dutch  company,  who  prohibit  their  fervants  from 
fitting  but  fhips,  and  who  fend  no  veilels  tbemfelves 
to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia,  are  deprived  af  the  fliare 
they  might  take  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  They 
have  alfo  given  up  a  much  more  lucrative  branch, 
that  of  Jodda. 

JoDDA  is  a  port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the 
Gulph  of  Arabia,  twenty  leagues  from  Mecca. 
The  government  there  is  of  a  mixed  kind:  the 
Grand  Signior  and  the  Xeriff  of  Mecca  (hare  the  au- 
thority  and  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  betweco 
them.  Thefe  impofts  are  levied  upon  the  Europe- 
ans at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  upon  other 
nations  at  thirteen.  They  are  always  paid  in  mcr- 
chandife^  which  the  managers  oblige  the  merchants 
of  the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  dear  rate.  The 
Turks,  who  have  been  driven  from  Aden,  Mocha, 
and  every  part  of  the  Yemen,,  would  long  ago  have 
been  expelled  from  Jodda,  if  there  had  not  been 
room  to  apprehend  that  they  might  revenge  them- 
felves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their 
pilgrimages  and  commerce. 

SuRAT  fends  three  Ihips  every  year  to  Jodda, 
which  are  laden  with  linens  of  all  colours,  (bawls, 
cotton  and  filk  fluffs,  fn^uently  ornamented  with 
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gold  and  filver  flowers.  The  fale  of  thefc  goods 
produces  10,000,000  of  livrcs*.  Two,  and 
more  frequently  three  veflels  belonging  to  the 
Englilh,  fail  from  Bengal  for  the  fame  deftina- 
tion.  They  arc  fitted  out  by  the  free  merchants 
of  that  nation.  Formerly  their  company  had 
concerns  there;  at  prefent  thefe  merchants  have 
no  aflbciates  but  the  Armenians.  Theie  united 
cargoes  may  be  eftimated  at  7,200,000  livres  -j-. 
They  conlift  of  rice,  ginger,  fafFron,  fugar,  a 
few  filks,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  linens 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  ordinary.  Thefe 
vcffels,  which  may  enter  the  Red  Sea  from, the 
beginning  of  December  till  the  end  of  may,  find 
the  fleet  of  Suez  at  Jodda.  - 

This  fleet  commonly  confifts  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  veflels  laden  with  corn,  rice  and  pulie, 
fortheufe  of  Arabia  They  carry  out.for  Afia, 
Venetian  glafs,  coral,  and  yellowiamber,  of  which 
the  Indians  make  necklaces  and  bracelets.  They 
arrive  in  Odober,  and  return  together  in  Fe- 
bruary, with  6,500,000  weight  of  cofite,  and 
with  linens  or  fl:uffs  to  the  value  of  7,000,000 
of  livres  J.  Though  they  have  only  two  hun- 
dred leagues  to  return  to  their  port,  they  employ 
two  months  in  the  voyage-,  being  retarded  by 
the  north  wind,  which  blows  continually  in  this 
fea.  Their  ignorance  is  fuch,  that  though  they 
are  accuftomed  to  caft  anchor  every  night,  they 
think  then>felyes  fortunate  when  they  lofe  only 
pne  (hip  in  flx^    If  to  thefe  lofles  we  add  chQ 
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*  ^„?  ^    great  cxpencc  of  equipment,  the  exceflive  itnpofts 

^^ — ^— -^  demanded  at  Suez,  and  the  unavoidable  extortions 
of  a  government  that  opprcflcs  all  induftry,  we  ihall 
be  convinced  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things^ 
the  correfpondence  between  Europe  and  India  by 
this  channel  is  impradicable. 

The  mcrchandife  brought  from  Surat  and  Bcn-i 
gal,  which  the  Egyptian  fleet  does  not  take  off, 
is  partly  confumed  in  the  country,  and  bought 
in  great  quantities  by  the  caravans,  which  come 
every  year  to  Mecca* 

The  Arabs  had  ever  entertained  an  affeftion 
for  this  city.  They  fuppofcd  It  to  have  been  the 
refidence  of  Abraham,  and  they  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  a  temple,  of  which  they  believed.he  was 
the  founder.  Mohammed,  who  was  a  man  of 
too  much  underflanding  to  attempt  to  abolilh  a 
devotion  fo  generally  eftablill^ed,  contented  him^* 
felf  with  reftifying  the  objeft  of  it.  He  banilhed 
the  idqls  from  this  revered  place,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  unity  of  God.  Mohammed  was  not 
the  meflenger  of  heaven;  but  he  was  an  acute 
politician,  and  a  great  conqueror.  To  promote 
the  concourfe  gf  flrangers  to  a  city  which  he  in- 
fended  to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he 
pomm^nded  that  aU  who  embraced  his  law  fhoul4 
pnce  in  their  lives  undertake  a  pilgrimage  thither, 
on  pain  of  dying  reprobates.  This  precept  was 
accompanied  with  another,  which  makes  it  evi* 
dent,  that  he  was  not  guided  by  fuperftitioa 
alone*  He  ordered  that  every  pilgrim,  of  what-^ 
ever  country  he  was,  fhould  purchafe  five  piece? 
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of  cotton,  and  get  them  confccrated,  and  made  book 
into  handkerchiefs  for  himlelf,  and  all  the  perfons  ^    >'  .V 
belonging  to  his  family  who  were  prevented  by. 
reafonable  impediments  from  undertaking  this  bo? 
ly  expedition. 

This  policy  might  naturally  be  expe&ed  to 
make  Arabia  the  center  of  a  prodigious  trade,  whei) 
the  number  of  pilgrims  Ihould  amount  to  feveral 
millions.  Thijs  zeal  is  fo  much  abated,  efpecially 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  Indoftan  and  Perfia,  in 
proportion  to  the  refpe^ve  diftanccs  of  thofe  pla- 
ces from  Mecca,  that  the  number  is  reduced  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand ;  the  majority  of  whom 
arc  Turks.  They  carry  away  with  them  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  linens ;  each 
ten  ells  in  length,  exclufive  of  thofe  which  many 
of  them  buy  for  fale.  They  are  encouraged  in 
thefe  mercantile  fchemes  by  the  advantages  they 
have  in  crcFiling  the  deferts,  and  in  not  being  ex-r 
pofed  to  thofe  oppreffive  tolls  which  are  fo  dcftruc- 
tive  in  the  fea-ports  of  Spez  and  Baffora.  The 
money  received  from  thefe  pilgrims  and  from  the 
fleet,  and  by  the  Arabs  from  the  fale  of  coffee,  1$ 
expended  in  India.  The  veflcls  from  Surat,  Ma- 
labar, Coromindel,  and  Bengal,  annually  carry 
away  14,400,000  livres  *,  and  about  the  eighth  . 
part  of  this  fum  in  merchandlfe,  When  thefe 
riches  are  divided  among  the  trading  nations  of 
Europe,  the  Englifh  have  contrived  to  appropriate 
fo  themfelvcs  the  moft  confiderable  Iharc  of  thenn^ 
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They  have  acquired  the  fame  fuperioqty  in  Pier-: 
fia. 

▼iew  of  the  Th)^  Englifli  Dation  had  fearce  been  admitted 
p"rfian  '  ^  into  thc  empire  of  the  Sophis,  when,  as  we  have 
that^  uV  ?hf  obfcrved,  the  Dutch  refort^d  there  in  great  nuiq- 
^cdlu!"  bers.  The  trade  of  thefe  republicans  was  at  firft 
eftabliflied  on  a  very  difadvantageous  footing ;  but 
beings  by  the  civil  wars  pf  England,  fbon  delivered 
from  a  rival  whofe  various  privileges  were  pot  to 
be  overbalanced  even  by  the  greated  o^oooipy^ 
they  were  in  a  (hort  time  without  competitors,  and 
cbnfequendy  acquired  an  authority  to  fet  what  price 
they  thought  proper  on  the  commoditi^  they 
bought  or  fold.  The  connexions  of  the  Perfians 
with  the  Dutch  were  formed  on  this  deilruAive 
fyftem  j  when  the  return  pf  the  Engliih^  who  were 
foon  after  followed  by  the  French,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs,  and  put  them  upon  a  more  equit^^ 
ble  footing. 

At  the  time  when  the  three  nations  eycrted 
their  uifnioft  efforts  to  gain  thc  fuperiority,  an(i 
thefe  efforts  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  empire, 
they  were  haraffcd  with  a  thoufand  oppreffK>nSj 
Ibme  more  unjuft  and  odious  than  others.    The 
throne  was  continually  filled   with  tyrannical  or 
weak  princes,  whofe  crpelty  and  injuftice  weaken- 
ed the  correfpondence  of  tht\if  fubjedts  with  other 
nations!     Qne  of  jhefe  tyrants  was  fo  favage,  that 
a  great  man  of  his  court  ufcd  to  fay,  T^at  whenever 
Jbe  came  out  of  the  king's  clo/ef,  he  clapped  both  his 
hands  to  his  head  to  feel  whether  it  was  JlUl  upon  his 
Jkoulders.    When  the  fucceffor  of  this  tyrant  was 
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fold  that  the  fineft  provinces  in  the  empire  were  ^  ^^^  ^ 
Jtivaded  by  the  Turks,  he  anfwered  coolly^  n^^l 
fheir  progrefs  gave  him  very  little  dijlurbance^  provided 
fbey  would  leave  him  the  city  of  IJpahan*     The  fon  of 
the  Jatter  wa?  fo  meanly  enflaved  to  the  moft  fri- 
volous obfervances  of  his  religion,  that  he  was  ftiled 
by  way  of  derifion,  Hujfein  the  monk,  or  priejl :  a 
charader  lefs  odious,  perhaps,  in  a  prince,  but 
jnuch  more  dangerous  to  hi?  people,  than  that  of 
impiety,  or  defiance  of  the  gods.     Under  thcfe 
dcfpicable  fovereigns,  mercantile  affairs  declined 
every   day  more  and  more  at  Qombrpon.    The 
Afghans  deftroyed  them  entirely. 

These  are  people  of  Candahar,  a  mountainous 
pountry,  lying  north  of  India.  They  have  fome- 
times  been  fubjeft  to  the  jyiogqls,  fometimes  to 
jhe  Pcrfians,   but  more  frequently  independent. 

« 

Thole  that  do  not  rcfidc  in  the  capital  live  in  tents, 
-after  the  manner  of  the  Tarfars.  They  are  of  low 
ftature  and  ill  made  \  but  are  ttrong,  robuft,  (kil- 
led in  the  ufe  of  the  bo\y,  and  in  horfemanlhip, 
and  inured  to  fatigue.  Their  manper  of  fighting 
is  Angular ;  a  chofen  band  of  foldiers,  divided  in- 
to two  parties,  fall  upon  the  enemy  without  any 
order,  only  endeavouring  to  open  the  way  for  the 
^rmy  that  follows  them.  As  foon  as  the  battle  is 
begun,  they  fall  back  upon  the  flanHs  and  towards 
the  rear-guard,  where  their  bufinefs  is  to  prevent 
any  peffpn  from  giving  way.  If  any  foldier  at- 
tempts to  fly,  they  attr^ck  him  with  their  fabres, 
and  compel  him  to  return  to  bis  poftt 
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About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this  fierce 
people  left  their  mountains,  invaded  Perfia,  carried 
devaftation  every  where,  and  at  length  fubducd  it, 
after  a  bloody  contcft  of  twenty  years,  Fanati- 
cifm  ftill  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  honid 
Outrages  which  they  committed  in  the  courfe  of 
their  conqueft.  An  infatiable  zeal  for  the  Turkiffli 
fuperftition,  and  an  unconquerable  averfion  for 
the  {e£t  of  Ali,  prompted  them  to  maflacre  thou* 
fands  of  Perfians  in  cold  blood.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  provinces  they  had  not  entered,  were 
ravaged  by  the  Ruffians,  Turks,  and  Tartars, 
Thamas  Kouli-Khan  drove  thefe  robbers  out  of  v 
this  country,  but  (hewed  himfelf  ftill  mote  barba- 
rous than  they  were.  His  violent  death  gave  rife 
to  new  calamities*  Anarchy  aggravates  the  cruel- 
ties of  tyranny.  One  of  the  fineft  empires  in  the 
world  is  become  an  extenfive  fcene  of  defoladon, 
and  a  lafting  and  fliameful  monument  of  that  de*^ 
ftruiftive  inftinft  that  animates  uncivilized  people, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  an  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  evils  of  defpotic  government. 

During  this  general  confufion,  the  Englifli 
lales  in  Perfia  confided  of  no  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bales  of  woollen  manufadlures,  two  hundred 
thoufand  weight  of  iron,,  and  the  feme  quantity 
of  lead.  .Thefe  articles,  taken  together,  brought 
them  no  more  than  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hun* 
dred  thoufand  livres  *  paid  in  money.  This  lanr 
guid  flate  of  trade  dctcr.ninej  the  company  to 
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fallow  the  example  of  their  rirafs,  and  to  feck    ^  ^^f  ^ 
thofe  advantages  at  Baffora,  which  they  could  not 
obtain  at  Gombroon* 

Bassora  is  a  large  city^  built  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  height  of  their  profperity,  fifteen  leagues 
hdow  the  place ,  where  the  Tigris  abd  Euphrates 
meet,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  frohi  the  Perfian 
Golph,  into  which  thefc  rivers  empty  themfelves* 
Its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  fifty  thoufand; 
conlifting  of  Arabs,  fifteen  hundred  Armenians; 
^nd  a  fmall  number  of  families  of  different  nations 
whom  the  hope  of  gain  has  attraftcd.  Its  terri- 
tory aboo  nds  in  rice,  fruits,  pulfe,  cotton,  and  par- 
pcularly  in  dates. 

The  port  of  BaiTora,  as  thofe  who  firft  efta* 
blifhed  it  forcfaw,  became  a  famous  mart.  The 
mcrchandife  of  Europe  was  brought  thither,  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  of  India  by  fea.  The  tyran- 
ny of  the  Portuguefc  intercepted  this  communica- 
tion. It  would  have  been  opened  again  when 
Itheir  power  declined,  had  not  this  unhappy  coun- 
try continually  been  the  fcene  of  the  difputes  be- 
tween the  Arabs,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Turks. 
This  laft  power  being  in  quiet  poflcfTion  of  this 
harbour,  have  availed  themfclves  of  the  troubles 
of  their  neighbours  to  renew  the  trade.  The  mer- 
cantile bufinefs,  which  was  before  tranfafted  at 
Gombroon,  is  at  prcfent  centered  at  BafTora,  which 
has  recovered  its  credit  and  importance*. 

This  change  has   not  been   effccled    withoit 

difficulty.      At    firft   the   people  of  the   country 

FouJd  not  permit  the  traders  to  come  out  of  the 
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river.  They  fSreiaw,  that  if  thefc  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  fettle  in  the  city,  they  would  notbefo 
much  under  their  diredion^  and  might  lay  up  ia 
their  magazines  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  they 
could  not  fell  during  one  moonfoon,  with  a  view  of 
difpofing  of  them  with  greater  advantage  at  an- 
other time.  To  this  maxim,  which  was  the  rcfuk 
of  an  ill-judged  avarice,  were  added  others  arifing 
from  fuperftitious  notions.  It  was  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  refped  due  to  religion  to  permit  in- 
fidels to  inhabit  a  city,  confecrated  by  the  blood  of 
fo  many  martyrs  and  faints  of  the  Mohammedan 
perfuafion  ;  a  prejudice  that  feemed  to  have  fome 
weight  with  the  government;  but  thefe  fcruplcs 
Were  Ibon  overcome.  Pecuniary  confiderations 
were  offered  by  the  nations,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  cftablifh  fadories,  and  even  to  difplay  their 
rcfpedive  flags  there. 

Revolutions  are  fo  frequent  in  Afia,  tha^ 
trade  cannot  pofllbly  be  carried  on  in  the  fame 
continued  track  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Thefe  events, 
joined  to  the  little  communication  between  the 
different  ftates,  either  by  land  or  by  fea,  muft 
naturally  occafion  great  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity ai]d  value  of  commodities.  BafTora,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  diftance  from  the  center  of 
trade,  is  more  expofcd  to  this  inconvenience  than 
any  other  place.  However,  upon  an  average, 
we  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of  de- 
parting much  from  the  ftrifteft  truth,  when  we 
venture  to  eflimate  the  merchandife  annually 
brought   thprc   by  way  of   t|ie  Gulph,  at  twelve 

millions^ 
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millions*.  Of  this  the  Englifh  furnifh  four  mil-   ^  ^^^  *^ 
liorts-f,  the  Dutch  two  J,  the   Moors,   Banians>   ^^ — ^ 
Armenians  and  Arabs,  furnifli  the  remainder. 

Thb  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  confift  of  rice,  fu- 
gar,  plain,  flriped  and  flowered  muflins  from  Ben- 
gal, fpices  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca  iflands  ; 
coarfe,  whice,  and  blue  cottons  from  Coromandel ; 
cardamum,  pepper,  fanders-wood,  from  Malabar; 
gold  and  filver  ftufTs,  turbans,  (hawls,  indigo,  from 
Surat  i  pearls  from  Baharen,  and  coffee  from  Mo- 
cha; iron,  lead,  and  woollen-cloth  from  Europe^ 
Other  articles  of  lefs  conlequence  arc  imported  from 
different  places.  Some  of  thefe  commodities  are 
ihipped  on  board  fmall  Arabian  veifels,  but  the 
greater  part  is  brought  by  European  fhips,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  a  confiderable  freight. 

This  merchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money  ;  and 
pailes  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  The  Banians  are  employed  in  chang- 
ing the  coin  current  at  Baflbra,  for  that  which  .is 
of  higher  value  in  India. 

The  different  commodities  collected  at  Baflbra 
are  diftributed  into  three  channels.  One  half  of 
them  goes  to  Perfia,  whither  ,they  are  conveyed 
by  the  caravans ;  there  being  no  navigable  river  in 
the  whole  empire.  The  chief  confumption  is  in 
the  northren  provinces,  which  have  not  been  fo 
much  ravaged  as  thofe  in  the  fouth.  Both  of  them 
formerly  made  their  payments  in  precious  ftones, 
which  were  become  common  by  the  plunder  of 
India.     They  had  afterwards  recourfe  to  copper 
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inetifils,  which  had  b&ux  exceodiogly  mukiplied 
£ro{n  .the  great  ahundance  of  copper  aiioes.  At  h& 
they  gave  gold  and  filver  ia  exohaDge,  y&ijich,  but 
been  concealed  duriog  a  long  fcene  of  tyranny,  and 
stre  Gontinually  d.ug  out  of  ihe  bowels  of  the  eaxob. 
If  they  do  not  allow  time  for  tbc  t>recs  that  prochicc 
gum,  and  have  been  cut  to  make  fre&  ihoots ;  )i 
they  negledt  to  multiply  the  breed  of  the  goat$ 
which  aftbrd  fiich  fine  wool;  and  if  tthe  ixUcs,  which 
are  hardly  fufficier^c  to  fupply  the  few  madufaftuie^ 
i^maining  in  Perfia,  continue  to  be  fo  fcarte ;  ia  s^ 
word,  if  this  empire  does  ndt  rife  again  from  its 
albefi,  the  minefs  will  be  exhaufted,  and  this  tawci 
of  commerce  muft  be  given  up. 

The  iecond  channel  is  a  more  face  onevby  the  way 
of  Bagd^td,  Aleppo,  and  otheti  peer  mediate  towns^ 
whofe  merchants  come  to  buy  dieir  goods  at  BafTora^ 
Coffee,  linen,  fpioes,  and  other  merchandife  that 
pafs  this  way,  are  taken  in  exchange  for  goldy 
French  woollen-cloths,  galls,  and  ofpiment,  which 
is  an  ingredient  in  colours,  and  much  uied  by  the 
caftern  people  to  efxtirpate  their  hair. 

Another  much  Icfsconfiderable  channel  isthatof 
Arabia  Deferta.  The  Arabs,  b^rd^ring  upon  Bofiora^ 
repair  an«uaHy  to  Aleppo  in  the  fpring,  to  fell  their 
canF)els.  It  is  ufual  to  give  them  credicfor  muflins 
which  they  buy  very  cheap  to  the  am^ountof  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  ^'«  They  return  in  die  autufoa, 
bringing  woollen-cloths,  coral,  hard-ware,  and  fbno^ 
glafs  and  mirrors  from  Venice.  The  Arabian  carsH 
vans  are  never  nwlefted  in  cheir  jpurney  j  nor  art 
foreigners  iij  any  danger,  if  they  take  care  to  carry 
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along  with  them  a  perfon  btdonging  to  each  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
tribes  they  may  happen  to  tncet  with.  This  road 
through  the  dcfcrt  would  be  uniwrfaily  preferred 
.td  that  of  Bagdad,  on  account  of  fa&ty,  ^ypedition, 
and  the  advantages  of  fale,  if  the  Pacha  of  the  pro. 
vmce^  who  has  eftabliihcd  toHs  in  dtf&rent  parts 
of  his  territory,  did  not  ufc  every  .poffible  .precau-» 
tion  to  hinder  this  comoiunication.  It  is  only  by  ' 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  deputies,  that  one  can 
prevail  upon  the  Arabs  to  carry  with  them  fome 
goods,  which  will  not  take  up  much  room. 

Besides  thefe  exportations,  there  is  a  pretty  large 
confumption^cfpeciaUyof  coiiee,  atBaflbra,  and  the 
territories  belonging  to  it.  Thefe  articlcsare  paidibr 
in  dates,  pearls,  roie-water,  dried  fmiEs,  and  grafn 
when  that  is  allowed  to  be  difpoObdof  to  foreigners^ 

This  trade  would  be  more  extenfive,  if  it  were 
freed  from  the  ihackles  that  coiiBne  it.  Bat  the 
aAivity  that  might  be  expelled  from  the  natives 
of  the  country  is  continually  damped  by  the  op^ 
prefllons  they  labour  under^  efpecially  at  a  diftance 
from  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The  foreigners  are 
ho  lefs  opprcfled  by  governors,  who  derive  from 
their  extortions  the  advantage  of  mainuining  them- 
felves  in  their  office,  and  frequently  .of  fecuring 
their  lives.  Were  it  poffible  in  feme  meafure  to 
afloage  this  thirft  of  gold,  it  would  foon  be  re^- 
ncwdd  by  the  rivalfliip  of  the  European  nations, 
whole  fole  aim  is  to  fupplant  one  another,  and 
who,  to  gain  their  ends,  fcruple  not  to  employ  the 
moft  execrable  expedients.  A  ftriking  inftance  of 
this  odious  fpirit  of  jealoufy  happened  in  1748* 

Baroh 
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Baron  Knyphausen  managed  the  Dutch  fafto^ 
ry  at  Baflbra  with  extraordinary  fuccels.  The  Eng- 
lilh  found  themfelves  in  eminent  danger  of  lofing 
the  fuperiority  they  had  acquired  at  this  place,  as 
well  as  in  moll  of  the  fea-ports  in  India.  The  dread 
of  an  event  which  muft  wound  at  the  fame  time 
their  interefts  and  their  vanity  betrayed  them  into 
injuftice.  They  excited  the  Turkilh  government 
to  fupprefs  a  branch  of  trade  that  was  ufeful  to  ir^ 
and  procured  an  order  for  the  conBfcation  of  the 
merchandife  and  pofleffions  of  their  rivals. 

The  Dutch  faftor,  who  under  the  charadcr  of 
a  merchant  concealed  the  ftatefman,  inftantlytook 
a  refolution  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  re- 
tired with  his  dependents  and  the  broken  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  Karek,  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  dif*' 
tance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river :  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  by  intercepting  the  Arabian  and  Indian  vef* 
fcls,  bound  for  the  city,  he  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  him  an  indemnification  for  the  lofles 
he  had  luftained  by  its  behaviour.  The  fame  of 
his  integrity  and  abilities  drew  to  .his  ifland  the 
privateers  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  the  very 
merchants  of  Baflbra  and  the  Europeans  who 
traded  thither.  The  profperity  of  this  new  colony 
was  daily  increafing,  when  it  was  forfaken  by  it$ 
founder.  The  fucceflbr  of  this  able  man  did  not 
difplay  the  fame  talents.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1765  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  difptoflcfled  of 
his   ifland  by  the   Arabian  Corfair    Mirmahana- 

The  Company  lofl:  an  important  poft,  and  more 
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than  two  millk>ii3  •,  in  artillery,  provifions  and    b  00  k 
md'chaodife.  ^    i    ^ 

By  this  evetit  Bafibra  was  freed  from  a  rivalihip 
ihat  vfKi  prejudicial  to  its  interefts ;  but  an  un« 
fersfetn  and  much  more  formidable  one  hasfuc* 
ceeded  in  its  room,  which' is  that  of  Muikat. 

MusKAT  is  a  city  ih  Arabia,  fituated  on  the 
weftem  fide  df  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  great  AU 
buquerque  made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  i  joy,  and 
ruined  its  trade,  which  he  wanted  to  transfer 
wholly  to  Ormus.  When  the  Portuguefe  had  loll 
this  fmall  kingdom,  they  were  defirous  of  reviving 
the  trade  at  Muikat,  of  which  they  fliU  kept  pop 
feffion.  Their  endeavours  proved  ineffedtual ;  and 
the  merchants  bent  their  courfe  to  Gombroon. 
They  dreaded  the  iniblence  of  the  old  tyrants  of 
India;  and  were  unwilling  to  rely  upon  their 
fidelity.  No  veflels  entered  the  harbour  except 
tbofe  brought  in^  by  the  Portuguefe  themfelves. 
it  ceafed  tO'  be  frequented  by  the  (hips  of  every 
nation,  after  thefe  imperious  mailers  were  driven 
from  it  in  1648*  Their  pride  prevailing  over 
their  views  of  intereft,  made  them  no  longer  de- 
firous of  going  thither :  and  they  had  dill  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  influence  to  prevent  any  ihipS 
from  entering  the  harbour,  or  going  out  of  it* 

The  decline  of  their  power  tempted  the  inha^ 
bkants  of  Muikat  to  the  fame  ads  of  piracy,  t6 
which  they  themfelves  had  fo  long  been  ezpofed. 
They  made  defcents  upon  the  coafts  of  their  an- 
cieM  oppreflbrs;  and  the  fuccefs  they  met  with 
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encouragjed  them  to  attack  the  fmall  Mooriih  and 
European  veffels  that  frequented  the  Perlian  Gulpk* 
But  they  were  fa  fevercly  chaftilcd  for  their  plun- 
ders by  feveral  nations,  and  cipecially  by  the  £ng- 
lilh^  that  they  wece  obliged  to  deiift.  From  that 
period  the  city  fank  into  a  ftate  of  obfcurity,  which 
was  prolonged  for  z  confiderable  time  by  inteftine 
broils>  and  foreign  invaiions.  At  length  the  govern- 
ment aiTuming  a  more  regular  form  at  Muflcat^  and 
in  the  whole  country  Under  the  jurifdidtion  of  its 
Iman^  its  commence  began  to  revive  about  the 
year  i749» 

The  articles  of  cdnftimption  in  the  country  it- 
fclf  are  rice,  blue  linens,  iron,  lead,  fugar,  and  fomc 
fpices  ;   the  .returns  for  which  are  made  in  myrrh, 
incenfe,  gum-arabic,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  iilver. 
This  trade,   however,   would  not  be  confiderablc 
enough  to  invite  fliips  hither,  if  Mufkat,  which  is 
fituated  pretty  near  the  entrance  of  the  Perfian  Sea, 
were  not  an  excellent  mart  for  the  innermoft  part  of 
the  Gulph.  All  trading  nations  begin  to  give  it  the 
preference  toBaflbraj  becaule  it  nukes  their  voyage 
ihorter  by  three  months;  they  are  free  from  any  kind 
of  extortion ;  and  impofts  are  lowered  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.    The  merchandife,  indeed,  is  after- 
wards to  be  carried  to  BafTora,  where  it  pays  a  tax 
of  three  per  cent,  but  the  Arabs  fail  with  fo  little 
expence,  and  have  fo  many  methods  of  eluding -the 
tolls,  that  they  will  always  find  their  account  ia 
difpoiing  of  their  goods  at  Mufkat.     Befides  this, 
the  dates,  which  are  produced  at  Bailbra  in  greater 

plenty  and  perfe&ioA  than  any  other  article,  and 
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afe  often  fpioilt  on  board  large  reflels  that  fail  flow^ 
ly,  are  coilveyed  with  the  utmdft  expedition  in  light 
batks  to  Malabar^  arid  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  a  par« 
ticular  rcfafbn  which  will  always  determine  the  Eng- 
li(h,  who  trade  for  themfelves^  tafrequent  Mufkat; 
They  are  there  eyaetapccd  from  the  five  per  cerit. 
which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  at  BafTora,  as  well 
as  at  all  other  places  where  dKrir  company  have 
made  fettltolents; 

T^E*  company  have  never  attemptea  to  eftabliflx 
themfelV6s  on  the  ifland  of  Bahareh ;  which  we  are 
at  a  lo(^  to  account  for;  This  ifland,  which  lies  in  the 
P^rfian  gulph,  has  often  changed  its  mafters.  It  fell 
with  Ormusj  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguefcj! 
and  was  governed  by  the  fame  laws.  Thefe  conque^ 
tors  were  afterwards  deprived  of  it,  and  it  has  Uncd 
iindergone  a  variety  of  revolutions.  ThamasKouli 
khan  rfcftored  it  to  Perfiaj  to  which  it  had  belonged; 
This  haughty  uforper  at  that  tinric  conceived  thd 
jplari  of  forminga  liioft  extenfivcempire.  He  wanted 
to  niakcf  himfelf  matter  of  two  fcas,  fame  coafts  of 
Which  he  sdready  poflefied :  but  finding  that  his  fub- 
je£ts  ofppofed  his  defign  inftead  of  favouring  it,  he 
had  fccourfe  to  one  of  thofe  arbitrary  afts  which  ty- 
rants make  no  fcnrple  of  exercifing,  and  tranfported 
his  fdbjedts  in  the  Perflan  Guflph  to  the  CafpianSea^ 
and  thofe  in  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  tde  Perfian  Gulphv 
He  looked  upon  this  double  tranfmigration  as  tht 
ntccffary  mleans  of  breaking  the  conneftions  which 
both  thefe  people  had  formed  with  his  enemies^ 
Bhd  of  fccuring  their  fidelity,-  if  he  could  not  en- 
gage their  attachncient.    His  death  put  a  period  to 
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his  vaft  defigns. :  and  the  confufion  into-  vhich 
his  ^n^re  was  thrown^  aflK)rde4.  4.  fair  opportu-' 
nity  ta  an  ambitious  and  enterpri^^ing  Axab  o£ 
taking  poGcffioa  of  Babaneiv  where  he  ftill  main- 
tains his  authority. 

This  ifland»  famous  for  \ts.  pearl  filhery  ev^n, 
at  the  time  when  pearls  ^ere  found  at  Onn^» 
ICarek^  Keihy>  and  other  places  in  the  Gu]ph» 
is  now  become  of  much  greater  coniequence^ 
the  other  banks  haying  beeo^  exhaufled,  while  this 
hu  fufFered  no  fenfible  diminution.  The  time  of 
fxfliing  begins  in  April*  and  ends  in  Odoben  It 
is  confined  to  a  tra&  of  four  or  five  k^gues. 
The  Arabs,  who  alone  follow  this  eipployment> 
pafs  their  nights  upon  the  iftand  or  the  coaft,  unle/s 
they  are  prevented  by  the  wiqd  from  going  on  ibore. 
They  formerly  paid  a  tolU  which  was  ceodved  by 
the  galliou  on  that  ftation.  Since  the  laft  altera- 
tion, none  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  pay 
this  acknowledgment  to  their  Scheik,  who  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  demand  them  from  others.  . 

Thb  pearls  taken  at  Baharcn,  though  not  fo 
white  as.th<^e  of  Ceylon  and  Japan,  are  much 
larger  than  tho(c  of^  the  former  place,  and  of  a 
nnore  regular  ihape  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  They 
are  of  a  yellowifh  cad ;  but  have  this  recommenr 
dation,  that  they  |M-eferve  their  golden  hue^ 
whereas  the  whiter  kind  loie  much  of  their  luftre 
by  keeping,  particularly  in  hot  countries^  The 
ihell  of  both  thefe  fpecies,  which  is  known  ^y 
the  name  of  mother  of  pearly  is  ufed  in  Afia  for 
various  pyrpofejs. 
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TftE  anhukl  revenue  arifing  from  the  fiftiery  in 
the  latitude  of  Bahirch,  is  Computed  at  3,600,000 
livfes*.  The  greatcft  part  of  the  pearls  that  are 
uneven,  ire  carried  to  Conftantinople,  and  other 
ports  of  Turky  \  where  the  larger  compofe  part 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  head-drefs,  and  the  fmaller 
arc  ufed  in  works  of  embroidery.  The  pcrfeft 
pearls  muft  be  referved  for  Siirat,  from  whence 
they  are  diftributed  throughout  all  Ihdoftan,  The 
women  have  fo  ftrong  a  pafiion  for  luxury,  and 
the  fale  of  this  article  is  fo  much  increafed  by  lu- 
perftition,  thit  there  is  not  the  ieaft  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend any  diminution  either  in  the  price  or  the  ^ 
demand.  There  are  none  of  the  Gentiles  who  do 
not  make  it  a  point  of  religion  to  bore  at  Ieaft 
one  pearl  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  What- 
ever may  be  the  myfterious  meaning  of  thiscuftoiii 
among  a  people  whofe  morality  and  politics  arc 
couched  in  allegories,  or  whfere  allegory  becomes 
religion  4  this  emblem  of  virgin  modefty  has  proved 
advantageous  to  the  pearl  trade.  The  pearls  that 
have  not  newly  been  bored  make  a  part  of  drefs  ; 
but  cannot  have  a  place  in  the  marriage  cercmony> 
where  one  new  pearl  is  at  lead  indifpenfable.  They 
are  accordingly  always  fbld  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  thofe  which  come  from  the 
Gulph>  where  they  are  taken.  There  are  no  peafh* 
^t  Malabar ;  but  it  has  riches  of  ahother  kind, 

Malabar  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  country  ^^7/^f\,^^ 
fituated  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  river  bf  "^^/^Ai?"* 
Neticeram.     But  to  make  our  natrativ?  (he  bet>-  ^f^^^  j  "^ 

•^         '    •  that  of  the 
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P  ?,,^  ^  tcr  underflood,  by  accommodating  it  to  the  por 
tions  generally  received  in  Europe^  we  (ball  give 
this  name  to  the  whole  tr^ck  extending,  from  the 
Induft  to  Cape  Comorin*.  including  the  adjacent 
}ilandS|  apd  beginning  with  the  Maldives. 

The  Maldives  form  a  long  chain  of  Iflands  tp 
the  weft  of  Cape  Comorin|  which  is  the  nearell 
part  of  the  Terra  Firma.  Thejr  are  divided  intq 
thirteen  provinces,  which  are  called  atollons* 
This  divifion  is  the  work  of  nature,  that  has  fur? 
rounded  each  atoUon  with  a  barrier  of  rocks, 
furniibing  a  better  defence  than  the  ftrongeft  forti-r 
fication  againil  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves,  or  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  natives  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  iflands  ar  twelve  thoqfand ;  thefmallef^ 
of  which  are  nothing^  more  than  baok^  of  fan4 
that  are  overflowed  at  high  tides,  and  the  large^ 
very  fmall  in  circumference.  Of  all  the  channel^ 
that  feparate  them,  there  arp  only  four  capable  of 
receiving  fliips.  The  reft  are  fo  fliallow,  that  they 
have  feldom  more  than  three  fee(  water.  It  is  con? 
je£tured,  with  probability,  that  all  thefe  different 
iflands  were  formerly  one,  and  that  the  force  of  thp 
waves  and  current;,  qr  fon^e  great  natural  eyent| 
has  divided  them  into  feyeral  portion^. 

It  is  probable,  that:  this  Archipelago  was  ori« 
ginally  peopled  ffoti)  M^lat^ar.  Aftjerwa^ds  the 
Arabians  went  there,  ufurped  the  fpvercignty, 
and  eftabliflxed  their  own  religjop.  At  Icngtl^ 
the  two  nations  were  united  inpQ  one ;  w}ien  the 
Portuguefe,  foop  gfter  their  ^^rpval  in  India^ 
fcducefl  them  to  fubjcdioiu    ^hi$  tyranny  wa9 
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of  fliort  continuance.  The  garrifon  which  held  ®  ^^^^  ^ 
them  in  flavery  was  exterminated,  and  the  Mal- 
dives recovered  their  independence.  Since  this  pe- 
riod they  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  an  arbitra- 
ry prince,  who  keeps  his  court  at  Male^  and  has 
reiSgned  tlic  whole  authority  to  Ae  priefts.  He  is 
the  fole  merchant  in  his  dominions. 

An  adminiftration  of  this  ftamp,  and  the  bar- 
rennels  of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing 
but  cocoa-trees,  prevents  the  trade  from  being  con- 
iiderable.  The  exports  confift  only  of  cowries, 
fifliy  and  kayar. 

Kavar  is  the  tark  of  the  cocoa-tree,  of  which 
.cables  are  made,  that  ferve  for  tbe  Indian  naviga- 
•tion.  This  is  no  where  fo  good^  and  in  fuch  plenty 
as  in  the  Maldives.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  carri- 
cd,  with  fome  cowries,  to  Ceylon,  where  thefc  com- 
modities are  exchanged  for  the  areca  nut. 

The  fifli  called  in  the  country  conplcmafle, 
is  dried  tn  tfhe  fun.  It  is  faked  by  dipping  it  fe- 
veral  times  in  the  fea,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
.thicknefs  and  length  of  a  man's  linger.  Cargoes 
of  it  are  annuaflly  brought  to  Achen,  which  are 
purchafed  wkh  gold  and  benzoin.  The  gold  rc- 
mstins  ra  the  Maldives;  and  the  benzoin  is  fent 
to  Mocha,  where  -it  pcpcjures  in  return  about  three 
hundred  bales  of  coffee  for  the  confumption  of  thde 
Jllands. 

Cowries  arc  White  and  fhining  (hells.  The 
inhabitants  fi(h  for  them  twice  a  month*,  three 
4ays  before  tbe  aew  moon^  and  three  days  after. 
Tfaift  empolyment  belongs  to  the  women,   ^ho 
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wade  to  the  middle  in  water  to  gather  them  upoc^ 
the  fands.  They  are  put  up  in  parcels,  each  con- 
taining twelve  thoufand.  Thbfe  that  are  not  circu- 
lated in  the  country^  or  carried  to  Ceylon  are  ienc  tq 
the  banks  of  ihc  Gar\ge^.  A  great  number  of  vef- 
fels  annually  fail  from  this  river,  laden  with  fugar^ 
rice,  linen,  and  other  lefs  confiderable  articles  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Maldives,  and  return  with  a  cai^go  of 
cowries  valued  at  about  700,000  livres  *.  Pnc  par? 
is  circulated  in  Bengal,  where  it  ferves  as  fmall  coin« 
The  reft  is  taken  oflf  by  the  Europeans,  who  ufe  it 
with  advantage  in  their  trade  with  Africa.  They  buy 
it  at  fix  folsf  a  pound,  and  fell  it  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  t  in  their  feveral  capitals :  it  is  wort^  thirty- 
|ive  livres  H  in  Guinea. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancor,  whifh  e^tend^ 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  frontiers  of  Cochin, 
was  not  fprmerly  in  poflcffion  of  a  greater  flxare 
of  opulence  than  the  Maldives.  It  is  probable 
that  it  owed  the  prefervation  of  its  independency  to 
its  poverty,  when  the  Moguls  made  thcmfelvcs  maf- 
ters  of  Madura.  The  father  of  the  prefentmo- 
narch  addecj  more  dignity  to  hi§  crown  than  any  of 
his  predeceffors.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities. 
A  neighbouring  ftate  had  fer^t  him  two  ambaflk- 
dors,  one  of  whom  began  a  long  harangue^  which 
the  other  was  preparing  to  continue,  ^e  ^^  '^ 
diouSi  faid  the  prince,  with  an  auftere  brow,  life  is 
Jhor^.  This  prince  formed  a  fmall  body  of  troops 
of  the  French  and  Portuguefc  defcrters,    which| 
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io  time  of  peace,  performed  the  miUtary  duties  •  ^^^  ^ 
in  the  citadel  of  Kota&e,  T^ith  a$  much  regularity 
as  our  garriibnsi  and  were  of  fignal  feryice  in  en« 
larj^ing  his  d9mioioos  in  time  of  war.  The  in* 
terior  par^s  pf  bi$  cputtry  were  benefited  by  his 
conqueilsy  a  circvunftanci?  chat  rarely  happens^ 
}Ie  eilabliihed  in  them  fome  manufaftorks  of 
jpoarfe  cottons,  which  were  at  firft  difpofed  of 
among  the  Dutch  at  Tptocorioi  and  were  after* 
^ards  carried  to  the  Cnglilb  factory  at  Anjetigo. 

Th£&£  are  two  European  fettlements  in  the 
{kingdom  of  Trav^ncor :  that  of  the  Danes  at 
Kolechey  is  nothing  more  than  a  fmall  (lorehouie^ 
where  they  might  oeyerthelefs  be  regularly  fup* 
plied  wiih  two  hundred  thoufand  wtight  of  pep- 
per. Such  is  their  indolence,  or  their  poverty^ 
that  they  have  made  but  one  purchafe,  and  that 
pnly  of  a  very  {iiuU  quantity,  thefe  ten  years. 

Tue  Engliih  fadory  at  Anjengo  has  foqr  fmall 
baftions  without  ditches,  and  a  garrifon  of  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  black  and  white  shcn^  j[l  is  fituated  on 
^  iandy  p^nt  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river^ 
which,  is  three-fourrhs  of  the  year  choaked  up  with 
fand.  Its  village  is  well  peopled,  and  full  of  ma- 
pufa<^ure$.  This  fettlement  is,  in  general,  more 
lucrative  to  the  agents  qf  the  company,  who  buy 
pepper.  Large  cinnamon,  a^  yery  good  kayar  on 
their  own  account,  than  to  the  company  themfelves^ 
who  trade  only  for  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  pepper, 
and  fome  linens  of  fmall  value. 

CocuiH  was  a  place  of  great  note  when  the 
fortuguefe  arrived  in  India.    They  made  them- 
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lelves  mailers  of  it,  and  were  afterwards  dilpof- 
lefled  by  the  Dutch.  The  fovereign,  at  the  time 
this  place  was  taken  from  him,  had  preferved  his 
dominions,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-five 
years,  have  been  repeatedly  mvaded  by  the  people 
of  Travancor.  His  misfortunes  have  oblig^ 
him  to  retire  -under  the  walls  of  his  ancient  capii- 
tri,  where  he  lives  upon  a  revenue  of  14,400 
livres*,  which  was  fiipulated  to  be  paid  him  by 
ancient  capi^lations,  out  of  the  produce  of  his 
cuftoms.  In  the  fame  fuburb  is  a  colony  cf  in* 
duftrious  Jews,  who  are  white  men,  and  ridicur 
loufly  pretend  to  have  been  fettled  here  fince  the 
time  of  the  Babylonifli  captivity^  but  have  cer* 
tsunly  been  10  this  fituation  a  very  iconfiderablc 
time.  A  town  eacompafibd  with  fertile  lands^ 
and  burlt  upon  a  river  that  receives  vefleb  of  five 
hundred  tons  burthen^  and  communiqitcs  by  fe« 
veral  navigable  branches  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  may  naturally  be  expeded  to  be  in 
aflouriifaing  condition.  If  it  is  otherwiie,  the 
blame  muft  lie  on  the  oppreflive  nature  of  th$ 
government. 

This  oppreffive  fpririt  is  at  leaft  as  fenfibly  ielc 
at  Calicut :  all  nations  are  admitted  thither,  but 
none  have  any  fway.  The  fovereign  who  refides 
there  at  prefent  is  a  Bramin.  This  is  almoft  the 
only  throne  in  India  that  is  filled  by  a  perfon  of 
this  firft  clafs.  In  other  places  the  crown  is  wora 
by  the  inferior  clafles ;  and  even  by  perfons  of 
fuch  obfcure  origin^  that  their  domeftics  would 
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jbc  diflionoured  and  baniihed  from  their  tribes,  if  ^  P  j^  ^ 
fhcy  condefccqdcd  even  to  cat  with  their  monarchs.  ^  ^  "^ 
Thefe  people  take  care  not  to  boaft  of  Tupping  with 
the  king:  this  prejudice  is  not,  perhaps,  more  ri- 
diculous than  any  other.  It  humbles  the  pride  of 
princes,  and  deprives' courtiers  of  onefourceof  va- 
pity.  Such  is  the  influence  of  fuperflicion,  that  ic 
gives  rife  to  the  uniyerfa)  prevalence  of  opinion.  By 
fuperftitipa  artifice  divides  the  empire  with  power: 
when  the  latter  has  conquered  and  enflaved  the  world, 
t^e  former  interpofes  and  prefcribes  laws  in  its  turn : 
they  enter  into  a  league  with  each  other,  mankind 
fall  proftrate,  and  fubmit  to  their  chains.  Accord* 
ingly  th.e  Bramins,  who  are  the  depolitaries  of 
feligipn  and  the  fciences  throughout  Indoftan,  are 
every  where  employed  by  the  Rajahs  as  minifters 
or  fecretaries  of  ftate^  and  make  what  arrange- 
ments they  think  proper ;  but  a^air$  are  not  the 
better  managed  on  that  ajccount. 

The  adtpiniftration  of  Calicut  is  bad  in  general, 
and  that  of  the  capital  Hill  worfe.  No  police  iy 
eftabli/he4f  no  fortifications  are  raifed.  The 
trade,  which  is  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  pf  |m? 
pofts,  is  altnoft  entirely  in  the  h^nds  of  a  few  of 
the  moft  abandoned  and  faithlefs  Moors  in  Ada. 
Oneofit^greateft  advantages  is,  that  by  the  river 
Baypore,  which  i$  only  at  two  leagues  diftance. 
It  has  the  means  of  being  furnifhed  with  teak 
timber,  which  grows  upon  the  plains  and  moun- 
pins  in  great  abundance. 

Th£  territories  that  border  upon  Galicut^  and 

belong  to  the  houfe  of  Colaftry^  are  little  known, 
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B  ^jO  K  except  by  the  French  colony  at  Mab6,  which  is 
gathering  frelh  ftrength,  and  that  <X  tfce  En^iih 
at  TcUcchcrrry,  which  Has  experiented  tib  no^^- 
tunc.  The  latter  has  a  fbrt  flanked  v^ith  four 
hafttons  without  ditches,  a  garf ilbh  <X  thite  hun-' 
dred  Europeans,  five  hundred  fipahis,  ahd  to  the 
amount  of  about  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants. 
The  company  to  which  it  belongs  receives  from  it 
annually  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  pou^  weight 
of  pepper, 

Ir  we  except  a  few  principalities  that  fcarce  de- 
ferve  mention,  the  ftates  We  have  bee  A  defcribing 
properly  conftituce  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coaft, 
a  country  more  agreeable  than  opulent.  The  exports 
arc  few,  bcfides  aromatics  and  fpices.  The  principal 
articles  are  fanders  wood,  India  fafFron,  cardamum^ 
ginger,  baftard  cinnamon,  and  pepper. 

'I^HE  Tantalum  or  fanders  grows  to  the  fize  of  i 
jvalnut-tree  j  the  fruit,  which  in  fome  degree  re* 
fembles  a  cherry,  is  of  no  value.  The  wood, 
)}vhich  is  better  in  Malabar  than  in  any  other  placft 
except  Kanara,  where  it  grows  in  ftill  higher  per* 
fcftion,  is  either  red,  yellow,  or  white.  From  dit 
tvfo  lafl:  kinds  an  oil  is  extraded,  with  which  th< 
Chinefe,  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabians  and  Turks 
anoint  their  bodies.  It  is  likewife  burnt  in  theif 
houfes,  and  yieldr  a  fragant  and  wholefome  fmelL 
The  red  fanders  is  lead  efteemed,  and  is  fcarct 
ever  ufed  but  in  medicine. 

The  Indian  faffron,  called  by  'the  phyfickns 
curcuma,  is  a  plant  with  leaves  refembJing  thofc 
of  the  white  hellebore  5  the  flower  is  of  a  fine  pu^ 
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pie  colour*  aod  the  fiwt  ha;,  like  our  chefnuts,  a  b  o  o  c 
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rough  co2(C  CQ^cwiiog  the  feed«  which  is  round 
like  ^  pea.  The  ropt>  vbich  has  a  biccer  tafte^ 
and  ha3  loog  btfon  efleemed  of  an  aperient  quality^ 
was  formerly  ufed  as,  a  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 
The  Indiana,  n^ake  a  yellow  die  of  it^  and  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  moA  of  their  diihes. 

Th?  cardamum  is  a.  grain  generally  ufed  ia 
Indian  ragoOts :  it  propagates  itielf  without  ibw- 
ing  or  planting.  Nothing  more  is  required  thanj. 
as  fooo  as.  the  rainy  feafon  is  Qver^  to  fet  fire  to 
the  herb  that  ba$  produced  it.  It  is  ofteji  n^ixed 
with  areca.  and  betel*  and  fometimes  chewed  after- 
wards. The  Ibrt  mod  efteemed*  which  is  finalU 
grows  in  the  territory  of  Cananor ;  it  is  ufed  in 
naedicine  chiefly  to  belpdigeftion^andtoftjrengthen. 
t|ie  Aomadu 

Gi]fa£&  is  a  plant  whofe  root  is  white,  tender, 
and  aknoft  as  pungent  to  the  palate  as  pepper. 
The  Indians,  put  it  into  their  rice,  which  is  theic 
common  diet,  to  correfb  its  natural  infipidity^ 
This  fpice,  mixed  with  others,  gives  the  dilhesL 
feafoned  with  it  a  flrong  tafte,  which  is  extremely 
diiagreeable  to  ftrangers.  The  Europeans,  how- 
ever, who  come  to  Afia  in  low  circumftances  am 
obliged  to  accuftpm  themfelves  to  it.  Othet& 
jidopt  it  out  of  complaifance  to  their  wives,  wh(% 
are  generally  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  here^ 
as  in  all  other  places,  much  cafier  for  the  men  ta 
Qonform  to  the  tafte  and  foibles  of  the  women, 
than  to  get  the  better  of  them.  Perhaps  too  the 
clinoate  nriay  require  this  manner  of  living. 

4  Bastard 
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B  (^o  K  Bastard  cinnamoHj  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  6f  taflia  Hgnea^  is  td  be  had  at  Timor,  Ja- 
va, and  Mindanao ;  but  that  which  g;ro#s  oii  the' 
Malabar  6oaft  is  much  fuperior.  The  Dutch,  def- 
pairirig  of  Beihg  able  to  root  up'  all  the  trees  dut  of 
the  fortfts  tftaC  produce  It,  fell  tipdn  the  cipcdientj' 
during  their  fupertority  iii  Malabar,  of  requiring 
the  foVereigns  of  the  eoiintfy  td  rehotihce  their 
right  of  barking  therfi.  This  engagement,  which 
was  never  ftriftly  oblefV^d,  ha^  beefi  left  fulfilled 
fince  the  nation  that  made  it  hai  loft  k&  atithorityi 
2tnd  the  price  of  the  cinnamon  of  Ccylbn  Kas  been 
advartced  in  confequerice  of  that  iriealure.  Thd 
jJrtfcht  producfe  at  Malabar  maty  be  eoniputfcd  a( 
two  hundred  thotlfand  t^reight.  The  /mallcft 
portion  of  it  is  brought  to  EurojJ(J,  where  it  is  fold 
for  good  cinnamon  by  merchants  who  are  not  very 
honeft ;  the  reft  is  difpofed  of  in  India,  where  it  is 
fold  at  twenty  and  from  thence  to  twenty-five  fbls^ 
a  pound,  though  it  cofts  no  more  than  flt^f  Thtf 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  hand$l  of  the  free  Eriglifti 
merchants ;  it  may  admit  of  improvement,  but 
will  never  be  equal  to  that  of  pepper. 

The  pepper-plant  is  a  fhrub  whoft  root  is  finafif^ 
fibrous,  and  flexible;  it  rifes  irtto  a  ftcm,  whicfr 
requires  a  tree  or  a  prop  to  fdpport  if.  Its  woorf 
has  the  fame  fort  of  knots  as  the  Virfej  acnd  wheri 
it  is  dry,  it  exaftly  refembles  tht  vine-branclf. 
The  leaves,  which  have  a  ftrorig  frndl  and  a  puir- 
gent  tafte,  are  of  an  oval  fliape ;  birt  th^  dfeninilB 
towards  the  extremity,  and  terminate  in  a  points 
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From  the  flower-buds,  which  are  white,  andj  are 
fotnetimes  placed  in  the  middle,  and  fometime&  at 
the*  extremity  of  the  branches,  are  produced  fmall 
berries  refembling  thofe  of  the  currant-tree.  Each 
of  thefe  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  corns  of 
pepper ;  they  are  commonly  gathered  in  Odober, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun  feven  or  eightdays..  The 
fruit,  which  was  green  at  firft,  and  afterwards  red, 
when  ftripped  of  its  covering,  aflumes-  the  appear^ 
ance  it  has  when  we  fee  it.  The  largeft,  heaviell, 
and  leaft  ihrivelled,  is  the  beil. 

The  pepper-plant  flourifhes  in  the  iflands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  Malabar  coaft.  It  is  not  fown,  but  planted  ; 
and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the  choice  of  the 
ihoocs.  It  produces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of  three 
years ;  but  bears  fo  plentifully  the  three  fucceeding 
years,  that  fome  plants  yield  between  fix  and  feven 
pounds  of  pepper.  The  bark  thefi  begins  to  ihrink  ; 
and  the  &rub  declines  fo  faft,  that  in  twelve  yeart 
time  it  ceafes  bearing. 

Thb  culture  of  pepper  b  not  difficult ;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  plant  it  in  a  rich  foil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up 
the  weeds  that  grow  in  great  abundance  round  its 
roots,  efpecially  the  three  flrft  years.  As  the  fun  is 
highly  neceflary  to  the  growth  of  the  pepper-plant, 
when  it  is  ready  to  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  muft 
be  lopped,  to  prevent  their  fhade  from  injuring  the 
fruit#  When  the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop 
the  bead  of  the  plant.  Without  this  precaution  thcr? 
would  be  too  much  wood,  and  little  fruit. 

The 
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*  ^lu  ^  '^^^  fq?P«r  exported  from  Malabar,  whicti 
^^  ^  ^  wai  formerly  wtkcly.  in  <be  bands  of  the  Pomi- 
gocie,;  smd  i»  at  pr^feAt  dlvHied  between  the  DQtcb» 
IU)gIiihjL  md^  Freneh,  tmoum^  ta  about  ten  i»\U 
ItoM  weigblE;,  M  t«R  ibl9  a  pound  ^  it  is  worth 
fi¥e  miDiOiOs^*:  it  h  exported,  with  other  pro* 
diu&ioof 9  fbr  half  that  fum.  B;  the  ible  of  thefe 
cotcmoditie^  ihe  couoffy  19^  enabled  to  purchaft 
rice  fconx  the  Ganges  wd  Canara,  eoar ie  lincnt 
ftom  Myfbre  and  Bengal,  a&d  ieveral  (brci  of  goods 
from  Europe*  The  paymcnCs  ib  money  amount 
to  Uttle  or  nothjrQg* 

KAiirA»A,  a^  country-  bfofd^ring  upon  MaUbaSr 
propeety)  fov  called,  was^formecty  more  opulent*  It 
was  an  almoft  inexbaiaftiblo  granaiy  of  rice;  but 
haa  h€am  much  on  tho  decliiie  fince  k  fubmiaed  to 
d»  yoksi  of  Irkydtr^Mf^KAn.  The  tradt  of  this 
countty^  winch  witt  catrtird  oa  witii  freedont  at 
Mangalofo  the  capital  '^  endtely  engrofSed  by  the 
conquevof,  who  will  deUter  bia  oommodides  to 
none  but  thofe  who  furniih  him.  with  aima^  powder 
and  aoimunaQon.  Tha  Port^nefe  ate  the  only 
people  eiiempted.  from:  thiK  \^^  who-having  been 
formerly  nptafters  of  the  province^  have  ^ways  re« 
tained  obo  ftaple  which  §uf^Ue9  Goa« 

Thb  commerce,  that  titifed  Venice  ftom  he^ 
canals,  and  Amfberdam  from  her  marflies,  had 
rendered  Goa  the  center  of  the  riches*  of  Indian 
and  the  moll  celebrated  mart  in  the  world «  It  is 
now  reduced  to  nothing,  though  it  is  defended 

by 
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uy  two  thoufand  European  foldiers,  by  a  company 
of  artillery,  and  by  five  thoufand  fipahis,-  and  that 
it  is  an  Annual  expence  to  the  date  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  ^.  Superftition, 
the  Autds  da  Fe,  and  the  monks,  cxtinguifh  all 
delire  of  feeing  it  reftored  to  its  former  ftate. 
Deprived  of  fo  many  fertile  provinces,  which  im- 
plicitly obey  its  laws,  it  has  nothing  remaining 
but  the  fmall  ifland  on  which  it  is  built^  and  the 
two  peninfulas  that  form  its  harbour. 

Near  a  century  ago  a  power  .was  eftablilhed 
by  lea  and  land  to  the  north  of  Goa,  the  increafe 
of  which  was  not  foreften  by  any  body.  The 
name  of  the  founder  of  it  was  Konna  Ji  AngHa. 
He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 

.  Sevecndroogi  where  he  had  ferved  as  a  foldier» 
and  built  a  light  veflel  on  which  he  embarked  as 
a  pirate.  At  firft  he  confined  his  attacks  to  the 
Mooriih  or  Indian  vefiels  trading  upon  that  coaft. 
His  fuccefs^  experience,  and  the  number  of  ad- 
venturers whom  the  fame  of  his  courage  and 
generofity  invited  to  join  him^  enabled  him  to 

.  engage  in  the  greateft  enterprifes.  By  degrees  he 
acquired  a  dominion  extending  forty  league's 
along  the  fea-coafl^  or  which  ran  up  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  the  inland  country, 
according  to  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  places, 
and  the  facility  of  their  being  defended.  His 
fuccefs  and  renown  were,  however,  principally 
owing  to  his  naval  operations ;   which  were  con« 

.  tinued  with  good  fortune  by  his  fucceflbrs.    Thefe 

*  About  59,Tool.  OQ  an  average 
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pirates  beif^  mailers  df  the  coaft,  attacked  tfaie 
fiagdf^aU  MCioAs  ^mkoat  diftin&ion.  Befidcs  a 
great  number  of  fmall  vefielS)  diey  oook  Ihips  of 
the  largeft  fize  6otu  tlie  Eoropean  powers ;  tbe 
Derby  and  ^the  Reftwatioti  beloRgmg  to  the  Englifli, 
the  Jopiter  belonging  to  tihe  Frenclu  and  three 
Dutch  vcflcis  »t  OM  time,  one  of  which  carried 
fifty  guns. 

The  plans  of  the  Engliih  were  dilcoBcerted  by 
thefe  depredations.     They  had  tiewed  wkh  plea- 
fure  the   firft  attempts  ^  dvefe  pirates,   iwhich 
direw   i;he  gneatcft  part  of  the  trade,    and  the 
whole  navigation  into  dieir  hands ;  becaufe  their 
fiiips  were  of  greater  force  and  beefier  manned  than 
thofe  of  the  country.    They  <:oukl  no  longer  boaft 
this  adf^antage,  when  the  vefS^s  beionging  to  Bom- 
bay, which  traded  upon  the  coaift,  were  infulted, 
cargoes  plundet^ed^  and  the    failors  taken   priib- 
ners.    The  precaution  taken  never  eo  fail  without 
a  convoy  was  very  expenfive,  and  proved  ineftc- 
t^ral.    The   convoys  were  often    molefted,    and 
fomeititAes  taken%     Thefe  depredations  detennifi- 
ed  the  company  in   1722  to  join  their  forces  with 
thofe  of  the  Ponuguefc,  who  were  equally  exti- 
peraied  agarnft  thefe   pirates;  and  it  was  deter* 
mined  between  them  to  deftroy  the  place  of  their 
fefort.    live  expedition  was  dHgraceful  and  abor- 
tive.    That  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Dutch, 
two  years  afeer,  with  feven  men  of  war  and  two 
bomb  ketches,  met  with    no  better  fuccels.    At 
length  the  Morattas,  upon  Angria's  refufing  ^0 
pay  a  tribute  which  .had  long  been    cuftomaqr, 

agreed 
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agreed  to  attack  the  common  enemy  by  land^  ^  ^j^  ^ 
wbilfl:  the  EoglUb  attacked  them  by  fea.  This 
confederacy  obtained  a  complete  conqueft.  Mod 
of  the  harbours  and  forts  were  taken  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1755.  Geriah,  the  capital,  furrendered 
the  year  following,,  and  with  it  fell  a  power 
whofe  profperity  had  been  only  founded  on  pub* 
lie  calamities*  By  its  ruin  the  power  of  the  Ma* 
rattas,  which  was  formidable  already,  was  unhap- 
pily increafed. 

Thsse  people,  who  had  been  long  confined 
within  the  limits  of  their  mountains,  have  by 
degrees  extended  themfelves  towards  the  feg^' 
and  at  prefent  pofiefs  the  large  fpace  between 
Surat  and  Goa>  where  they  equally  threaten  tbefe 
two  cities.  They  are  famous  for  their  incur- 
fioas  and  depredations  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  i  but  the  center  of  their 
greatest  firength,  and  their  fixed  ftation  is  at 
Malabar.  That  fpirit  of  rapine,  which  they  carry 
into  the  countries  where  they  occafionally  make 
inroads^  is  forfaken  in  the  provinces  they  have 
conquered*  One  may  venture  to  foretell  that 
Bacaim^  Chaul,  Dabul,  and  many  other  places, 
which  were  fo  long  opprefled  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Portuguefc,  will  regain  their  former  im-* 
porcance  under  the  government  of  the  Marattas, 
The  fate  of  3urat  is  an  ob]e£(  ^  pf  ftiU  greater 
confequeoce* 

This  town  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  fea? 
port  for  the  exportation  of  the  nsanufadures  of 
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the  Mogul  cthpirtj  and  the  importation  of  whatever 
was  neceffary  to  fupply  its  confumption.  To 
fecure  its  allegiance,  and  provide  for  its  defence, 
a  citadel  Was  built,  the  commandant  of  which 
had  no  authority  over  that  of  the  town ;  care 
was  even  taken  to  chufe  two  governor^,  who, 
from  their  charafter,  were  not  likdy  to  unite  in 
cppreQing  trade.  Some  difagreeable  *  circumflan- 
ces  gave  rife  to  a  third  power.  The  Indian  fcas 
were  infefted  with  pirates  who  interrupted  the 
navigation,  and  hindered  devout  Muflulmen  firom 
making  voyages  to  Mecca.  The  emperor  thought 
the  chief  of  a  colony  of  Coffrees,  who  were  fettled 
at  Rajapour,  would  be  the  proper  perfbn  to  (top 
the  progrefs  of  thefc  depredations,  and  therefore 
appointed  him  his  admiral.  Three  lacks  of  rou- 
pees,  or  720,000  livres*,  were  ai&gned  him  for 
his  annual  pay.  This  falary  not  being  pundual- 
ly  paid,  the  admiral  feized  the  caftle,  and  from 
that  fortrefs  laid  the  town  under  contribution. 
A  fcene  of  general  confufion  enfued ;  and  the 
avarice  of  the  Marattas,  which  was  always  a&ive, 
became  more  eager  than  ever.  Thefe  Barbarians> 
who  had  extended  their  ufurpations  even  to  the 
gates  of  the  place,  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
allowed  a  third  part  of  the  duties^  on  condition 
that  they  fliould  not  moleft  the  inland  trade. 
They  contented  themfelves  with  this  contribu- 
tion, (6  long  as  fortune  did  not  throw  more  con- 
fiderable  advantages  in  their  way.  As  ibon  a5 
they  perceived   this  ferment  among  the  citizens, 

*  Between  ^,OOOL  and  ^o,oodt. 
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not  doubting  that  one  of  the  parties  might  be  tranf-  book 
ported  fo  far  by  refentment  as  to  open  the  gates  to 
tKem,  they  drew  their  forces  near  to  the  walls. 
The  traders  finding  their  efiefts  daily  in  danger 
of  being  plundered,  called  the  EngUfli  to  their  ai^ 
iiftance  in  1759,  and  aided  them  in  taking  the  cita- 
del.  The  court  of  Delhi  confirmed  them  in  the  pof* 
iefiion  of  it^  and  in  the  exercife  of  the  naval  com- 
mand, together  with  the  appointments  annexed  to 
both  commiflions.  This  revolution  reftored  tran- 
quillity to  Surat;  but  Bombay,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  it,  accjuired  an  addition  of  credit,  wealth,  and 
power. 

This  fmall  ifland,  which  is  not  noore  than  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  was,  for  a  long  tin)e,  of  lit* 
tie  fcrvice  to  the  Englifh.  No  man  chofe  to  fettle  in 
a  country,  fo  unhealthy,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  pro- 
verb. That  at  Bombay  a  man's  life  did  not  exceed  two 
0gottjbons:  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air  was  attri^ 
buted  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  the  low. 
marfhy  grounds,  and  to  the  ofFenfive  fmell  of  the 
fifh  ufed  in  manuring  the  roots  of  trees.  Every, 
poffible  remedy. was  ufed  to  remove  thefe  caufes  of 
mortality.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  co- 
lony increafed  in  proportion  as  thefe  deflru6live 
principles  were  diminiihed:  it  is  computed  to 
amount  at  prefent  to  fifty  thoufand  Indians,  born, 
in  the  ifland,  or  induced  to  fettle  there  by  the 
lenity  of  the  government.  Of  thefe,  fome  aro 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  a  greater 
number  in  that  of  cocoa-trees  which  cover  the 
plains,   an4  the  reft  are  engaged  in  navigatioa 
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and  other  ufeful  Ubours,  which  are  contiouallf 
improving. 

Bombay  was  at  firft  confkkted  in  no  other  li^t 

than  chat  of  an  excellent  harbour^  which  in  time  of 

peace  ierted  as  a  place  of  refreihment  for  chcmer-^ 

chtint-men  frequenting  the  Malabar  coail ;    and  in 

timt  of  war^  as  a  winter  ftation  for  the  fquadroqa 

that  government  might  fend  to  India.    This  was  a 

ttvf  val  uable  advantage  in  feas  where  there  are  fo 

few  good  baySj  and  where  the  Englilh  ha^e  no  other 

but  this.    The  fettlement  has  fince  been  rendered 

much  more  ufefaL    The  con^pany  have  made  it 

the  mart  of  all  their  trade  with  Ms^labar,  Surar, 

and  the  Perfian  ^nd  Arabian  Gutphs,    Iti  fituauon 

has  invited  the  Englifli  merchants  to  refort  thither; 

and  by  their  ^eans  trade  is  carried  on  with  greater 

fpirit.    The  tyranny  cxcrcifcd  by  the  Angrias  up* 

on  the  continent  has  compelled  ibme  of  the  Bani? 

ans  to  take  refuge  at  Pombay,  notwithftandii^ 

the  averfion  thefc  people,  who  never  drink  fpirir 

tuous  liquors,  muft  have  for  living  in  a  place  where 

the  water  is  fo  bad.    Some  rich  Moors  have  Vikc- 

wife  removed  hither  in  confequencc  of  the  difiw^ 

bances  at  Surat. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  fuch  a  num* 
ber  of  men,  who,  with  the  advantages  of  in-s 
dullry  and  large  capitals,  were  intent  on  amafling 
wealth,  would  remain  inadive.  From  Mala- 
bar they  furnjlhed  themfelves  with  fhip  timber, 
and  kayar  for  cordage:  theie  were  worked  op 
by  the  Parlees  from  Guzarat.  The  failors  o£ 
the  country,   under  the  conimand  of  European 
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afficersy  have  been  fouod  able  toi  oavi^te  their 
(hips.  Surat  finmiihca  the  cargoes^  partly-  on  its 
own  account,  and  paniy  on  account  <tf  the  naer- 
chants  of  Bombay.  Tbey  fend  out  annuaUy  two 
flups  to  Baffora,  one  far  Jodda^  one  for  Mocha>  and 
ibmetimes  one  for  Cbma.  The  cargoes  of  all  tbele 
(hips  are  iranienfely  rich.  Otker  veflels  of  lefs 
confequence  are  dtfpatcbed  fionx  the  colooy  itfelf. 

The  private  fliips  of  the  company  ar^  deftined 
for  the  fadories  they  have  eftabliihed  between  Syrat 
and  Cape  Comorin,  The  rupees  of  Bombay,  which 
have  been  fubftitutcd  inftead  of  tbofe  at  Suraf 
throughout  the  coaft,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  give  the  cooipany  an  adys^ntage  of  five 
per  cent,  over  all  the  nations  that  are  their  rivals. 
They  likewtfe  fend  cargoes  to  ]^flara»  Binder* 
Abafli,  and  Sindi,  where  the  f;ide  of  their  cloths  is 
the  principal  objeA  of  their  fettlements.  Thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  bales  are  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  confumption.  Their  connexions  with  Surat 
are  fiill  more  advantageous  ;  this  place  buys  of 
them  a  large  quantity  of  iron  and  lead,  and  fome 
woollen-cloths ;  the  fliips  are  freighted  back  from 
hence  with  manufaAures  to  a  great  amount. 

The  fliips  fent  from  Europe  formerly  failed 
to  the  fea-port,  where  they  were  to  take  in  their 
lading*  They  now  put  in  at  Bombay.  This  al- 
teration owes  its  rife  to  the  advantage  the  com^ 
pany  have  of  tranfporting  hither  all  the  mer^ 
chandife  of  the  country  without  expence,  iince 
they  have  been  inveftcd  with  the  dignity  of  adf 
roiral  to   the  great  Mogul,   and  in  confequence 
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of  this  appointment  have  been  obliged  to  maia? 
tain  a  maritime  force  upon  the  coaft. 

The  detail  into  which  we  have  entered,  majr 
incline  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  the  fituadon 
of  the  Englifli  at  Malabar  is  equal  to  their  wi/hes* 
It  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  they  gain  no  more 

•       •        • 

thap  2,250,000  liyrest  from  all'the  fcttkments 
they  have  upon  this  coafl ;  whereas  .  their  annual 
cxpences  exceed  6,000,000  f. 

If  the  attention  of  the  company  had  not  been 
diverted  by  the  great  fcenes  in  which  thpy  have 
been  engaged  on  the  coaft  of  Goromandel  and 
in  Bengal,  it  is  natural  to  believe  their  affairs 
would  be  in  a  better  fta^e  at  Malabar^ 

The  fortifications  at  Bombay  would  not  have 
been  enlarged,  then  reduced,  then  extended  again, 
and  in  fhort  altered  at  feveral  different  times.  Had 
the  plans  been  drawn  by  flcilful  engineers,  and 
cxecuteci  by  honeft  workmen,  thofc  enormous 
expcnces,  which  have  excited  fuch  a  general  inr 
dignation,  might  have  been  avoided* 

Thex  would  haye  fcnt  from  the  Ganges,  or 
from  Europe,  a  fund  fijflicient  to  purchafe  fevcu 
or  eight  rich  cargoes  every  year,  inftead  of  three 
or  four  very  (lender  ones  furnilhed  by  a  declining 
and  almoft  defcrted  trade. 

The  feeble  ftate  of  the  independent  kingdoms 
of  this  continent,  particylarly  towards  the  fouth> 
and  the  anarchy  arid  yar  in  which  they  arc  per- 
petually involved,  would  have  fuggefted  a  plaa 
(conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
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^o  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  by  whofc  influence  *  °,J?* 
it  iSroi|ld  have  been  procured.  V.  v.    i 

In  a  wordy  the  company  might  h^,ve  obtained 
the  iflandof  Salfette,  which  was  offered  to  them 
.by  the  M^attas>  on  condition  of  their  affifting 
rhem^  on  a  fudden  emergency,  with  five  hundred 
men  againfl .  the  fubah  of  the  Decan :  and  by 
this  arrangement  they  would  have  freed  them- 
.felves  from  the  fhamcfui  neceffity  they  are  under 
of  depending  upon  thefe  people  for  fubfiftence. 

Thb  fertile  ifland  of  Salfette,  which  is  twenty* 
fix  miles  in  lengthy  and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth*, 
was  taken  by  the  Marattas  from  the  Portuguefc. 
Matters  of  this  poft,  they  threatened  Bombay^ 
^hich  is  only  feparated  from  it  by  a  narrow  chan*- 
nel  fordabk  at  low  water.  Now  that  the  Eng^ 
li(h  have  raifed  large .  fortifications,  and  placed 
a  numerous  garrifon  in  their  colony,  which  is. 
beconf}^  of  greater  importance,  an  invafion  is  im- 
pradikicable.  The  Marattas  thcmfclves  are  con- 
vinced of  it ;  but  they  think  it  is  in  their  power 
to  ruin  this  fcttlement  even  without  attacking  it. 
This,  they  afBrmj  would  eafily  be  done  by  re- 
fudng  to  furnifli  it  with  provilions  from  Salfette, 
and  preventing  its  })rocuring  them  from  the  con* 
tinent.  Perfons  of  obfcrvation,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  lituation  of  the  places,  find 
Something  more  than  probs^bility  in  thefe  ideas. 

The  truth  is,  that  ever  fince  that  wrong  ftep 
was  taken,  though  perhaps  it  was  unavoidable, 
pf  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Marattas  all 
the  ports  which  bclpnge^  to  the  4ng"as,  thofc 
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barbarians  have  beendail7aug(neming  their  mtrine. 
Their  ambition  will  increafe  with  their  power; 
and  it  is  impolfible  that  in  procefs  of  time^  their 
claims  and  thofe  of  the  Englilhihould  not  ioterfere. 
If  we  might  hazard  a  conje&ure,  we  fliotild 
not  fcruple  to  prophefy  that  the  companT^s  agents 
will  be  the  authors  of  the  rupture.    Befide  the 
propenfity  to  raife  difturbances>  which  is  com* 
tnon  to  all  that  fet  of  men»   becaufe  confuGon 
is  favourable  to  their  avaritious  views :  they  are 
devoured  with  fecret  fpleen  at  having  no  Ihare  in 
jthofe  immenfe  fortunes,  which  are  made  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft,  and  efpecially  in  Bengal.  Their 
avarice,  jealoufy,  and  even  their  pride  will  in- 
cline them  to  reprefent  the  Marattas  as  turbu- 
lent neighbours,    always  intent  upon  the  inva- 
fion  of   Bombay:     to  magnify  the   facility  of 
difperling  thefe  banditti,  provided  they  have  a 
proper  forces  and  to  give  exaggerated  ideas  of 
the  advantage    of  plundering    their   mountains 
filled    with  the    treafures    of    Indoftan,    which 
they    have    been   accumulating  during  a  whole 
fentury.    The  company  accuftomed  to  conqucft, 
and  haying  po  longer  any  urgent  occalion  for 
its    tfoops  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,   wiU 
adopt  a  plan  that  promifes  an  acceffion  of  riches, 
jgiory,  and  power.     If  thofe  who  dread  the  fpirit 
of  ambition,  ihould  prevail  with  the  company 
not  to   embark  in  this  new  enterprize,  it  will 
be  forced  into  it  by  its.  feryant^  i  and  however 
the  event  of  this  war  may  operate  upon  its  in* 
terefts,    tho{p  who  iiivolye  the  company  in  it 
4  ,  viU 
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will  be  furc  to  be  gainers.    There  is  lefs  reafon  ^  ^^J^  ^ 
to  feaR  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  on  the  coafls   ^     ^  '■■■^. 
of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,    which  extend  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges. 

Geographers  and  hiftorians  always  confider  ^2^^^,^ 
tfaefe  as  dlftind  countries  inhabited  by  two  nations,  ^^^^'^ 
whofe  language,  genius,  and  manners  hayc  not  the  */***  ^i!*',?!L 

^      ^       *^  ine  Engliui 

Icaft  refcmblance.    But  as  the  commerce  in  both  is  ;» particu- 
lar. 

nearly  the  fame,  and  carried  on  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  wc  fhall  comprehend  them  both  under  the  ge-^ 
nfcral  nante  of  Coromandel.  The  two  coails  refem* 
blc  ^ach  other  in  other  refpefts.  In  both  of  them, 
there  reigns  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  Oftober  an  cxceffive  beat,  which  begins  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  even- 
ing-  During  the  night  it  is  always  allayed  by  a  fea- 
breeze,  that  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft  (  and  mofl: 
commonly  this  rcfrefhing  gale  begins  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is  lefs  inflamed, 
though  too  hot  the  reft  of  the  year.  It  rains 
almoft  continually  duripg  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  This  immenfe  tra£t  is 
covered  with  a  parched  fand  for  the  extent  of 
fwo  miles,  and  fomctimes  only  one  mile. 

There  were  many  reafons  why  this  country 
was  at  ftrflt  negledted  by  rhe  Europeans  who  came 
to  India.  It  was  feparated  by  inacceffible  moun<- 
tains  from  Malabar,  where  thefc  l:>old  navigators 
jsndeavoured  to  fettle  themfelves.  Spices  and 
aromatics,  which  were  the  principal  objeds  'of 
their  attention,   were  not  be  found  there.    In 
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^  ^jjO  ^  Ihort,  civil  diffcnfions  had  banifhed  from  it  tran^ 
quillity,  fecurity  and  induihy. 

At  that  period,  the  empire  of  Bifhagar,  to 
which  this  vaft  country  was  fubjed,  was  falling  to 
ruin.  The  firft  monarchs  of  that  illufh-ious  date 
owed  their  power  to  their  abilities.  They  headed 
their  armies  in  war  ;  in  peace,  they  dircfted  their 
councils,  vifited  their  provinces,  and  adminifiered 
juftice.  Profperity  corrupted  them.  By  degrees  they 
fell  into  a  habit  of  withdrawing  themfelves  from  the 
fight  of  their  people,  and  of  leaving  the  cares  of 
government  to  their  generals  and  miniflers.  This 
i:onduft  paved  the  way  to  their  ruin.  The  gover- 
nors of  Vilapour,  the  Carnatic,  Golconda,  and 
Orixa,  threw  off  their  dependence,  and  aflumed  the 
title  of  kings.  Thofe  of  Madura,  Tanjore,  My- 
fore,  Gingi,  and  feme  others,  likcwifcufurped  the 
fovereign  authority,  but  retained  tKeir  aniient  ftile 
of  Naick.  This  great  revolution  had  juft  hap^ 
pened,  wheq  the  Europeans  appeared  upon  the 
coaft  of  CoromandcK 

•    •       •  * 

The  foreign  trade  was  at  that  time  incon- 
fiderable ;  it  confined  only  of  diamonds  from 
Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Surar,  ar)d  from  thence  to  Qrmus  or  Suez, 
whence  they  were  circulated  through  Europe  and 
Afia.  Maflulipatan,  the  richcft  and  moft  popu- 
lous city  in  thefe  countries,  was  the  only  mar- 
ket th^t  W4s  known  for  linens  ;  they  were  pur- 
chafed  at  a  great  fair  annually  holden  there  by 
the  Arabian  and  Malayan  veflcls  that  frequented 
that    bay,    and   by   caravans   that  a^Tived  from 
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diftant  parts.    The  linens  were  exported  to  the  ^  ^^^  ^ 
fame  places  as  the  diamonds. 

The  fondnefs  for  the  manufadiires  of  Coro* 
mandely  which  began  to  prevail  here,  infpired  all 
the  European  nations  trading  to  the  Indian  feas 
with  the  refolution  of  forming  fettlements  there. 
They  were  not  difcouraged  either  by  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  j  by 
the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea,  at  one 
feafon  of  the  year,  is  not  navigable  5  by  the  barren- 
nefs  of  the  coads  for  the  moft  part  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited ;  nor  by  the  tyranny  and  flu&uat* 
ing  ftate  of  the  government.  They  thought  that 
filver  would  be  induftriouily  fought  after;  that 
Pegu  would  furniih  timber  for  building,  and  Ben- 
gal corn  for  fubiiftence ;  that  a  profperous  voyage 
of  nine  months  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
complete  their  ladings;  and  that,  by  fortifying 
themfelves,  they  fhould  be  fecure  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  the  weak  tyrants  that  opprefied  thefe 
countries. 

The  firft  colonies  were  eftabliihcd  near  the 
fliore.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  fettlement  by 
force :  moft  of  them  were  formed  with  the  con- 
lent  of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  were  confined  to 
a  very  narrow  tradt  of  land.  The  boundaries 
of  each  were  marked  out  .by  a  hedge  of  thorny 
plants,  which  was  their  only  defence.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  fortifications  were  raifed ;  and  the 
fecurity  derived  from  them,  added  to  the  lenity 
of  the  government,  foon  increafed  the  number 

of 
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of  colonifts.  The  fplendor  and  independence  of 
tbefe  fettlements  feverai  times  raiied  the  jealoufy 
of  the  princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were 
formed  ;  but  their  attempts  to  demolifh  them 
proved  abortive*  Each  colony  increafed  in  pro* 
fperity  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom 
of  the  nation  that  founded  it. 

None  of  the  companies  that  exercifed  an  ex* 
clufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds  ;  which 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  de- 
grees fell  intirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliibj  or 
the  Jews  and  Armenians  that  lived  under  thdr  pro* 
tedtion*  At  prefent  this  grand  objed:  of  luxury 
and  induftry  is  much  reduced.  The  revolutions 
that  have  happened  in  Indoftan  have  prevented 
people  from  reforting  to  thefe  rich  mines ;  and  the 
^anarchy  into  which  this  unhappy  country  isplunged^ 
leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they  will  be  again  at- 
tended to.  The  whole  of  the  commercial  opera- 
tions on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  is  confined  to  the 
purchafe  of  cottons. 

Thk  manufa&uring  of  the  whitb  cottons  bought 
there,  differs  fo  little  from  that  of  ours,  that  it 
would  be  neither  interefting  nor  iofiru&ive  to  en- 
ter into  a  minute  defcription  of  tU  The  piocc& 
ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which 
was  at  firft  iervilely  followed  in  £urope^  has  fince 
been  rendered  more  fimple  and  brought  to  greater 
petfedtion  by  our  manoia&ures.  The  painted 
cottoos,  which  ai«  likt^ifis  bought  there,  we  have 
not  jd  attempted  to  imitate.    Thoie  who  imagine 

we 
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wc  have  beea  prevented  firom  undertaking  this 
branch  merely  by  the  high  price  of  labour  among 
my  are  miilakeo.    Nature  has  not  given  us  the  wild 
fruits  and  drugs  necefiary  for  the  compofitionof  chofe 
bright  and  indelible  colours^which  conftitute  the  prin* 
cipal  merit  of  the  Indian  manufadures ;  nor  has  ihe 
furniflied  us  with  the  waters  that  ferve  to  fix  them; 
and  which  are  good  at  Pondicherry^  but  excellent  ac 
Madras  Paliacaten^  Maflulipataiiy  and  Bimilipatan« 
The    Indians  do  not  univerfally  obferve  the 
fame  method  in  painting  their  cottons ;  either  be- 
caufe  there  are  fome  niceties  peculiar  to  certain 
provinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  produce  dif- 
ferent drugs  for  the  fame  ufes* 

We  ihould  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were 
we  to  trace  tbe  flow  and  painful  pnogrefs  of  the  In* 
dians  in  the  art  of  painting  their  cottons.    It  is  na- 
tural to  believe  that  they  owe  it  to  length  of  time, 
rather  than  to  the  fertility  of  their  genius.     What 
ieems  to  authorize  this  cor^eAure  is,  that  they  have 
{topped  in  their  improvements,  and  have  aot  ad- 
vanced a  iinglt  iiep  in  tbe  arcs  far  many  ages; 
ivhereas  we  have  proceeded  with  amasing  rapidity, 
and  view  with  an  emulation  full  of  confidence^  the 
immenfe  fpace  that  fiill  lies  between  us  aad  the 
goal.     Indeed,  were  we  to  confider  only  the  want 
of  invention  in  tbe  Indians,  we  ihould  be  tempted 
to  believe  that,  from  time  ioimemohal,  they  had 
xeceived  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  fome  more 
induftrious  nation :   but  when  it  is  nemembered 
that  thefe  arts  have  a  pecuEar  dependence  on  the 
materials,  gums,  colours,  and  prod\j£fcions  ^f  JodM* 

we 
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t?e  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natires 
of  that  country* 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprizing  that  cottODS 
paitited  with  all  colours  fhould  be  fold  at  fo  mode* 
Tate  a  price,  that  they  are  almofl  as  cheap  as  thoft 
which  have  only  two  or  threes  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
^  ferved  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all  the 
•companies^  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time ;  and 
that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted  witE  varfoiis 
colours  makes  but  a  fmall  article  in  their  aiflbrt- 
ments,  as  they  are  not  much  efteemed  in  Europe^ 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fbme  degree 
manufaftured  throughout  the  whole  country  of 
Indoftan,  which  extends  from  Cape  Gomorin  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  it  is  obfervabley  that 
-the  fine  forts  are  made  in  the  eaftern  part,  the 
common  ones  in  the  center,  and  the  coarfe  ones  in 
.the  moft  weftern  parts.  Manufadures  are  efta* 
blifhed  in  the  European  colonies,  and  upon  the 
coaft :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the  dtfiance  of 
five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cotton  is 
more  cultivated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper*  Tbe 
purchafes  made  there  are  carried  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  further  into  the  country.  The  Indian 
inerchants  fettled  in  our  factories  have  always  the 
management  of  this  bufinefs. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  wanted 

•  are  fettled  with  theie  people :  the  price  is  fixed 
according  to  the  patterns :  and,  at  the  time  the 
contradb  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the 
money  agreed  for  is  advanced.      This  ^rrange- 

.  ment  is  owing  to  the  neceffity  thefe  merchants 

themfelves 
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themfclvcs  lie  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
i^orkmen  by  the  partnersor  agents  who  are  difpcrf- 
cd  through  the  whcilc  country;  of  keeping  a  watch- 
ful  eft  Upon  them  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they 
have  advanced  $  and  of  gradually  lefTcning  the 
fuoi  by  calling  for  the  cottons  as  faft  as  they  are 
worked  off;  Without  thefe  precautions^  nothing 
could  be  depended  Upon  in  an  opprefiive  govern- 
tnenti  where  the  weaver  cannot  work  on  his  own 
accounfi  either  becaufe  his  circumftances  will  not 
permit,  or  befcaufe  he  dares  not  venture  todifcover 
them  for  fear  Of  ^xaftions;  . 

The  companies  that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good 
tnsinagement  conftamly  keep  the  ftock  of  one  year 
in  advance  in  their  fettlements.  By  this  method 
they  are  fure  of  hsiving  the  quantity  of  goods  they 
have  occafiotl  for,  and  of  the  quality  they  chufe, 
at  the  moft  convenient  time :  not  to  mention  that 
their  workmen^  and  their  merchants,  who  are  kept 
in  conftant  employment,  never  leave  them. 

Tross  nations  that  want  money  and  credit  cannot 
begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  arrival  of 
their  (hips*  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months,  at 
mod,  to  execute  the  orders  fent  from  Europe.  The 
goods  are  manufactured  and  examined  in  halte;  and 
they  -are  even  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  are  known  to 
be  bad,  and  would  be .  rejefted  at  any  other  time. 
The  neceffity  they  are  under  of  compleating  their 
cargoes,  and  fitting  out  their  veflels  before  the  hurri- 
canes comeon,  allow  no  time  for  nicety  of  infpedlion. 
It   would  be  a  miftake  to  imagine  that  the 
country,  agents  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  order 
Vol.  I.  Dd  goods 
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BOOK  goods  to  be  made  on  their  account,  in  hopes  of  fel- 
ling them  with  a  reafonable  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany iawhofe  fervice  they  are  engaged.  For  befides 
that  the  generality  of  them  are  not  rich  enough  to 
embapl  in  Co  large  an  iMidertaking,  they  would  not 
be  certain  of  finding  their  account  in  it.  If  the  com- 
pany that  employ  them  fliouki  be  hindered  by  un* 
fbrefeen  accidents  from  fending  the  vfual  number  of 
fliips,  thefc  merchants  would  have  no  vent  for  their 
eomtpodities*  The  Indians,  the  focm  of  wboie  dreis 
requires  different  breadths  and  ki^hs  from  thofe  of 

.  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe^  would  not  pur- 
chafe  thbm;  and  the  other  European  companies 
would  be  provided, or  certiin  of  being  provided  with- 
whatever  the  Extent  of  their  trade  fequired^  and  their 
money  enabled  thetn  so  pturchafe.  The  plan  of  pro- 
curing loam,  which  was  coaCrived  to  ren»edy  the 
inconvenience,,  never  has  been,  or  can  be  ufeful. 
It  has  been  a  cilftom,  time  iinmemorial,  in  In^ 

^  doftan^  for  every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to 
give  a  written  inftrumcnt  to  his  creditor*  This 
deed  is  of  no  force  in  a  court  c^  judicature,  Uft* 
lefs  it  be  tigned  by  three  witnelles,  and  bears  the 
^ay  of  the  month,  and  the  year  wben  it  was  made, 
with  the  rate  of  intereft  agreed  upon  by  the  par- 
ties. If  the  borrower  fails  to  fulfil  his  engs^- 
ments,  he  may  be  arretted  by  the  lender  himfeUu 
He  is  never  imprifoAed^  becaufe  there  is  no  fetr 
q(  his  making  his  efcape*  He  would  not  even  est 
without  obtaining  leave  of  his  credits* 

1  HE  Indians  make  « threefold  divifioo  of  iflte- 
Feft'i  one  of  which  is  vicc^  another  neither  vice  nor 

virtue, 
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virtue^  and  a  third  virtue  :  this  is  their  manner  of  ex* 
prefllQfl;  The  ihtereft  that  id  vice>  is  foiir  per  cent«  a 
hioDtb ;  aii4  the  intdfeft  that  is  neither  vice  nor  vir^ 
tue^  i$  two;  the  idtereil  that  is  virtue^  one.  The 
hA  i$,  in  their  opinion^  an  a&  of  beneficence  that 
c^ly  befloiigl  toi  the  xiioft  heroic  minds.  Yet 
though  the  Entopciiiu  who  ate  forced  to  borrow 
mwt  with  this  treatment)  it  is  plain  they  caiinoc 
avail  themfclves  of  the  indulgence  without  involv- 
ing thenjfdvei  in  ruiiL 

Tha  foreign  trade  of  Coroniandel  is  not  in  the 
b9nd%  of.tK^  natives;  lathe  weftern  part,  indeed, 
iik^  4n  M<>hamniedans>  known  by  the  name  of 
ChaliA9»  who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  iend  out 
Ihips  to  Achen^Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  eaftern  coaft. 
Befidc^  v^ficls  of  conOderabk  burden  employed  ii^ 
thele  voyages,  they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for 
the  coafiing  trade  for  Ceylon,  and  the  pearl  filhery* 
The  Indiana  of  Xlaflulipatan  turn  theirv  attention 
another  ^ay.  They  import  white  callicoes  froBi 
Ikngal,  which  they  dye  or  print,  and  fell  them 
9gain  at  Ch^  places  froni  whence  they  had  them,  at 
thirty.five  or  forty  per  cent,  advantage. 

ExcSFTXKO  thefe  traniaftions,  which  are  of  very 
little  ^onfequence,  the  whole  trade  is  vefted  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Ba« 
nian$  and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colbnite* "  The 
quantity  pf  callicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to 
die  different  fea-ports  in  India,  may  be  computed 
at  three  thoufand  five  hundred  bales.  Of  theft 
the  French  carry  eight  hundred  to  Malabar,  Mo<^ 
cha,  and  the  iQe  of  France  i  the  Englifli  tw^Iv« 
'  '    *  D  d  2  ^  hundred 
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hundred  to  Bombay,  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Philippine  Iflands ;  and  the  Dutch  fifteen  hundred 
to  their  fewrel  fettieihents.  Except  five  hundred 
bales  deftined  for  Manilla,  each  of  the  value  of 
z,4oo  livres  ♦,  the  others  are  of  fo  ordinarv  a  kind 
that  they  do  not  exceed- 720  livres  f  at  prime  coft: 
fo  that  the  whole  number  of  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  bales  does  not  amowit  to  more  tfa«i 
3,36o»ooo  livres  J. 

CoROMAif  DEL  fumilhes  Europe  with  nine  thou* 

fand  five  hundrtd  bales;  eight  hundred  of  which  arc 

brought  by  the  Danes  ;  two  thoufand  five  hundred 

by  the  French ;  three  thoufand  by  the  Englijh  j  and 

three  thoufand  two  hundred  by  the  Dutch.    A  con^ 

fiderable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  is  dyed  blue,  or  ftr^ 

ped  with  red  and  blue  for  the  African  trade.  The 

others  are  fine  muflins,  prmted  callicoes,  and  hand- 

kerchiefb  from  MaffuKpatans  or   Faliacate.    It  is 

proved  by  experience,  that  one  with  another,  each 

kale,  in  the  nine  thoufand  five  hundred,  cofts  only 

960  livres  §,  confcquently  they  ought  to  bring  in  » 

theraanufaaory  where  they  are  wrought  8,160,000 

fivres  If.     . 

Thb  payments  art  rfot  entirely  made  in  fpecicei. 
ther  in  Europe  or  Afiaj  we  give  inr  exchange,  clodis, 
iron,  Icad^  copper,  coral,  and  fome  other  articles  of 
lefs  value.  Ofn  the  other  hand,  Afia  pays  with  fpices, 
pepper,  rice,  fugar,corn,  and  dates.  All  thcfe  ani- 
ck*  taken  together,  may  amount  to  4,800,000  li- 
vres  »*.  From  this  calculation  it  f&Uows,  that  Co- 
romandel  receives  6,720,000  livres  ff  in  money. 

§•  Abwt  too  guineas.        f  ASout  td  rulwM  ♦  m^  ^••^  » 

Ail    11  N«r  360  oaM     •*  aC.  3^  »"****••         T  wot  ^ite  50,000!. 
4au    Ij  «ctr  36o,O90L    ♦♦  About  aio,oool.        ff  Nrtff^oo.ioL 
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'The  Engli(h,  who  have  acquired  the  fame  fupe^ 
f  iority  upon  this  coaft  that  they  have  elfewhefe,  have 
formed  on  it  feveral  fettlcments.  In  1 757,  they  took 
pofleflion  of  Madura,  a  conliiderable  town,  and  to* 
lerably  well  fortified:  but  they  did  not  fix  there 
with  any  commercial  views.  The  cottons  calculated 
for  the  eaftern  part  of  Afia,  and  for  Africa,  which  are 
manufaftured  in  the  kingdom  of  which  Madura  is 
the  capital,  are^  for  the  mod  part,  carried  to  the 
Dutch  faAories  on  the  coaft  of  the  pearl  (ifhery.  The 
only  ufe  the£Hgli(h  makeof  this  acquifitionis  to  raife 
from  it  41  revenue  Efficient  to  overbalance  the  ex- 
pcnces  that  are  unavoidably  inpurred  there. 

Trichinopolv,  though  totally  deftroyed  by  the 
<ruel  wars  it  has  fufiained,  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  them.  This  firong  poft  is  the  key  of 
Tanjore,  Myfore,  and  Madura,  and  gives  them 
great  i(ifluence4n-thoiothree  ftates. 

It  was  foldy  with  the  view  of  fecuring  an  eafy 
communication  with  this  celebrated  fortrefs,  that 
they  feized  upon  Devi-Cottah  in  1 749,  whole  rer* 
ritory  is  no  more«tban  three  miles  in  circumference. 
There  is  no  kind  of  manufacture  carried  on,  ei- 
ther upon  the  fpot,  *or  in  »the  neighbourhood,  the 
only  produce  being  fome  wood,  and  «  little  iice. 
The  defence  of  this  fadory  ccffts  -about  40,000 
livres  *;  an  ezpence  that  takes  away  the  wholt 
profits  of  it.  It  would^  notwithftanding,  be  a 
poft  of  importance, .  if  what  has  been  advanced  by 
fome  intelligent  men  be  true,  that  the  Coleroon 
mighty  at  an  eafy  expence,  be  put  into  a  condi- 
jtioii  to  receive  the  largeft  veficls.    The  coaft  of 

♦  About  i,8ooIi 
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Coromandel  would  not  then  be  wichom  hartxnA^  i 
and  the  nation,  mafters  dF  the  only  port  in  thofe 
parts,  would  have  powerful  means  of  iii^rovm| 
their  commerce,  which  their  rivals  ^uld  be  de* 
prived  of. 

Iv  1686^  the  Englifii  purcbafed  Cudtlmv,  inib 
a  territory  extending  eight  miles  along  the  coaft| 
and  four  miles  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
This  acquifition,  which  they  obtained  of  an  in- 
dian  prince  for  the  ftimof  742,500  livrc3*,  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Moguls,  who  foon  after 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Camatic.    Con- 
lidering  afterwards,  that  the  fortrefs,  which  they 
found  ready  byilt,  was  nMre  than  a  mile  from  the 
fea,  and  that  the  reinforcements  deftincd  f<x  it 
might  be  intercepted ;  they  built  fort  St,  David 
within  cannon-ihot  of  it,  at  the  n[K>uth  of  a  river, 
and  on  the  verge  qf  the  Indian  Ocean,  Since  that 
three  hamlets  have  been  ere£ted,  ^hich,  vith  the 
town  and  fortrefs,  are  computed  to  contain  fixty 
thoufand  fouls.   Their  employment  is  dying  blue, 
or  painting  the  cottons  that  come  from  the  inland 
parts  of  the  couptry,  and  rpanufa&uring  the  fineft 
dimities  in  the  world,  to  th^  amount  of  1,500,000 
Jivres-I*.    Thp  plundering  of  this  fcttlementby 
the  French  in  1758,   and  the  demoliihing  of  its 
fortifications,  have  done  it  nq  lafting  injury*    Its 
fpirit  feems  rathef  increafed,   though  St.  David 
has  not  been  rebuilt,  and  Cudalore  is  only  put 
into  a  condition  of  making  Zf  tolerable  refifbnce. 
A  reyenue  of  144,000  Irvres:^  defrays  all  the  ex- 

*  About  jitOOoL       f  About  6o,opol.       %  About  i,$cnL 
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pences   of  this  fettlement.    Maffulipatan  affords   ^  ^ J^  ^ 
advantages  of  another  kind. 

This  town,  which  pafled  from  the  hands  of  the 
French  into  thofe  of  the  Englifh  in  1759,  is  by 
€kO  means  what  it  was  when  the  Europeans,  at  the 
•concluficm  of  the  fifteenth  century,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  but  a  few  cottbns 
made  or  fold  there,  which,  notwithftanding  their 
beauty,  cannot  furnifti  any  confiderable  branch  of 
export.  Accordingly  4ihe  new  poflcfTors  confider 
their  conqueft  not  fo  much  as  a  market  for  buying^ 
as  for  felling  large  quantities  of  goods.  By  means 
of  the  caravans  which  come  from  very  diftanc 
places  to  furnilh  themfelves  with  £ilt ;  and  by  the 
intercourfe  they  have  formed'  with  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country  j  they  hwc  conttived  to  eftabliih  a 
demand  for  t^eir  cloths  in  the  mod  remote  coun- 
tries of  the  Decan,  ;and  this  -  trade  is  likely  to 
flourilh  (till  more.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
further  advantage  of  .drawing  a  revenue  from  the 
produd  of  the  fait,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms, 
amounting  to  ^,320,000  livres*,  of  which  600,000 
livres  f  on)/  su^  ^nnui^ly  expended  iipon  the  fet- 
element. 

ViZAGAPATAH  is  a  Anall  {own,  with  Ivftle  ter- 
ritory  belonging  to  it,  and  not  four  thoufand  in- 
jbabitants.  Being  fitviated  between  MafTuIipatan 
und  Ganjam,  it  receives  fill  the  fine  cottons  that  are 
made  in  that  part  of  Orixa^  amounting  to  five  or 
iix  hundred  bales,  which  coft  480^000  livres  ^. 

• 
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The  merchandife  procured  from  all  thefe  places 
and  from  a  few  fubordinate  fadories  that  vary  ac« 
cording  to  circumfiances,  is  carried  to  Madra&y 
which  is  the  center  of  all  the  Englilh  tranladions 
on  the  coaft  of  CoromandeL 

This  town  was  built  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
William  Langhorne^  in  the  country  of  Arcot^ 
^nd  by  the  fea-iidct  As  he  placed  it  in  the  midft 
of  a  fandy  trafl, ,  altogether  dry^  and  where  there 
was  no  water  fit  for  drinking,  but  what  was  fetched 
from  the  diftancp  of  more  than  a  mile,  people 
were  curious  to  know  what  reafons  could  have  de- 
termiped  hiip  to  make  fo  bad  a  choice.  His 
friends  pretended  that  his  view  was  to  draw  thi- 
ther all  the  trade  of  St.  Thomas,  which  has  adually 
been  the  confequence,  while  his  enemies  imputed 
It  to  a  defire  of  continuing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  miftrefs  he  had  in  that  Portuguefe  colony*  Thi$ 
fettlement  has  iqpreafed  fo  piuch  fince  its  firft  efta- 
bliihment^that  it  has  been  divided  into  three  diftrid'S. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  known  in  Evirppe  by  the  name  of 
port  Stt  George,  and  in  Jndja  by  that  of  the  White 
Town,  is  occupied  by  four  or  five  hundred  EngUfl^y 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  defended  only  by 
a  flight  wall,  and  four  ill-conftrufted  baftions.  To 
the  north  lies  tl^e  Black  Town,  which  is  larger, 
and  ftiU  worfe  fortified ;  an<i  i?  the  quarter  where 
the  Jews,  Armenians,  Moo]:s,  and  the  richeft  In- 
dians refide.  Beyond  this  are  the  fuburbs,  which 
are  entirely  defencelefs,  and  full  of  inhabitants. 
The  three  divifions  of  which  the  place  is  compofed, 
two  hamlets  which  lie  at  a  fmall  diftance  froin  it, 

and 
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auid  the  whole  territory,  which  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  in  circumferencey  contain  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  almoft  all  of  them 
natives  of  India. 

Among  this  vaft  number,  there  are  but  few 
weavers.  Fifteen  thoufand  artifts  are  employed  in 
printing  and  painting  the  fine  callicoes  that  are 
worn  in  Europe^  and  a  conGderable  quantity  of 
common  cottons  deftined  for  the  difierent  fea-ports 
of  Aiia,  particularly  for  the  Philippine  iflands. 
There  are,  perhaps,  forty  thoufand  people  occupied 
in  arranging  and  felling  coral  and  glafs-ware,  with 
which  the  women  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
adorn  their  hair,  or  make  necklaces  and  bracelets. 
Other  branches  of  indufiry  infeparable  from  a  large 
mart,  employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  The  in« 
habitants,  who  have  defervedly  gained  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  company,  travel  through  Arcot  and 
ijie  neighbouring  country,  to  buy  what  goods  they 
ha:ve  occafion  for.  The  moft  confiderable  among 
them  lend  money  to  the  Engliih  merchants,  who 
though  not  of  the  company,  have  liberty  to  traffic 
in  the  different  fea-ports  of  Afia;  they  enter  into 
partnerihip  with  them,  or  embark  on  their  veflcls 
goods  for  their  own  private  account.  The  bufinefs 
carried  on  by  the  company  and  the  private  mer- 
chants taken  together,  has  made  Madrafs  one  of 
the  moft  opulent  and  important  places  in  India. 

Besides  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Engliih 
from  the  cottons  they  purchafe  in  this  toWn,  and 
from  the  cloths  and  other  merchandife  they  vend 
there,  the  cuftonis>  the  duties  upon  tobacco  and 

betel. 
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^  ^UL  ^  ^^^^9  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^r  impofts,  bring  tn  a  reyenue 
of  I ^200,000  livrcs  *•  The  coatmuation  of  diefe  ad- 
vantages is  fecured  by  a  garrifon  of  a  chouiaad  Eino- 
peans^  and  offifcqsa  or  eighteen  hundred  fipahis. 

Such  is  the  ficuatioa  of  theEng^ifh  company 
on  the  eoaft  of  Coromandd^  coaiidared  merely  as 
a  mercantile  body^  hct  us  now  examine  it  b  a 
political  light. 

In  1 75 1,  the  Engiifli  undertook  to  make  Mo- 
hammed-Ali-Khan  nabob  oi  Arcot.  Theocecu* 
tion  of  this  great  plan  was  attended  with  innumer* 
able  difficulties,  which  were  at  length  funnounted, 
after  a  feries  of  battles^  defeats,  vidorpes  and  oego* 
tiations,  that  lailed  fereral  years.  The  new 
fovereign,  who  had  ftill  many  enemies  remaining, 
committed  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  to  the  care  of 
his  prote&ors,  by  fixing  his  refidence  at  Madrafss 
and  placed  his  provinces  under  the  cover  of  their 
.  arms,  leaving  to  them  the  fole  charge  of  defending 
them.  To  enable  them  to  fupport  the  burden 
they  had  undertaken,  and  to  reimburfe  them  for 
the  money  they  had  advanced,  it  was  itipulated, 
that  they  Ihould  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  oountry, 
which  in  times  of  the  greateft  profperity  amounted 
to  11,000,000  livresf,  and  are  fliU  at  leaft 
8,400,000^.  It  is  true  we  ought*  previoufly  to 
deduA  2,88o,oco  |  for  public  expences,  and  as 
much  more  for  their  maintenance  of  the  nabob; 
but  there  ftill  remain  2,640,000  livres  §,  clear  in- 
come   to  the    company.     By  this  managmeotj 

•  Above  52,0001.  fterling.  +  52c,oooL  }  Near  368,oooL 
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tkey  keep  the  Camatic^  which  is  the  moft  induftri-  ^  ^^  ^ 
ous  country  in  this  immenfe  m&^  in  a  ftate  of 
nbfolvte  dependence. 

To  ftrengtheQ  their  influence  ftill  more  on  thefe 
coafts,  the  Englifli  had  long  meditated  a  plan  of 
making  a  large  acquifition  of  territory  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  MiUTulipatan,  In  1767  they  fqcceed* 
.ed  fo  far  as  to  procure^  from  the  fabah  of  the  De« 
can,  the  ceflion  of  the  provinces  of  Candavir,  Eiur^ 
Montafanagar>  Rajamandry  and  ChicacoU  From 
this  prodigious  acceffion  of  revenue  and  territory^ 
they  were  induced  to  think  that  the  only  employ* 
ment  they  Ihould  have,  would  be  to  enjoy  theadvan* 
tages  of  their  fituation;  when  they  obferved  a  ftorm 
jcoming  upon  them,  which  might  poifibly  endaogej-, 
^not  totally  deftroy  their  profperity. 

Hyd£R«ali*Khaii^  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  Europeans^ 
had  made  great  conquers,  and  rei^dered  himfelf 
mafter  of  Myfore.  Relying  upon  his  ftrength  and 
his  reputation,  he  fummoned  the  fubah  of  the  De« 
can,  and  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  to  join  with  him 
in  driving  the  Englifli  out  of  Coromandel,  threaten* 
|ng,  if  they  refufed,  to  ravage  all  their  provinces.* 
The  company  tboijght  both  their  credit  and  intereft 
concerned  in  anticipating  the  defigns  of  an  enenjy 
!who  announced  his  refentment  and  prDJeds  in  fo 
high  a  ftrain,  and  they  fei}^  oi)t  an  army  againfl:  him 
in  March  1767. 

Colonel  Wqod,  whp  had  the  command  of  it 
marched  forward  with  confidence  1  when  to  his 
great  aftottifhment  he  bchtld}  la  fron^  ui  trmf 

that 
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BOOK    that  he  found  pundually  paid,  and  excellentiy  well 
^^' — sr — '  difciplined,  confifting  of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and 
twenty  thoufand  horfe,  with  a  confiderable  train  of 
artillery.     The  war  was  carried  on  by  artifice,  a 
circumftance  very  defireable  to  Hyder,  whofe  gouus 
was  fubtile  and  fruitful  in  ftratagems.   He  contrived 
to  furprize  his  enemies  in  their  camp,  ^nd  carry  off 
their  provifions  and  baggage;   he  {eized  their  beft 
,  pofts  by  procuring  the  moft^  ezaft  in^igence^ 
drove  their  troops  before  him,  vanquished,  dilheart- 
ened,  and  made  them  almoft  ready  to  revolt  for  want 
of  pay ;  and  at  laft  alarmed  them  with  the  apprehenr 
fion  of  feeing  their  capital  befieged^  plundered, 
and  deftroyed.    The  panic  was  becoming  univeriaf, 
when  fome  timely  fuccours  arrived,  which  enabled 
t^  Englilh  general  to  regain  his  ground.    On  the 
4th  of  October  1768,  he  found  means  to  compel  the 
Indians  to  a  general  engagement,  which  they  had  hi* 
therto  feemed  defirous  to  avoid.   This  was,  perhaps, 
the  mod  obllinate  and  bloody  engagement  that  had* 
ever  happened  in  this  part  of  the  world.    At  laft, 
Wood  remained  mafter  of  the  field  whefp  both  fides 
had  foughl  fo  bravely :  but  this  was  all  the  advan* 
^ge  he  gained  by  his  viftory. 

HvDER,  though  defeated,  kept  up  a  menacing 
cpuntcnanee,  and  was  ftill  formidable.  Terms  of 
accommodation  were  propofcd  to  him.  He  liftcned 
to  them  with  no  fmall  indifference;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  negotiation,  nor,  if  fome  accounts 
may  be  blieved,  without  confiderable  prefents  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  conclude  a  peace  after  hav- 
ing carried  00  the  war  for  two  years.    This  prince 

(COtt- 
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continues  to  be  confidered  by  the  EngHfh  rather  ^  ^j^  ^ 
as  an  enemy,  againft  whom  it  is  neccflary  they  ^ — ^^"^^ 
ihoold  be  conftantly  on  their  guard,  than  as  an 
ally  on  whom  they  may  depend*  Some  of  the 
moft  judicious  among  them  are  even  of  opinion^ 
that  unle&  their  nation  by  fome  means  or  other 
gets  rid  of  a  neighbour  too  ambitious,  and  too 
active  for  its  rcpofe,  it  cannot  fecurely  rely  on  the 
power  which  a  combination  of  fortunate  circum- 
itances  has  given  it  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandeh 
Let  us  take  a  view  of  its  fituation  in  Bengal. 

Bengal  is  a  vaft  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by  Gener«i 
the  kingdom  of  Alham  and  Arracan  on  the  caft ;  B«*runa 
by  feveral  provinces  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul  £"1°^^^^^ 
on  the  weft ;  by  frightful  rocks  on  the  north,  and  paticiOar. 
by  the  fea  on  the  fouth.  It  extends  on  both  fides  the 
Ganges,  which  rifes  from  different  fources  in  Thibet, 
and,  after  feveral  windings  through  Caucafus,  pene- 
trates into  India,  acrofs  the  mountains  on  its  frontier. 
This  river,  after  having  formed  in  its  courfe  a  great 
number  of  large,  fertile,  and  well  peopled  iflands, 
'difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  by  feveral  mouths,  of 
which  only  two  are  known  and  frequented. 

Towards  the  fource  of  this  river,  was  for- 
merly a  city  called  Palibothra.  Its  antiquity 
Was  fo  great,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  no 
fcruple  of  affuring  us  that  it  was  built  by  that 
Hercules  to  whom  the  Greeks  afcribed  all  the 
great  and  furprizin^  adions  that  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  world.  In  Pliny's  time,  its  opulence 
was  celebrated  through  the  whole  univerfe  -,  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  for  the  people 
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inhabiting  both  fides  of  the  river  that  wafhed  its 
walls. 

The  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  haju 
pened  in  Bengal,  is  intermixed  with  fo  many  fables^ 
that  it  does  not  deferve  our  attention.     AU  wd 
can  difcover,  is,  that  the  extent  of  this  empire  ha^ 
been  fomettmes  greater  and  fomticbcs  lefs .)  that 
it  has  had  fortunate  and  unfortunate  periods  -»  and 
that  it  has  alternately  been  formed  into  olie  fiAgle 
kingdom,  or  divided  into  feveral  independent  ftatea. 
It  was  under  the  dominion  of  one  mafter^  when  a 
more  powerful  tyrant  Akbar^  grandfather  of,  Au^ 
rcngzebc,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  it;  which  was 
begun  in  1 590,  and  completed  in  1 595.    Since  thit 
xra  Bengal  has  always  acknowledged  the  Mogul  for 
its  fovereign.    At  firft,  the  governor  to  whom  thr 
adminiftration  of  it  was  entrufted,  held  his  court  H 
Raja^mahul,  but  afterwards  removed  it  to  Dacca* 
Ever  iince  the  year  1 7 1 8,  it  has  been  fixed  at  Mux** 
adavad,  a  large  inland  town  two  leagues  diftaot  from 
CaiSmbuzar.     There  are  feveral  Nabobs  and  Ra-* 
jahs  fubordinate  to  this  viceroy,  who  is  called  fvibah,« 
This  important  pod  was  occupied  for  a  long 
time  by  the  fons  of  the  Great  Mogul  :  but  they 
fo  frequently  mifemployed  the  forces  and  trcafurp 
at  their  difpofal,  to  raife  difturbances  in  the  empire» 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  commit  that  pro* 
vince  to  men  who  had  lefs  influence,  and  werf 
more  dependent.    True  it  is,  the  new  governors 
gave  no  alarm  to  the  court  of  Delhi  i  but  they 
were  far  from   being  pun£lual  in  remitting  the 
tribute  they  coUefted  to  the  royal  trcafury.     Thcfc 
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abufes  gained  further  grouod  after  the  expedition 
of  Kouli  Khan ;  and  matters  were  carried  fq  far, 
•that  the  emperor,  who  was  unable  to  pay  the  Ma- 
rattas  what  he  owed  them,  authorifed  them,  in  1 740, 
to  colled  it  in  Bengal  themfelves*  Thefe  banditti^ 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thoufand,  divided 
themfelves  into  three  armies,  ravaged  this  fine 
country  for  ten  years  together,  and  did  not  leave 
it  till  they  had  extorted  immenfe  fums. 

DuRiMG  all  thefe  commotions,  defpotic  govern* 
ment,  which  unhappily  prevails  all  over  India,  rnain^ 
tainedits  influence  in  Bengal ;  though  a  fmall  diftrifi: 
in  the  province  that  had  preferved  its  independence^ 
ftill  continues  to  preferve  it*     This  fortunate  fpot, 
which  extends  abouc  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  is 
called  Biflenpour.    It  has  been  governed  time  im- 
memorial by  a  Bramin  family  di  the  tribe  of  Rajah- 
puts*  Here  the  purity  and  equity  of  the  antient  po- 
litical fyftem  of  the  Indians  is  found  unadultaerated* 
This  fingular  government,  the  fined  and  moft  flrik- 
ing  monument  in  the  world,  has,  till  now,  been  be- 
held with  too  much  indii&rence.    We  have  no  re- 
mains of  ancient  nations  but  brafsand  marble,  which 
'fpeak  only  to  imagination  and  conjedure,  thofe  un- 
certain interpreters  of  manners  and  cuftoms  that  no 
Jonger  exift.    Were  a  philofopher  tranfported  to 
Biflenpour,"  he  would  immediately  be  a  witnefs  of 
the  life  led  by  the  firfl  bhabitants  of  India  many 
thoufand  years  ago ;  he  would  converie  with  them ; 
he  would  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  nation  celebrated 
fts  it  were  from  its  very  infancy  ;  he  would  fee  the 
rife  of  a  government,  which  being  founded  in 
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happy  prejudices^  in  a  fimplicity  and  purity  of  man- 
ners in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  intc* 
grity  of  the  chieftains,  his  furvived  thofe  innumer- 
able fy ftems  of  legiflation,  which  have  made  only  a 
.  tranfitory  appearance  upon  the  ftage  of  the  world 
with  the  generations  they  were  deftined  to  torment 
More  folid  and  durable  than  thofe  political  ftruc- 
tures,  which,  raifed  by  impofture  and  enthufiafin, 
are  the  fcourges  of  human  kind,  and  arc  doomed  to 
periih  with  the  foolifli  opinions  thatgave  them  birth, 
the  government  of  Biflenpour,  the  offspring  of  ajuft 
attention  to  order  and  the  laws  of  nature,  has  been 
cftabliihed  and  maintained  upon  unchangeable  prki- 
ciples,  and  has  undergone  no  more  alteration  than 
thofe  principles  tbemfelrcs*  The  fingular  fituatioo  of 
this  country  has  preferved  to  the  inhabitants  their 
primitive  happinefs  and  the  gentlenefs  of  their  cha* 
rader,  by  fccuring  them  firom  the  danger  of  being 
conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands-  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  with  water;  and  they  need  only  open  the/Iuices 
of  their  rivers  to  overflow  the  whole  country.  Tht 
armies  fent  to  fubdue  them  have  fb  frequently  beea 
drowned,  that  the  planof  enflaving  them  has  been  laid 
afide ;  and  the  projeflbrs  of  it  have  thought  ppoperto 
content  themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmii&on. 
Liberty  and  property  isire  lacred  in  Biflenpour. 
Robbery,  either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard 
of.  As  foon  as  any  fl^ranger  enters  the  territory 
he  comes  under  the  proteftion  of  the  laws,  which 
provide  for  his  fecurity.  He  is  furniihed  with 
guides  at  free  coft,  who  coadud  him  from  place 
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to  place,  and  arc  anfwerable  for  his  per(bn  aad  cf-  ^  ®  ^  ^ 
fe£ts.    When  he  changes  his  condudors,  the  new 
ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  reh'eve  an  atteftatidn  of 
their  condiift,  which  is  regiftered  and  afterwards 
fent  to  the  Raja.     All  the  time  he  remains  in  the 
country  he  is  maintained  and  conveyed  with  his 
rtierchandife,  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  unlefs  he 
defires  leave  to  ftay  longer  than  three  days  in  the 
fani^e  place.     In  that  cafe  he  is  obliged  to  defray 
his  own  expences,  unlefs  he  is  detained  by  any  dif« 
order>  or  other  unavoidable  accident.    This  bene- 
ficence to  flrahgers  is  the  confequcnce  of  the  warmth 
with  which  the  citizens  enter  into  each  other's  in-» 
terefts.    They  are  fo  far  from  being  guilty  of  an 
injury  to  each  other,  that  whoever  finds  a  purfe,  or 
other  thing  of  value,  hangs  it  upon  the  firft  tree  he 
meets  with,  and  informs  the  neareft  guard,  who 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by  beat  of  drum. 
Thefe  maxims  of  probity  are  (6  generally  received^ 
that  they  direft  even  the  operations  of  government. 
Out  c^  between  feven  and  eight  millions  *  it  anr 
nually  receives,  without  injury  to  agriculture  or 
trade,  what  is  not  wanted  to  fupply  the  unavoidable 
expences  of  the  ftate,  is  laid  out  in  improvements. 
The  Raja  is  enabled  to  engage  in  thefe  humane 
employments,  as  he  pays  the  Moguls  only  what 
U'ibute,  and  at  what  times,  he  thinks  proper. 

Though  the  reft  of  Bengal  is  far  from  enjoying 
the  fame  happinefs,  it  is  neverthelefs  the  richeft 
and  moft  populpus  province  in  the  whole  empire. 
JBeiides  its  own  confumption^  which  is  neceiTarily 

*  About  330,3oq1.  on  an  aTcrage. 
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B  0  0  K  coniiderablC)  its  exports  are  immenfe.  One  part 
of  its  merchandiie  is  carried  into  the  inland  country. 
Thibet  takes  off  a  quantity  of  its  cottons,  befKks 
fome  iron  and  cloths  of  European  manufadure. 
The  inhabitants  of  thofe  mountains  fetch  them 
from  Patna  themfclves,  and-  give  mu(k  and 
rhubarb  in  exchange. 

Bhubarb,  which  begins  to  be  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  a  creeping  plant  5  but  grows 
in  tufts  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  There 
is  no  occaHon  to  fow  it,  as  the  feed  naturally  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  produces  a  new  plant. 
.  Musk  is  a  produftion  peculiar  to  Thibet.  It  is 
contained  in  a  fmall  bag  of  the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg, 
which  grows  in  the  fhape  of  a  bladder  under  the 
belly  of  a  fpecies  of  goat,  between  the  navel  and 
the  genitals.  In  its  original  flate  it  is  nothing  more 
than  putrid  blood  which  coagulates  in  this  bag. 
The  largeft  bladder  yields  no  more  than  half  an 
ounce  ot  mufk.  The  fmell  of  it  is  naturally  fo 
ftrong,  that^  for  common  ufe,  it  is  neceffary  10 
moderate  it  by  mixing  it  with  milder  perfumes. 
The  hunters,  with  a  view  of  increafing  their  pro- 
fitS)  contrived  to  take  away  part  of  the  mu(k  from 
the  bladders,  and  to  fill  the  vacuity  with  the  liver 
and  coagulated  blood  of  the  animal  mixed  together. 
The  government,  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  fraudulent 
mixtures,  ordered,  that  all  the  bladders,  be- 
fore  they  were  fewed  up,  Ihould  be  examined  by 
infpeftors,  wl^o  Ihould  clofe  them  with  their  own 
hands,  and  fcal  them  with  the  royal  fignct.     This 
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precaution  has  put  a  (top  to  the  frauds  pradifed  to 
deduce  the  quality  of  the  mufk,  but  not  io  thofe 
which  afe  calculated  to  iiiCreafe  the  weight  of  it ; 
they  contrive  to  open  the  bags  artfully  and  pour 
particles  of  lead  into  them. 

The  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  iii  compariion 
of  that  which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhij 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  thofe  fupcrb  capitals, 
in  falt^  fugar,  opium^  iilk,  iilk-ftufFs,  and  an  in« 
finite  quantity  of  dottons,  and  particularly  muflins. 
Thefe  articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly 
to  mote  than  forty  millions  a  year*.  So  confidcr- 
able  a  fum  was  not  conveyed  to  the  bahk^  of  the 
Ganges ;  but  it  was  the  means  of  retaining  one 
nearly  equal,  which  muft  have  iflbed  from  thence 
to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other  jjurpofes  Since  tht 
viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made  themfelves  nearly 
independent^  and  fend  him  no  revenues  but  fuch  as 
they  chufe  to  allow  him,  the  luxury  of  the  court  ia 
greatly  abated,  and  the  trade  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of  is  no  longer  lb  confiderable. 

Thb  maritime  trade  of  Bengal  managed  by  the 
natives  of  the  country^  has  not  fuffered  the  fame 
diminutioil,  nor  was  it  evei"  fo  ^xtehlive^  as  the 
other.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
^which  Catek  is  in  pofleffion  of  the  greater  part« 

CAtBK  is  a  diftri£fc  of  fome  extent,  a  little  below 
the  mod  welter  n  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore, 
litu&ted  upon  a  navigable  river,  fcrves  it  for  a  port. 
The  navigation  to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifh 
and  French  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  ac-- 
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B  o  o  K  count  of  the  climate,  is  carried  on  entireW  from 
this  road.  Here  they  load  their  vefiels  with  nce^ 
coarfe  cottons^  and  fome  filk-ftufTs  for  thefe  iflands, 
and  receive  cowries  in  exchange,  which  are  ufed 
for  money  in  Bengal,  and  are  fold  to  the  Europeans. 
The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  Other  people 
of  the  Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  con0derable  cor- 
rerpondence  with  the  country  of  A(bam.  This 
kingdom^  which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  m^do 
a  part  of  Bengal,  and  is  only  divided  from  it  by  a 
river  that  falls  into  the  Ganges,  deferves  to  be  bet« 
ter  known,  if  what  is  aflerted  be  true,  that  gun- 
powder has  been  difcovered  there^  and  that  it  was 
communicated  from  Alham  to  Pegu,  and  from  P<^ 
to  China.  Its  gold,  filver»  iron  and  l^ad  mines 
would  have  added  to  its  fame^  if  they  had  been  pro- 
perly  worked.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  riches,  which  were 
of  very  little  fervice  to  this  kingdom^  fiUt  was  an 
article  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  (o  much  in 
want,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
procuring  it  from  a  decodion  of  certain  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  centuryy  fome 
Bramins  of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperftitions  to. 
A(ham^  where  the  people  were  fo  h^ppy  as  to  be 
guided  folely  by  the  dilates  of  natural  reli^oa. 
THq  priefts  perfuaded  them,  that  it  would  be  woft 
agreeable  to  Brama  if  (hey  fubAituted  the  pure  and 
wholfome  fait  of  the  fea  to  that  which  they  ufed. 
The  fovereign  confented  to  this,  on  condition  that 
the  exclufive  trade  fliould  be  in  his  hands ;  thar  ir 
Ihould  only  be  brought  by  the  people  of  Bengal^ 
and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it  ihould  ftop  at  the 
4  frontien 
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^froncicrs  of  his  dominions*  Thus  have  all  thefe 
falfe  rel'^ioDS  been  introduced  by  the  influence  and 
for  the  advantage  of  the  priefts  who  teach^aiid  of  the 
kings  who  admit  them.  Since  this  arrangement  has 
taken  place,  forty  vefleis  from  j  to  606  tons  burden 
each  are  annually  fent  from  the  Ganges  to  Afliam 
laden  with  fait,  which  yields  two  hundred  per  cent, 
profit.  They  receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver,  ivory,  mu(k,  eagle«wood,  gum- 
lac,  and  a  large  quantity  of  filk. 

This  filk,  which  is  fingular  in  its  kind,  requires 
no  trouble ;  it  is  found  on  the  trees  where  the  filk- 
worms  are  produced,  nouriflied^  and  undergo  their 
feveral  metamorphofes.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
other  trouble  but  that  of  coUeAing  it.  The  neg- 
lected cods  produce  a  new  generation ;  during  the 
growth  of  which,  the  tree  puts  forth  new  leaves, 
which  ferve  fuccelTively  for  the  nouriihment  of  the 
young  worms.  Thefe  revolutions  are  repeated 
twelve  times  in  a  year,  but  do  not  produce  fo  fnuch 
in  the  rainy  as  in  the  dry  feafons.  The  fluffs  made 
of  this  filk  have  a  great  deal  of  li}fl;re,  but  do  not 
lad  long. 

E^tCEPTiNG  thefe  two  branches  of  maritime  trade, 
which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been  confined  to 
the  natives  of  the  country,  all  the  reft  of  the  veflels. 
font  from  the  Ganges  to  the  different  fea-ports  of 
India  belong  to.  the  Europeans^  and  are  built  at; 
Pegu. 

Pegv-  is  a  country  fitu^ted  on  the  Gulph  of 
Bengal,  between  the  kingdoms  of  Arracan  and 
Siam;    Revolutions,  which  are  fo  common,  iri  all; 
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the  defpotic  empires  of  Afia,  have  been  here  more 
frequently  repeated  than  in  any  other.  It  has  al- 
ternately been  the  center  of  a  great  power,  and  a 
province  to  feveral  ftates'lcfs  extenfive  than  itfelf. 
It  is  at  prefent  dependent  upon  Ava. 

The  only  port  of  Pegu  that  is  open  to  ftrangcrs 
is  Syrian).     The  Portugucfe,  during  their  profpe* 
rity,   were   long   in  pofleflion  of  it,  and  it   was 
then  in  great  repute.     At  prefent  it  is  fcarce  fre- 
quented but  by  the  Europeans  fettled  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel  and  Bengal.     The  latter  can  only 
fell  there  fome  coarfc  cottons,  nor  would  they  viflt 
it  at  all,  except  for  the  building  or  refitting  of  their 
fliips  i  for  which  purpofe  they  are  furnifhed  with 
all  neceflary  materials  (except  iron  and  cordage^  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  Since 
the  difguft  taken  at  the  high  rate  of  (hip-building 
at  Surat,  Syriam  is  become  a  kind  of  general  dock- 
yard for  all  veflels  employed  in  the  country  trade. 
Their  exports  confift  of  teak  timber,  wax, 
ivory,   fome  calin,  and  an   excellent  oil  for  the 
prefervation   of   fliips..    The  fined  topazes,  fa- 
phires,  amethyfts,  and  rubies,  in  the  world,  come 
from  Pegu.     They  are  feldom   to  be  met  with 
at  Syriam,  nor  can  they  be  had  without  refort- 
ing  to  the  court,  which  is  kept  at  Ava.      The 
Armenians  have  for  fome  time  had  fuch  an  afccn- 
dent,   that  they    make    the  trade  difficult  to  the 
Europeans,  and  even  to  the  Englilh,  who  are  the 
pnly  pcople'that  have  formed  a  fcttlement  at  Pegu. 
A   STILL    more  confiderable  branch  of  com- 
pierce,  which  the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on 
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with  the  reft  of  India,  is  that  of  opium.  Opium  is 
the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  poppy,^  whofe  root  is 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  finger,  abounding,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  the  plant,  with  a  bitter  juice.  The- 
ftem,  which  is  commonly  pliable,  and  fometimes 
rather  bairy,  is  two  cubits  high,  and  produces  leaves- 
refembling  thofe  of  the  lettuce,  oblong,  indented^ 
curled,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  Its  flower  is  in 
the  form  of  a  rofe.  When  the  poppy  is  full  of* 
fap,  a  flight  incifion  is  made  at  the  top,  from 
whence  diftil  fome  drops  of  a  milky  liquor,  which 
is  left  to  congeal,  and  is  afterwards  gathered.* 
This  operation  is  'repeated  three  times,  but  the  pro- 
duce gradually  diminiflies  in  quantity,  nor  is  it  of 
fo  good' a  quality.  When  the  opium  is  gathered^ 
it  is  moiftened  and  kneaded  with  water  or  honey,  till 
it  acquires  the  confiftence,  vifcidity,  and  gloflinefs 
of  pitch  when  it  is  well  prepared,  and  is  then  made 
into  fmall  cakes.  That  which  is  rather  foft,  and 
yields  to  the  touch,  is  inflammable,  of  a  blackifli^ 
brown  colour,  and  has  a  fl:rong  foetid  fmell,  is  ed 
teemed  the  beft;  on  the  contrary,  that  which  is  dry, 
friable,  burnt,  and  mixed  with  earth  and  fand,  is 
thought  good  for  nothing.  According  to  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  preparing  it,  and  the  dofes  in 
which  it  is  given,  it  ftupifies,  excites  agreeable 
ideas,  or  occaiions  madnefs. 

Patna,  fituated  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  is  the 
moft  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for  the  culti- 
vation of  opium.  The  fields  are  covered  with 
it.  Befides  what  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts, 
there  are  annually  three  or  four  thoufand  chefts 
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expoi^ted^  each  weighing  three  hundred  pounds*  It 
fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
livres  *  a' cheft.  This  opium  is  not  purified  like 
that  of  Syria  and  Perfia^  which  we  make  ufe  of  in 
Europe ;  it  is  only  a  paile  that  has  undergone  no 
preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  yirtue^ 
of  purified  opium. 

Ak  exceffive  fondnefs  fot  opium  prevails  in  all 
the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  India.  The  Cbineie 
emperors  have  fuppredfed  it  in  their  dominions^  by 
condemning  to  the  flames  every  veflel  that  imports 
this  fpecies  of  poifon,,  and  every  houfe  that  receives 

• 

tr«  On  the  Malayan  coaft,.  at  Borneo^  the  Moluc- 
cas, Java,  Macaflar,  and  Sumatra^  the  confumptioa 
is  incredible.  Thefe  people  fmcke  it  with  their  to- 
bacco. Thofe  who  are  going  to  perform  Ibme  def- 
perate'aftion  intoxicate  themfclves  with  this  fmoke. 
They  then  encounter  indifcriminately  every  thin£ 
they  meet ;  and  ruih  with  impetuolity  upon  the 
enemy,  through  the  moft  imminent  danger.  The 
Dutch^  who  are  in  poiTeffion  of  almoft  all  the  places 
where  opium  makes  the  greatefthavock,  have  been 
more  intent  on  the  profits  arifing  JFrom  the  fale  of 
this  article,  than  touched  with  cOmpaifion  for  its 
numerous  vidims.  Rather  than  prohibit  the  ufe 
of  it,  they  have  authorized  individuals  to  maf- 
facre  all  thofe  who,  being  difordcred  with  opium, 
♦appear  in  the  ftrcets  armed.  Thus  it  is  that 
fonore  fy  ft  ems  of  legiflation  introduce  and  keep 
up  intoxicating  and  violent  paflions  and  opinions ; 
and  when  once  thefe  have  prevailed  among  the 

^  Between  24I.  and  25I.  on  an  average. 
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people^  nothing  but  death  or  tortiires  can  put  an   '  ^  ^  k 
^nd  to  them. 

Tm£  Dutch  company  formerly  qarried  on  the. 

« 

trade  of  opium  in  their  fettlements.  They  vejide4 
but  little^  becauie  four  hundredi  per  cent,  wa^ 
gained  by  fmuggling  it.  In  1743,  they  refigned  this 
branch  to  a  partkular  fociety,  towhich  they  deliver 
a  certain  quantity  of  opium  at  a  fixed  price.  The 
gains  of  this  fbciety,  which  confifts  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  government  of  Batavia,  are  im* 
inenfe}  no  one  venturing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  their 
refentmentby  purfuing  a  contraband  trade  inconv- 
patible  with  their  interefls.  The  coaft  of  Malacca, 
and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  are  fupplied  with 
opium  by  the  free  Englifh  merchants,  who  gain 
more  by  this  merchandife  than  by  the  common 
cottons  they  bring  to  thefe  difFercnt  markets. 

Th£  Dutch  alfo  fend  rice  and  fugar  to  the 
coafl:  of  Coromandel,  for  which  they  are  paid 
in  ^ecie,  unlefs  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  fome  foreign  merchandife  at  a  cheap 
rate.  They  fend  out  one  or  two  veflcls  laden 
with  rice,  cottons  and  filk  :  the  rice  is  fold  in 
.Ceylon,  the  cottons  at  Malabar,  and  the  filk  at 
Surat;  from  whence  they  bring  back  cotton, 
which  is  ufcfuUy  employed  in  the  coarfer  ma- 
liufafkures  of.  Bengal.  Two  or  three  ihips  laden 
with  rice,'  gum-lac,  and  cotton  duffs  are  fent  to 
Baffora,  and  return  with  dried  fruits,  roic-water, 
jand  a  quantity  of  gold.  The  rich  merchandife 
carried  to  Arabia  is  paid  for  intirely  in  gold  and 
filvcr.    The  trade  of  the  Ganges  with  the  other 
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fca-ports  of  India  brings  twenty*cight  millions  • 
annually  into  Bengal. 

Though  this  trade  paifes  through  the  hands 
of  the  Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their 
proteftion,  it  is  not  intirely  on  their  own  ac- 
count. The  Moguls,  indeed,  who  are  ufually 
fatisfied  with  the  places  they  hold  under  the  go- 
vernment; have  feldom  any  concern  in  thefc 
expeditions ;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  fince  the 
revolutions  in  Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Granges,  to  which  they  formerly  only  made 
voyages,  readily  throw  their  capitals  into  this 
trade.  The  Indians  employ  ftill  larger  fums  in 
it.  The  impoflibility  of  enjoying  their  fortunes 
under  an  oppreflive  government,  does  not  deter 
the  natives  of  this  country  from  labouring  incef- 
fantly  to  increafc  them.  As  they  would  run  too 
great  a  rifque  by  engagfTig  openly  in  trade,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandeftine  me- 
thods. As  foon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Gen- 
toos,  who  know  mankind  better  than  is  coti- 
monly  fuppofed,  ftudy  his  charafter  :  and  if  they 
find  him  frugal,  aftive,  and  well  informed,  offer 
to  2iA  as  his  brokers  and  cafhiers,  and  lend  or 
procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at  in- 
tereft.  This  intereft,  which  is  ufually  nine  per 
cent,  at  leaft,  is  higher,  when  he  is  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  borrowing  of  the  Cheyks, 

These  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  family  of  In- 
dians, who  have,  time  immemorial,  inhabited  tAc 
banks  of  the  Ganges.     Their  riches  have  long 
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ago  procured  them  the  management  of  the  bank  ®  ^jj^  ^ 
belonging  to  the  court,  the  fa^-ming  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  the  direftion  of  the  money, 
which  they  coin  afrefh  every  year,  in  order  to 
receive  annually  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  mint* 
By  uniting  fo  many  advantages,  they  are  ena- 
bled to  lend  the  government,  forty*,  fycty  f, 
or  even  a  hundred  millions  J  at  a  time.  When 
the  government  finds  it  impoffible  to  refund  the 
money,  they  are  allowed  to  indemnify  them- 
felves  by  oppreffing  the  people.  That  fo  pro- 
digious a  capital  fhould  be  preferved  in  the 
center  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  midft  of  revo- 
lutions, appears  incredible.  It  is  not  pofllble 
to  conceive  how  fuch  a  ftrufture  could  be  raifed, 
much  lefs  how  it  could  be  fupported  for  fo  long 
^  time.  To  explain  this  myftery  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  this  family  has  always  maintained 
a  fuperior  influence  at  the  court  of  Delhi  ; 
tthat  the  Nabobs  and  Rajahs  in  Bengal  are  depen- 
dent  upon  it;  that  thofe  who  are  about  the 
perfon  of  the  fubah  have  conftantly  been  its 
creatures ;  and  that  the  fubah  himfclf  has  been 
maintained  or  dethroned  by  the  intrigues  of  this 
family.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  different 
branches  of  it,  and  the  wealth  belonging  to  them 
being  difperfed,  it  has  never  been  poffible  to 
ruin  above  one  half  of  the  family  at  a  time, 
which  would  Hill  have  left  them  more  refources 
than  were  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  purfuc 
f heir  revenge  to  the  utmoft.     The  Europeans  who 
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^  ^11?  ^  frequent  the  Ganges  have  not  been  fuSiciently 
*"  "^'  *  alarmed  at  this  defpotifm,  which  ought  to  baVc 
prevented  them  from  fubmitting  to  a  dependence 
upon  the  Cheyks,  They  have  fallen  into  the 
(hare,  by  borrowing  coniiderable  fums  of  thefc 
avaritious  financiers,  apparently  at  nine>  but  in 
reality  at  thirteen  per  cent,  if  we  take  into  the 
account  the  difference  between  the  money  that 
is  lent  them,  and  that  in  which  they  are  obliged 
to  make  their  payments.  The  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  the  French  and  Dutch  companies 
have  been  kept  within  fome  bounds  \  but  thofe 
of  the  Englifli  company  have  been  unlimited. 
In  1755  they  were  indebted  to  the  Cheyks  about 
eight  and  twepty  millions  *. 

Such  is  the  condufl  of  this  confiderable  ^t 
of  men,  who  are  fole  managers  of  the  European 
trade  at  Bengal.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  fre-. 
c|uentcd  this  rich  country,  had  the  wifdom  to 
eilablifti  themfelves  at  Chatigan,  a  port  fituated 
upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not  far  from  the 
moft  eaftcrn  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  Dutch* 
who,  without  incurring  the  refentment  ^  an 
^nemy  at  th^t  time  fo.  formidablej^^  were  dc- 
Crous  of  iharing  in  their  good  fortune,  were  en- 
gaged in  fearching  for  a  port,  which,  without 
obllrudting  their  plan,  would  expofe  them  the 
kaft  to  hoftilities.  In  1603,  their  attention  was 
direfted  to  Balafore  \  and  all  the  conapanies,  ra-. 
ther  through  imitation  than  in  confequencc  of 
any  well  concerted  fchemes,  followed  their  ex-. 
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ample.  Experience  taught  chem  the  propriety  book 
of  fixing  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  markets  from 
whence  they  had  their  merchandife ;  and  they  failed 
up  that  branch  of  the  Ganges,^  which  feparating 
itfelf  from  the  main  rirer  at  Mourcha  above  Caffim« 
buzar,  falls  into  the  lea  near  Bala(bre  under  the 
name  of  the  river  Hughly.  The  government  of 
the  country  permitted  them  to  ereA  warehoufes 
wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufaftures>  and 
to  fortify  themfelves  upon  this  river. 

The  firft  town  that  is  met  within  paflingup  the 
river  is  Calcutta^  the  principal  fettlement  of  the 
Englifh  company.  The  air  here  is  unhealthy,  the 
water  brackifli,  the  anchorage  not  very  fafe^  and 
the  neighbouring  country  affords  but  few  manu- 
faAures#  Notwithftanding  thefe  inconveniences^ 
great  numbers  of  rich  Armenian^  Mooriih^  and 
India  merchants^  invited  by  the  proipeft  of  li- 
berty and  fecurity,  have  fixed  thcir.refidence.  here. 
The  people  have  multiplied  in  proportion  through 
a  territory  of  three  or  four  leagues  in  circumfe^ 
rence^  of  which  the  company  are  the  fole  fove- 
reigns.  The  fortrefshas  this  advantage^  that  the 
veflels  bound  to  the  European  lettlements  are 
obliged  to  pafs  under  its  cannon* 

Six  leagues  higher  is  fituated  Frederic  Nagore 
founded  by  the  Danes  in  1756,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  place  of  an  ancient  fettlement,  where  they 
could  not  maintain  their  ground.  This  new  efta- 
blifliment  has  not  yet  acquired  any  importance, 
ftnd  there  is  all  the  reafon  imaginable  to  believe, 
that  it. will  never  become  confiderable. 

Chan* 
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Chandernagorb,  which  lies  two  leagues  and 
an  half  higher,  belongs  to  the  French.  It  has  the 
difadvantage  of  being  fomewhat  exposed  on  the 
weftern  fidej  but  its  harbour  is  excellent,  and  the 
air  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gangds.  Whenever  any  building  h  undertaken 
that  requires  ftrength>  it  muil  here,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  Bengal^  be  built  upon  piles :  it 
being  impoffible  to  di^  three  or  four  feet  deep 
without  coming  at  water.  This  diftrid,  which 
is  hardly  a  league  in  circumference,  has  been 
crouded  with  manufadures  ever  fince  the  invafioti 
of  the  Marattas  obliged  the  natives  of  the  country 
to  retire  hither  for  refuge^  Here  is  a  l^ge  manu- 
fafture  of  handkerchiefs,  and  ftriped  muflins; 
which  have,  indeed,  rather  degenerated  fince 
their  removal.  This  adbive  fpifit  of  induftry  has 
not,  however,  made  Chandernagore  the  rival  of 
Calcutta,  whofe  immenfe  riches  enable  it  to  un- 
dertake the  moll  extenfive  commercial  enter- 
prizes. 

At  tht  diftanee  of  a  mile  from  Chandernagore^ 
is  Chirlfura,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dougli^ 
being  fituatcd  near  the  fuburbs  of  that  antiently 
renowned  city.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  pof- 
feffions  there^  but  merely  their  fort ;  the  terri- 
tory round  it,  depending  on  the  government  of  .the 
country,  whieh  hath  frequently  made  it  feel  its 
power  by  its  extortions.  Another  inconvenience 
attending  this  fettlement  is  a  fand-bank  that  pre- 
vents Ihips  from  coming  up  to  it ;  they  proceed 
no  further  than  Tulta,   which  is  twenty  m^s 
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below  Calcutta,  and  this  of  courfe  occafions  an    ^  ^^^  ^ 
additional  expence  to  the  government. 

The  Pprtugucfe  had  formerly  made  Bandel^ 
which  is  eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  above  the  Hughly^ 
the  principal  feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag  is  - 
ftill  difplayed,  and  there  are  a  few  unhappy  wretches 
*  remaining  there,  who  have  forgotten  their  country 
after  having  been  forgotten  by  it.  This  faftory 
has  no  other  employment  than  that  of  fupplying 
the  Moors  and  the  Dutch  with  miftrefles. 

Except  in  the  months  of  Oftober,  November, 
and  December,  when  the  frequent  and  almoft 
continued  hurricanes  render  the  Gulph  of  Bengal 
impradicable ;  European  ihips  may  enter  the 
.  Ganges  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Thofe 
that  defign  to  go  up  the  river,  previoufly  touch  at 
Point  Palmiras,  where  they  are  received  by  pilots 
of  their  own  nation  who  refide  at  Balafore.  The 
money  they  convey  is  put  on  board  fome  floops 
of  between  (ixty  and  a  hundred  tons  belonging  to 
the  harbour,  which  always  precede  the  Ihips. 
The  paffage  into  the  river  Hughly  lies  through  a 
narrow  ftraight  between  two  fand-banks.  The  fliips 
ufed  formerly  to  come  to  an  anchor  at  Culpy,  but 
time  has  worn  off  the  dread  of  thofc  currents, 
quickfands,  and  ihoals  that  feemed  to  choke  up 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  ftiips  have 
been  brought  up  to  their  refpeftive  places  of  defti- 
nation.  This  boldnefs  has  occafioned  many  Ihip- 
wrecks;  but  in  proportion  as  more  experience  has 
been  gained,  and  the  fpirit  ofobfervation  has  been 
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carried  further^  accidents  of  diat  kind  have  been 
lefs  frequent.  It  is  co  be  hoped  that  tht  exampk 
of  admiral  Watfon,  vbo  failed  as  high  as  Chandcr- 
nagore  in  a  ieventy^un*lhip»  will  not  be  focgottcn  ; 
as  a  proper  attention  to  it  would  fiive  a  great  deal 
of  time,  trouble  and  expenee, 

BssiPfis  this  great  channel,  there  is  anotheir  by 
which  goods  may  be  brought  from  the  places  which 
furntib  them  to  the  principal  fettlement  of  each 
company.  For  this  purpofi*  a  number  of  ftnall  fleets 
are  employed,  confining  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  vef- 
fels,  and  ibmetimes  QK)re.  Thefe  are  naanned  with 
black  or  white  foldiers,  in  order  to  check  the  infa* 
liable  avarice  of  the  Nabobs  and  R^jas  they  meet 
with  in  their  paflage.  The  goods  purchafed  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Ganges,  at  Patna  and  Caffimbu^ 
2ar,  are  carried  down  the  river  Hughly  :  thofe  pur* 
chafed  near  the  other  branches  of  the  Ganges,  which 
are  all  navigable  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
and  conamunicate  with  each  other,  efpedally  co- 
wards the  lower  divifioa  of  that  river,  arc  convey- 
ed into  the  Hughly  by  Rangafoubi  and  Batatola^ 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  iea.  From 
thence  they  axe  carried  up  the  ftreasn  to  the  prin* 
cipal  fettlement  bekmguig  to  each  nation. 

The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  eon6ft  of 
mufk,  gum^lac,  nicaragua  wood,  pepper,  cowries^ 
and  feme  other  articles  of  leis  importance  brought 
thither  from  other  places.  Thofe  that  are  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  country  are  borax,  fair- 
petre,  filk,  filk-ftuSs,  muflins  and  feveral  ^^ 
rent  lores  of  cottons. 

The 
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The  borax  which  is  fouiKi  in  the  province  of  ^  ^^^  ^ 
Patna,  is  a  faline  fubftance^  which  the  chymift  in  * — »'— ' 
Europe  have  in  vain  attempted  to  counterfeit. 
Some  of  them  take  it  for  an  alkaline  fait,  which  is 
found  completely  formed  in  the  rich  country  of 
Indoftan ;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the  produce  of 
volcanoes,  or  fubterraneous  fires. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  borax  is  of  great  ufe  in  the 
working  of  metals  by  facilitating  their  fufion  and 
purification.  Thie  fubftartce  being  quickly  vitrified 
by  the  afiiort  of  fire,  attrafts  the  heterogeneous 
particles  that  are  intermixed  with  thefe  metals,  and 
l^cduces  them  to  dfofs.  The  borax  is  likewife  ab- 
folucely  neceflary  in  the  efTaying  of  mines^  and  the 
ibldering  of  metals.  The  Dutch  alone  have  the  fc- 
crct  of  refining  it,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  com* 
municated  to  them  by  fome  Venetian  families  that 
came  to  fcek  that  liberty  in  the  united  provinces 
-which  they  did  not  enjoy  under  the  tyranny  of  their 
own  ariftocratical  government. 

Saltpetre  is  likewife  the  produce  of  Patna. 
It  is  exfirafted  from  a  clay,  which  is  either  black, 
whitifti  or  red.  The  manner  of  refining  it  is  by 
digging  a  large  pit,  in  which  the  nitrous  earth  is 
depofited,  and  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  kept  ftirred  till  it  comes  to  a  eonfiftency. 
.The  water  having  drawn  out  all  the  falts,  and  the 
^rofler  parts  fubfiding  at  the  bottom,  the  more 
-fluid  particles  are  taken  out  and  put  into  another 
pit  not  fo. large  as  the  former.  This  fubftance 
having  undergone  a  fecond  purification,  the  clear 
water  that  fwims  on  the  top,   and  is  totally  im- 

VoL.  L  F  f  pregnated 
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pregnated  with  nitre,  is  taken  oiT,  and  boiled  itk 
caldrons  ;  it  is  fkimmed  while  it  is  boiling,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  a  nitrous  fait  is  obtained  infinitely 
fuperior  to  any  that  is.  found  elfcwhere.  The  Eu- 
ropeans export  about  ten  millions  of  pounds  for  the 
ufe  of  their  fettlements  in  Afia,  or  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  their  refpe£fcive  countries.  It  is  bought 
upon  the  fpot  for  three-lbls*  a  pound,  at  the  moft^ 
and  is  fold  again  to  us  for  ten  -j*  at  the  lealt.^ 

Cassimbuzar,  which  isgrown  rich  by  the  ruin 
of  Malda  and  Rajamahal,.is  the  general  market  for 
Bengal  filk,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  fupplied 
from  that  territory.  The  filk-worms  are  brought 
up  and  fed  there  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other 
places ;  iDut  the  heat  of  the  climate  hatches  them 
and  brings  them  to  perfedbion  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  A  great  quantity  of  filk  and  cotton  ftulft 
are  manufadtured  here,,  which  are  circulated 
through  part  of  Aiia  :  thofe  that  are  made  entirely 
of  filk,  are  for  the.  moil  part  carried  to  Delhi*^ 
They  ate  prohibited  in  France;  and  throughout 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  confumption  in  thefe  ar- 
ticles is  almoft  entirely  confined  to  a  few  armozeens 
and  a  prodigious;  number  of  handkerchiefs.  As 
for  the  unwrought  filk,  the  quantity  confumed  ia 
the  European  manufadures  may  be  estimated  at 
three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weighty 
If  is  in  general  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  ill  twifted, 
and  takes  no  glofs  in  dying.  It  is  of  little  ufe  ex- 
cept for  the  woof  in  brocades;  and  is  fold  vpoix 
the  fpot  from  272  to  288  livres  J  a  quintal.    Tbc 

*  id.  I        f  5d.  it  From  III.  18  s.  to  111.  12 s. 
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^companies  that  have  a   capital,  and  induftry  and   ^  ^^^  ^ 
Ikill  fufficient  to  twiiS:  it  in  their  own  warehoufes, 
obtain  it  at  a  cheaper  rate* 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  ufelefs  talk  to  ehu- 
iTierate  all  the  places  where  ticken  and  cottons,  fit 
for  table  linnen,  or  intended  to  be  worn  plain, 
painted  or  printed,  are  manufaftured*  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  Dacca^  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  general  mart  of  Bengal,  where  tht 
greateft  variety  of  fineft  cottons  are  to  be  met 
'With,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance* 
•'  This  town  is  fituated  in  twenty-four  degrees 
north  latitude.  The  fertility  of  its  foil>  and  the  ad^ 
vantages  of  its  fituatioh  haVe  long  fince  made  it  the 
center  of  an  extenfive  commerce^  The  courts  of 
Delhi  dnd  Muxadavad  are  furnilhed  from  thence 
with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  confumption. 
They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on  the  fpot  to 
Superintend  the  manufacture  of  them  ;  who  has  an 
authority  independent  of  the  magiftrate  over  the 
brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  HI  the  work- 
men, whofe  bufinefs  has  any  relation  to  the  objeft  of 
his  commiflion.  Thefe  unhappy  people  are  forbid- 
den, tinder  pecuniary  and  corporal  penalties,  to  fell 
to  any  perfon  whatever  a  piece  exceeding  the  value 
of  72  livres  •:  nor  <ian  they,  but  by  dint  of  ittoney, 
relieve  themfelves  from  this  oppreffion. 

In  .  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  Euro- 
pean companies  treat  with  Moorifh  brokers  fettled 
upon  the  fpot,  and  appointed  by  the  government. 

•  Three  guineas. 
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B'O  o  K  They  likewife  lend  their  name  to  the  individuals  of 
their  own  nation  as  well  as  to  Indians  and  Armenians 
living  in  their  fettlements,  who,  without  this  pre- 
caution, would  infallibly  be  plundered.  The  Moors 
thcmfelvcs,  in  their  private  tranfadions,  frequently 
avail  themfelves  of  the  fame  pretence,  that  they 
may  pay  only  two  inftead  of  five  per  cent. 

A  DISTINCTION  is  obfcTved,  in  their  contrafh, 
between  the  cottons  that  are  befpoken,  and  thofe 
"which  the  weaver  ventures,  in  fomc  places,  to 
manufadture  upoa  his  own  account.  The  lengthy 
the  number  of  threads,  and  the  price  of  the  for- 
mer are  fixed:  nothing  further  than  the  com- 
miflion  for  the  latter  is  ftipulated,  becaufe  it  i^ 
impoflible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.  Thofe 
nations  that  make  a  point  of  having  fine  goods, 
take  proper  meafures,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  advance  money  to  their  workmen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  The  weavers,  who  in  general 
have  but  little  employment  at  that  time,  perform 
their  work  with  lefs  hurry  than  in  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December,  when  the  de- 
mand  is  prefling. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached, 
and  others  half  bleached.  It  were  to  be  wiihed, 
that  this  cuftom  might  be  altered.  It  is  very 
common  to  fee  cottons,  that  look  very  beautiful^ 
go  off  in  the  bleaching.  Perhaps  the  manufac- 
turers and  brokers  forefee  how  they  will  turn  out: 
but  the  Europeans  have  not  fo  exquifite  a  touc}^ 
nor  fuch  an  experienced  eye  as  to  difcern  this,  ft 
is  a  circumftancc  peculiar  to  India,  that  cottons,  of 

what 
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what  kind  foevcr  they  are,  can  never  be  well 
bleached  and  prepared  but  in  the  place  where  they 
are  manufaftured.  If  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
get  damaged  before  they  are  fliipped  for  Europe, 
chcy  muft  be  fent  back  to. the  places  from  whence 
they  came. 

Among  the  cottons  purchafed  at  Dacca,  the 
plain  ftriped  and  worked  muflins  are,  beyond  all 
comparifon,  of  the  greateft  importance.  Bengal 
is  the  fole  country  in  India  where  they  are  made, 
as  it  produces  the  only  cotton  proper  for  that  ma- 
nufafturc.  It  is  planted  at  the  end  of  oflober, 
and  gathered  in  February;  when  it  is  prepared 
with  all  expedition,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the 
loom  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
This  is  the  rainy  feafon;  and  as  the  cotton  fhrinks 
more,  and  is  lefs  apt  to  brieak  at  this  time,  it  is 
therefore  the  fitteft  for  the  purpofc  of  manufac- 
turing muflins.  The  artifts  who  work  at  other 
feafons  of  the  year,  give  the  cotton  its  requifite 
degree  of  moiftnefs,  by  dipping  the  part  imme- 
diately under  the  warp  into  water.  In  this  fenfe 
we  are  to  undcrftand  what  is  faid  of  fabricating 
muflins  in  water. 

To  whatever  degree  of  finenefs  thefe  cottons 
have  been  brought,  it  is  certain  it  falls  very  fliort 
of  the  pcrfeftion  of  which  they  are  capable.  The 
pradtice  of  the  government  in  obliging  the  belt 
manufa&ures  to  work  on  its  account,  in  paying 
chem  ill,  and  Jceeping  them  iii  a  ftatc  of  captivity, 
makes  them  afraid  of  difplaying  stoo  much  flcill. 
A  prevailing  fpirit  of  reftraint  and  rigour  ftifles 

F  f  3  induflry, 
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^nif^    induftry,  which  though  the  daughter  of  ncceflicjr, 
w     -         is  at  the  fame  time  the  companion  of  liberty. 

The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  lay  no 
great  ilrefs  upon  the  embroidered  work  wrought 
upon  muilins:  and  the  people  of  the  country,  the 
Moors^  Patans,  and  Armenians,  who  give  largi) 
orders,  follow  their  example,  and  take  them  as 
they  find  them.  This  indifference  hinders  the 
progrcfs  of  the  art  of  embroidery.  The  Europeans 
agree  for  embroideries  as  they  do  for  muflins  and 
pther  merchandife,  with  brokers  authorized  by  the 
government,  to  which  they  pay  an  annual  contri* 
bution  for  this  cxclufive  privilege*  Thefe  agents 
alTign  to  the  women  the  pieces  defigned  for  low 
ctnbroidery,  and  thpfe  in  chain-work  to  the  men. 
The  Europeans  frequently  content  themfelves  with 
Indian  patterns ;  at  other  times  they  fend  patterns 
for  ftripes  and  embroideries. 

The  fum  total  of  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal 
by  the  European  nations  amounted,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  no  more  than  twenty  millions  of  livres*. 
One  third  of  this  fum  was  paid  in  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, woollens,  and  Dutch  fpices :  the  remainder  was 
difcharged  in  money.  Since  the  Englifh  have 
.made  themfelves  mafters  of  this  rich  country,  its 
exports  have  been  increaied;  and  its  imports  di- 
minifhed,  becaufe  the  conquerors  have  carried 
away  a  greater  quantity  of  merchandife,  and  pay 
for  it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  tte 
country.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  re- 
volution in  the  trade  of  Bengal  has  Hot  arrifed  at 

its 
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Its  crifis,   and  that  fooner  or  later  it  will  be  at-   *  ^ J^l  ^ 

M.JL  Jl* 

tended    with   more  important  confequences   and   '^ — ^—^ 

To  maintain  their  correfpondence  with  this  vaft  Engiifh  fct- 
country,  and  their  other  Aliatic  fettlements,  the  stl°HckL. 
Englilh  company  have  fixed  upon  St.  Helena  as  a 
-place  of  refrelhment.  This  ifland  which  is  only  bc- 
-tween  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, lies  in  fifteen  degrees  fifty  minutes  fouth  lati- 
tude, between  Africa  and  A  merica,  and  almoft  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  thofe  two  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Port^iguefe,  who  difco- 
vered  it  in  1^02,  ever  eflabliQied  a  colony  there;  but 
it  is  certain  that,  agreeable  to  their  ufual  method, 
they  put  on  fhore  fome  cattle  and  poultry  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ftiips  that  might  touch  there.  Thcfe  conve- 
nicncies  invited  the  Dutch  to  form  a  fmall  fettle- 
ment  upon  jthe  ifland,  which  they  were  afterwards 
difpoflcfled  of  by  the  Englifh^  whoJiavc  been  fettled 
•there  ever  fince  the  year  1673. 

Thouh  St.  Helena  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
a  large  rock,  beaten  on  all  fides  by  the  waves,  it 
is  neverthelefs  a  delightful  fpot.  The  climate  is 
more  temperate  than  might  be  expefted  5  the  foil, 
which  is  only  a  foot  ^nd  a  half  deep,  is  covered 
with  citrons,  palms,  pomegranates  and  other  trees, 
laden  yritb  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  fame  time; 
while  ftreaniis  pf  excellent  water,  which  nature 
has  diftributed  better  than  art  could  have  done, 
enliven  the  whole  fcence.  Thofe  who  are  born  in 
this  fortunate  abode  enjoy  a  perfeft  ftate  of  health; 
paffcngers  arc  here  cured  of  their  difordcrs,  parti- 

Ff4  cularly 
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BOOK  cularly  of  the  fcurvy.    Four  hundred  families  coair 
%r^^   pofed  of  Englilh^   and  of  French  refugees,  culti- 
vate vegetables,  and  breed  cattle,  which  arc  of  an 
exquifite  flavour,  and  of  great  fervice  to  the  Ihips 
crews  that  put  in  there.     This  fettlement,  which 
nature  and  art  have  united  to  render  almoft  impreg- 
nable, has,  however,  one  grand  defeft;    the  fliip§ 
that  return  from  India  to  Europe  land  there  with 
jcafc  and  fecurity,  but  the  outward-bound  Ihips  can- 
not reach  this  afylum,  being  ftrongly  repelled  by 
winds  and  adverfe  currents.     To  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences attending  fo  long  a  voyage,  when  made 
without  flopping,    feveral  of  them  put  in  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;    others,    particularly  thofe 
bound  to  Arabia  and  Malabar,  take  in  refrefhments 
at  the  iflands  of  Comora. 
The  ufcthe       These  iflands,  that  lie  in  the  Mozambique  chan- 
makeofthc  i^^l,  bctwcen  tlic  coaft  of  Zanguebarand  Madagaf- 
pomtraf      ^ar,  are  five  in  number ;    the  principal  one,  fron^ 
which  this  fmall  archipelago  takes  its  name,  is  little 
known.    The  Portuguefe,  who  difcovered  it  in  the 
courfe  of  their  firft  expeditions,  brought  the  name  of 
Europeans  into  fuch  detcftation  by  their  cruelties, 
that  all  who  have  fince  ventured  to  go  on  fhore  there 
have  either  been  maffacrcd  or  very  ill  treated.    It 
has  accordingly  been  quite  forfaken.   The  iflands  of 
Mayota,  Moeti,  and  Anju^n,  are  not-more  frequent- 
ed, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
them,  and  the  want  of  a  fafe  anchorage.    The  Eng» 
li(h  veffcls  put  in  at  the  ifland  of  Joanna, 

Here  it  is  that,    within  the  compafs  of  tlurty 
leagues,  nature  dilplays  all  her  riches,    wit/i  all 

her 
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Jicr  fimplicity.  Hills  that  are  ever  green,  and  ^  ^  J^  ^ 
rallies  that  are  always  gay,  every  where  prefent  a 
variety  of  delightful  landfcapes.  Thirty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  diftributed  into  feventy-three 
villages,  fliare  its  produ&ions.  They  fpeak  the 
Arabic  language,  and  their  religion  is  a  very  cor-^ 
rupt  fort  of  Mohammcdifm  ;  their  moral  prin- 
ciples are  more  refined  than  they  ufually  are  in  this 
part  of  the  globe ;  the  habit  they  have  contracfled 
of  living  upon  milk  and  vegetables  has  given  them 
an  unconquerable  averfion  for  labour.  This  lazinefs 
is  the  caufe  of  a  particular  air  of  confequence,  which 
confifts,  among  perfons  of  diftinftion,  in  fufiering 
the  nails  to  grow  to  an  immoderate  length.  In 
.order  that  this  negligence  may  have  the  appear- 
ance of  beauty,  they  tinge  their  nails  with  a 
yellowifli  red,  which  they  extradt  from  a  fhrub. 

These  people,  born  to  be  indolent,  have  loft 
that  liberty  which  they,  doubtlefs,  came  hither  to 
.enjoy  from  a  neighbouring  continent,  of  which 
they  were  the  original  inhabitants.  An  Arabian 
trader,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  having  killed  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  at  Mozambique,  threw 
himfelf  into  a  boat,  which  chance  condufted  to 
Joanna.  This  ftranger  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  his 
fuperior  abilities,  and  the  afliftance  of  a  few  of  his 
countrymen,  that  he  acquired  an  abfolute  autho- 
rity, which  is  ftill  maintained  by  his  grandfon. 
The  change  in  the  government  did  not  at  all  di- 
minifh  the  liberty  and  fecurity  enjoyed  by  the 
Englilh,  who  landed  upon  the  ifland.  They  con- 
tinued to  put  their  fick  on  Ihore  without  molefta- 

tion. 
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tiou,  where  the  wljolefom/cnefs  of  the  air,  the  c;t- 
cellcnce  of  the  fruits,  provifions,  and  water,  fooii 
reftored  them  to  health.  They  were  only  obliged  to 
give  a  higher  price  for  thp  provifions  they  wanted^ 
for  which  the  following  reafons  may  be  affigned. 

The  Arabians  having  been  induced  to  frequent 
an  ifland  governed  by  ^  Arab,  have  brought  the 
Indian  manufadhires  into  vogue  ;  and  as  the  cow- 
ries, cocoa-nuts,  and  other  commodities  they  re- 
ceived in  exchange,  were  not  fufficient  to  defray 
the  expcnce  of  this  article  of  luxury,  the  iQanders 
have  been  obliged  to  demand  money  for  their 
goats  and  poultry,  which  they  before  exchanged 
for  glafs  beads,    and  other  baubles  pf  as  little 
value.     This  innovation  has  not,  however,  made 
the  Englifti  defert'a  place  of  refrefhment,  which 
has  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  being  at 
too  great  a  diflance  from  our  latitude;. 
TheEngiiOi       A  SIMILAR  inconvcniencc  did  not  prevent  the 
leave  the      Englifh  company  from  cxtcndmg  their  trade  very- 
trade  to  pri-  confiderably.     The  intercourfe  carried  on  bctwceii 

rate  adven-  r  t     j  •  j  i  /•        <■ 

turcn.  .one  port  of  India  and  another  was  too  confined, 
and  of  too  little  confeqgence,  to  engage  their  at- 
tention for  any  long  time.  They  were  foon  fuf- 
ficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  for 
their  interft  to  continue  this  kind  of  commerce  j 
and  therefore  invited  the  private  traders  of  their 
own  nation  to  embark  in  it.  They  lent  them 
their  afllflance,  by  taking  a  ihare  in  their  expedi- 
tions, and  granting  them  privileges  on  board  their 
own  fleets,  and  frequently  even  undertook  to  be 
the  carriers  of  their  merchandife  at  a  low  freight. 

Thia 
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This  generous  behaviour  reufulting  from  a  national  ^  ^j^  ^ 
Ipirit,  and  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  ^  ^^[ 
other  companies,  quickly  gave  aftivity,  ftrength, 
and  credit,  to  the  Englifli  fettlements.  Their 
free  merchants  were  foon  in  pofleflion  of  a  dozen 
brigantines,  that  were  employed  within  the  Ganges, 
or  were  difpatched  from  thence  to  Acham>  Keda, 
Johor  and  Ligor.  They  fitted  out  an  equal  number 
of  larger  veflels  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay, which  frequented  all  the  fea-ports  in  the  eaft. 
Thefe  veffejs  would  have  been  ftill  more  numerous, 
had  not  the  company  exacted  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 
in  all  the  places  where  they  had  fettlements,  and 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  all  the  remittances 
made  by  the  free  merchants  to  the  capital.  When 
their  neceffities  did  not  compel  them  to  remit 
part  of  thefe  unreafonable  demands,  thefe  mer- 
chants lent  their  money  upon  bottomry,  fbme- 
times  to  pther  European  merchants  that  wanted 
it,  but  moft  frequently  to  the  captains  of  fhips 
belonging  to  their  own  nation,  who,  not  being 
ftriftly  dependent  upon  the  company,  can  traffic . 
for  others  in  the  voyages  they  make  for  them. 

At  its  firft  rife,  this  great  body  was  ambitious   Thrcompi. 
of  maintaining  a  maritime  force.     This  was  quite   Tmpiopcr  to 
laid  afide  when  they  refumed  their  operations  in   their  navy. 
the  time  of  the  Proteftor.    Having  nothing  then 
in  view  but  profit,  they  refolved  to  embark  the 
goods  on  private  bottoms  ;  and  what  was  then 
done  through  neceflity,  has  fince  been  continued 
through  ceconomy.      There  are  merchants  who 
furnifli  therp  with  fhips,  completely  rigged  and 

victualled. 
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^  ni^  ^  vidualled,  to  carry  out  to  India,  and  bring  back 
to  Europe^  fuch  a  number  of  tons  as  they  con- 
tra&  for.  The  time  they  are  to  flay  at  the  place 
of  their  deftination  is  always  fixed.  Thofe  which 
happen  to  have  no  cargo  to  bring  back,  are  ufuaily 
hired  by  fome  free  merchant,  who  engages  to 
indemnify  the  owner.  Thefe  are  always  the  firfl 
fent  home  the  following  year,  to  prevent  their 
rigging  from  being  too  much  worn.  In  cafes  of 
neceffity  the  company  will  equip  them  out  of  their 
own  ftorehoufes ;  but  they  require  the  payment  of 
a  flipulated  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  them. 
The  yeffels  employed  in  this  navigation  carry 
from  fix  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden.  At  their 
departure  the  company  occupy  juft  fo  much  room 
as  is  fufEcient  to  hold  their  iron,  their  lead,  their 
copper,  their  woollens,  and  Madeira  wine,  which 
are  the  only  merchandife  they  fend  to  India*  The 
owners  are  allowed  to  ftore  the  remaining  part  of 
each  vefTel  with  the  provifions  neceffary  for  fo 
long  a  voyage,  and  any  other  article^  which  the 
fociety  they  are  concerned  for  do  not  trade  in.  On 
their  return;  they  have  likewife  a  right  to  affign  to 
any  ufe  they  think  proper  a  fpacc  equal  to  thirty 
tons,  which,  by  their  contradt,  is  refervcd  to 
themfclvcs :  they  may  even  take  in  the  fame  articles 
as  are  embarked  for  the  company.  Till  lately 
they  ufcd  to  pay  the  company  thirty  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  thefe  commodics ;  but  fince  the  2ifl 
of  Odtobcr  1773,  this  duty  has  been  reduced  to 
one-half.  It  was  thought  that  this  indulgence 
would  difpofc  the  owners  and  their  agents  more 

2  punftually 
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pundtually  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  would  ^  ^^^  ^ 
put  a  ftop  to  fraudulent  importations.  The  fpirit  ^— v— ^ 
of  humanity,  which  is  more  common  in  free  ftates 
than  in  others,  has  in  England  given  rife  to  a  very 
commendable  cuftom :  the  furgcon  of  each  fhip 
that  arrives  from  India  receives,  befides  his  pay, 
twenty-two  livres  ten  fols  *,  by  way  of  gratuity 
for  every  man  in  the  fhip's  company  whom  he 
brings  back  to  Europe. 

The  company,  difengaged  from  the  trouble  Capital o£ 

tnc  con* 

ncceffarily  attending  the  maintenance  of  a  navy,  pany. 
as  well  as  from  the  country  trade  in  India,  had  no 
other  obje£t  to  take  up  their  attention  than  the 
commerce  carried  on  diredly  between  Europe  and 
Afia.     They  entered  upon  it  with  a  capital  of 
8,32!2,547  livres  10  fols  j";    and,  in  1676,  having  ' 
by  fortunate  events  been  enabled  to  make  a  divi- 
fion  of  cent,  per  cent,  they  thought  it  moft  for  their 
intercft  to  double  their  capital.     This  capital  ftill 
kept  increafing,  till  in  1702  the  two  companies  that 
had  fo  obftinately  oppofed  each  other,  threw  their 
wealth,  their  plans,  and  their  hopes,  into  one  com-   . 
mon  ftock.     It  has  fince  rifen  to  feventy-two  mil- 
lions J  divided   into  fh ares,  originally  of  1,1 25 H, 
and  afterwards  of  2,250  livres  §. 

The  trade  was,  in  the  beginning,  carried  on   Extent  of 
ivith  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs,  notwithftanding  the  ny^^rTd*" 
Irnallncfs  of  their  ftock.     As  early  as  the  year 
1628,    the  company  employed  twelve  thoufand 
cons    of  Ihipping,   and   four  thoufand  feamen. 

•  Kcar  20  (hillings. J        f  364,111!.  9d.  J.        +  3,150,000!. 
IJ  Kot  quite  5Cl.  §  Not  quite  tcoL 
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B  o  o  K    Xheir  expeditions  varied  in  an  inconceivable  man- 
in.  ^ 

ner  -,  and  were  more  or  Icfs  confiderable,  according 
to  the  ignorance  or  capacity  of thofc  who  conduced 
them ;  the  different  ftate's  of  peace  or  war,  the 
profperity,  or  misfortune  of  the  mother  country, 
the  fondnefs  or  indifference  of  the  Europeans  fonr 
Indian  manufaftures ;  and  the  different  degrees 
of  competition  they  tntt  with  from  other  nations. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  prcfeAt  century,  thefc 
changes  have  been  neither  fo  frequent,  nor  io  re- 
markable. The  trade  has  been  eflablifhed  upon 
^  a  more  firm  bafis,  and  the  fales  have  rifeii  to 
feventy-eight  millions  *. 

The  increafe  of  their  trade  would  have  been" 
ftill  greater,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reftraints  that 
were  laid  upon  it.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  thefc 
would  be  too  long  and  too  minute  a  tafk.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  mention,  that  every  fhip  returning 
from  India  is  obliged  to  unlade  in  England^  and 
that  thofe  which  bring  prohibited  goods  are  com- 
pelled to  land  them  at  the  port  of  London.  The 
cottons  and  fluffs  that  come  from  thefc  countries 
pay  very  high  duties  ;  thofe  levied  upon  tea  arc 
ftill  higher.  If  the  government  hoped,  by  lajring 
on  fo  enormous  a  tax,  to  abate  the  exceffive  fbnd- 
nefs  of  the  people  for  this  liquor^  its  expeftationa 
have  not  been  anfwered. 

Tea  whas  introduced  into  England  by  the  Lords 
Arlington  and  Offory,  who  imported  it  from  Hol- 
land in  1666,  and  their  ladies  brought  it  into 
faihion  among  people  of  their  own  rank.     Atthzt 
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time  it  fold  in  London  for  fixty-feven  or  fixty-eight  ^  o  o  k 
livrcs  *  a  pound,  though  it  coft  but  three  or  four  at 
Batavia.  Notwithftanding  the  price  was  kept  up 
with  very  little  variation,  the  fondnefs  for  this  Ir- 
quor  gained  ground ;  it  was  not,  however,  brought 
into  common  ufe  till  towards  the  year  17 15,  when 
green  tea  began  to  be  drunk,  whereas  till  then  no 
fort  was  known  but  the  bohea.  The  fondnefs  for 
this  Afiatic  plant  has  fince  become  univerfal.  Per-* 
haps,  the  phrenzy  is  not  without  its  inconveniences ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  contributed 
more  to  the  fobriety  of  the  nation  than  the  fevereft 
laws,  the  moft  eloquent  harangues  of  chriftian 
orators,  or  the  beft  treatifes  of  morality. 

In  1766  fix  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were 
brought  from  China  by  the  Engliih,  four  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Dutch,  two  millions 
four  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Swedes,  the  fame 
quantity  by  the  Danes,  and  two  millions  one 
hundred  thoufand  by  the  French.  The  fum  total 
of  thefe  quantities  amounts  to  feventeen  millions 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  preference 
given  by  moft  nations  to  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
other  liquors,  joined  to  a  feries  of  obfervations 
carefully  purfued  for  feveral  years,  and  the  moft 
exa&  calculations  that  can  poflibly  be  made  in 
fuch  complicated  cafes,  inclines  us  to  think  that 
the  whole  confumption  throughout  Europe  does 
not  exceed  five  millions  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  In  this  cafe,  that  of  Great  Britain  muft 
be  twelve  millions. 

•  About  3L 
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It  is  univerfally. allowed,  that  there  are  at  leaft 
two  millions  in  the  mother  country^  and  a  million 
in  the  colonies,  which  conftantly  drnk  tea.  It  is 
not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  each  mdividual 
of  thefe  confumes  four  pounds  in  a  year;  but 
jQiouId  the  quantity  be  fomcthing  lefs,  the  de- 
ficiency is  fupplied  by  thofe  who  are  lefs  attached 
to  it,  and  who  for  this  reafon  have  not  been  taken 
into  the  account.  A  pound  of  tea,  which  coils 
only  thirty  fols*  in  the  eaft,  conftantly  fells  in 
England  for  fix  livxes  ten  fols  -f^  including  the  du- 
ty :  confequcntly  the  rage  for  this  Afiatic  plant 
cofts  the  nation  about  feventy-two  millions  J. 

To  oppofc  the  entries  of  the  cuftom-houfe  to  this 
computation  would  argue  cither  ignorance  or  arti- 
fice. It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  the  duties, 
which,  according  to  this  calculation,  ought  to  be 
about  18,000,000  livres  H,  is  hardly  half  fo  much; 
but  the  contraband  trade  in  this  commodity  carried 
on  in  England  is  notorious.  The  government  it* 
felf  is  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  that,  in  order 
to  leffen  it,  it  has  lately  lowered  the  duty  twenty 
fols  §  a  pound.  In  all  probability  it  would  have 
been  ftill  more  generous,  had  it  not  unfortunately 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  confidering  its  cuftoms 
as  a  rcfource  of  finance,  rather  than  as  the  regula- 
tor of  its  commerce.  This  relaxation,  which  of 
itfelf  is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  teas  in  the 
difierent  ports  of  Europe  from  being  fmuggled  in- 
to Great  Britain,   has  been  rendered  more  efficad- 

•Aboutis.  4d.  f  Near  fix  Ihillings.  }  About  3,1^000!.    ' 

II  Near  790,oooL         §  xod. 
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ous  by  the  national  acqulfition  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  ^  o  o  k 
which  belonged  to  the  Athol  family. 

Though  mod  branches  of  the  public  revenue 
have  been  increafed  by  an  arrangement,  which  de* 
prived  the  illicit  trader  of  his  moft  convenient 
market,  the  Indian  company  have  been  parti- 
cularly benefited  by  it.  As  their  commodities 
were  fubjefted  to  higher  duties  than  any  others, 
the  clandeftine  importation  of  them  was  more  com- 
mon, and  was  principally  carried  on  by  the  ifle 
of  Man,  which  is  extremely  well  iituated  to  re- 
ceive every  thing  that  comes  from  the  North. 
Tea  was  the  favourite  objeA  of  this  contra- 
band trade.  The  EngliQi  company  will  not  fail, 
in  future,  to  provide  as  much  flock  as  may 
anfwer  their  demands,  and  to  iecure  to  them- 
felves  the  advantages  which  their  rivals  came 
to  carry  away  from  them  even  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  empire. 

The  teas  and  other  merchandifc  that  arrive  from 
India  are  paid  for  in  money.  The  government, 
which  is  not  ignorant  of  this,  has  limited  the 
exportation  offpecie  106,750,000  livres*.  This 
unaccountable  reftridion,  fo  unworthy  a  commer- 
cial people,  neither  has  been  or  can  be  carried 
into  execution.  The  fums  regiftered  are  always 
much  higher ;  but  this  indulgence  does  not  pre- 
vent confiderable  fums  from  being  clandeftinely 
carried  abroad  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  officers.  Thefe  fraudulent  practices 
have  increafed  in    proportion  as  the  trade  has 

*  About  195,000!. 
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*  ^n?  ^  became  more  extcnfivc;  and  the  money  fcnt  oiit  rf 
the  kingdom  has  been  long  compqted  at  one  thinl 
of  the  profit  ariiing  from  the.fales. 

This  exportation  of  ipecie  would  have  bccft 
more  con&derable,  if  the  company  ha4  adhered  tQ 
that  article  in  their  charter,  by  which  it  is  pro^ 
videc),  that  they  fhall  eiitport  in  merchandiie  of 
their  own  nation,  the  value  qf  the  tenth'  part  of 
vh^t  they  take  in  money  upon  their  veflels.  They 
have  conftantly  made  a  charge  for  much  greater 
fun^s  in  tin,  leads  ^nd  Englifh  cloths,  without 
reckoning  the  profits  made  in  India  upon  iron  from 
Sweden  and  Bifcay,  and  Qther  articles  taken  from 
fevcral  countries  of  Europe. 

Their  advocates,   in  order  to  'reinstate  them 
Jn  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,   which  cbey 
have  but  fcldom  enjoyed,  have  frequently  afTerted^ 
that  this  body  occafioned  as  much  money  to  be 
brought  into  the  country,  as  they  carried  out  of. 
^r.     This   plea  caufed  fuch  a  warm  altercation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  that  the 
government  thought  the  queftion  not  unworthy 
of  its  attention.     It  was  found  by  confulting  the 
rcgifters,    that  from  the  end  of  December  17 12 
to  the  end  of  December  1717,   thete  had  been 
exported  to   India   52.,563,037  livres    10  fols*. 
Frorh   all   circumftances    it    appe^^red,    that  the 
money  clandeftinely  carried  out  ajiiounxed,  at  leaft 
to  one  half;    and  that  confcqucntly  there  could 
be  no  millake  in  efVimating  the  amount  of  both 
thcfe  fums  at  78^844,566  livres  5  folsf.    The 

fums 
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fums  remitted  home  by  the  company,  in  the  fame  ^  °  f  ^ 
fpace  of  tittle,  amounted  to  75,058,391  Hvres  * — w — * 
5  fols  *.  Thus,  foppofing  thcfe  calculations  to  be 
juft,  the  confumption  of  the  Afiatic  produftions  in 
England  for  five  years,  ffiould  not  have  rifcn  fo  high 
as  3,786,165  livres"}-:  but  there  is  reafbn  to  believe 
that  it  rofe  much  higher;  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
merchandifc  apparently  fold  ta  foreigners,  never 
ftirrcd  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  partiality  that  has 
lately  prevailed  in  favour  of  Scotch  and  Irifti  linens 
printed  in  England,  and  th^  increafe  of  the  filk  ma- 
nufafture,  by  leflcning  the  demand  for  contraband 
goods,  mud  of  ncceffity  render  the  commerce  of 
the  Eaft  more  advantageous  to  the  nation.  Before 
the  year  1720,  Great  Britain  annually  confumed 
three  millions  fcven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
yards  of  India  cottons;  but  this  confumption  is 
greatly  diminifhed. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  any  changes 
could  happen  in  the  connections  of  the  tndian  trade  ?"«"'*• 
with  the  ftate  in  general,  without  producing  fome 
alterations  in  the  private  (hares  of  the  proprietors. 
Their  profits  have  at  certain  periods  been  enor- 
mousj  at  others,  very  flender.  The  Ihares  have 
been  regulated  in  conformity  to  thefe  variations. 
The  dividend,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been 
no  more  than  fcven  per  cent,  was,  in  1 743,  raifed 
to  eight.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  fix;  in 
1766  it  rofe  to  ten,  and  fince  that  time  to  twelve 
and  a  half.    This  was  more  than  the  fituation  of 
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the  company  could  afford;  fince,  at  this  period^ 
they  had  little  more  remaining  than  cheir  origiaal 
capital.  If  this  he  the  cafe,  how  has  it  bapppened 
that  ib  fmall  a  capital  fhould,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  have  acquired  the  value  of  280,000,000^9 
which  is  the  amount  according  to  the  price  of  th^ 
ftock. 

It  is  not  impoffible  to  anfvtrer  this  objection. 
The  enthufiafm  of  the  Englifh  is  well  knowiK 
It  has  repeatedly  been  excited  by  circumftances  that 
would  not  have  made  the  lead  impreffion  on  the 
mod  volatile  and  trifling  pe;ople.  Aq  imporunt 
event  has  had  a  powerful  effed  upon  the  whole  na« 
tion.  They  have  abandoned  themfelves  with  all 
the  impetuofity  of  their  character  to  the  vaft  proA 
pedis  tha?  were  opened  to  them  by  the  recent  coq- 
queft  of  Bengal, 
conqueft  of       Shoulp  it  bc  aflccd,  if  this  aftonifhing  revolu- 

Bcngal.  o  , 

AdTtnusM  tion,  which  has  had  fo  fenfible  an  influence,  both 

Engiuhfrom  upon   the  date  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 

tion  *analh"c  of  Afia,    and  upon  the  trade  of  the  European 

hiw*hither^  natibns  in  thcfe  climates,    hath  been  the  confe* 

to  obfcnrcd.  qg^p^.^  ^^^  fgful|.  gf  ^  fenes  of  political  fchemes  ? — 

If  it  be  one  of  thofe  events,  of  which  prudence 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  merit?  We  fhall  an- 
fwer.  No.  Chance  alone  has  determined  it:  and 
the  circumftances  that  have  opened  this  field  of  glo- 
ry and  power  to  the  Englifh,  far  from  promiGng 
them  the  fuccefs  they  have  had,  fccmed  on  the  con- 
trary  to  threaten  them  with  the  moft  fatal  rcverfe  of 
fortune.  ' 

•  Above  z2|Z50jQ00l« 
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A  PERNICIOUS  cuftom  had  for  fome  time  pre* 
Vailed  in  thefe  countries.     The  governors  of  all 
the  European  fcttlements   took   upon   them  to 
grants  an  aflylum  to  fuch  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  as  were  afraid  of  oppreffion  or  punilh- 
ment.     As  they  received  very  confiderable  fums 
in  return  for  their  protedtion,  they  overlooked 
the  danger  to  which  the  interefts  of  their  prin- 
cipals were  expofed  by  this  proceeding.     One  of 
the  chief  officers  of  Bengal^  who  was  apprized 
of  this  refourcfe^  took  refuge  among  the  Englifh 
at  Calcutta  to  avoid  the  punifhment  due  to  his 
treachery*     He  was  taken  under  their  protedtion. 
The  fubah,  juilly  irritated^   put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  attacked  the  place^  and  took 
it.    He  put  (he  garrifbn  into  aclofe  dungeon^ 
where  they  were  fuffocated  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours.    Three  and  twenty  of  them  only  remained 
alive.    Thefe  wretched  peopk  offered  large  fums 
to  the  keeper  of  their  prifbn>  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  get  their  deplorable  fituation  reprfefented  to  the 
prince.     Their  cries  and  lamentations  were  fuffi- 
cient  informations  to  the  people,  who  were  touched 
with  compaflion;  but  no  one  would  venture  to 
addrefs  the  defpotic  monarch  upon  the  fubjeA. 
The  expiring  Englifh  were  told  that  he  wa«  afleep; 
and  thei-e  was  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  peribn  in 
Bengal  who  thought  that  the  tyrant's  flumbers 
Ihould  h6  interrupted  for  one  moment,  even  to 
preferve  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  unfor- 
tunate men  4 
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Admiral  Watfon,  who  wa%  juft  arrived  in 
India  with  his  fquadron,  and  CoIojkI  CUve  who 
had  ib' rcmaidcably  diftioguiflKid  himfdf  in  die 
war  of  the  Carnatic,  did  not  delay  to  avenge  the 
caufe  of  their  country.  They  got  tc^ethcr  the 
Englifh  who  had  been  diiperied,  and  were  flying 
from  place  to  place ;  they  went  up  the  Ganges  in 
the  nionth  of  December  1756,  retook  Calcutta^ 
made  themfelves  maflers  of  feveral  other  places^ 
and  gained  a  complete  vi&ory  over  the  fubah. 

Such  a  rapid  and  extenfive  iuccefs  becomes 

in  a  manner  inconceivable^    when  we  coniider 

that  it  was  only  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men 

that  the  Englifh  was  to  ftand  againft  the  whole 

force  of  Bengal.      But  if  their  fuperiority  was 

partly  owing  to  their  better  difcipline,  and  to  other 

evident  advantages  that  the  Europeans  have  in 

battle  over  the  Indian  powers ;  the  ambition  of 

eaftern  chiefs,  the  avarice  of  their  minifters,  and 

the  nature  of  a  government,  whofe  only  iprings 

.  are  fear  and  prcfent  intereft,  were  of  ftill  more 

cfFeftual   fervice   to  them:  they  had  experience 

enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  concurrence  of 

thefe  feveral  circumftances  in  their  firft,  as  well 

as  in  every  fucceeding  enterprize.      The  fubah 

was  detefted  by  all  his  own  people,  as  tyrants 

generally  are;    the  principal  officers  fold  thrir 

intereft  to  the  Englifh ;  he  was  betrayed  at  die 

head  of  his   army,   the  greatefl  part  of  which 

refufed  to  engage;  and  he  himfelf  fell  into  the 

hands  of  his  enemies,  who  caufed  him  to  be 

ftrangled  in  prifon. 

Thi 
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IThey  difpofed  of  the  fubahlhip  in  favour  of  ^  ^jj^  ^ 
^aflfers- Ally-Khan,  the  ring-leader  of  the  confpiracy  j 
who  ceded  to  the  company  fome  prpvinces,  with 
a  grant  of  every  privilege,  exemption  iand  favour, 
to  which  they  could  have  any  pretenfion.  But  foon 
growing  weary  of  the  yoke  he  bad  brought  upon 
himfelf,  he  was  fecretly  looking  out  for  means  to 
get  irid  of  it.  His  defigns  were  difcovered,  and  he 
was  confined  in  the  center  of  his  own  capital. 

Cossim-Ally-Khai^^   his   nephew,  was   pro- 
claimed in  his  ftead.      He   had   purchafed  that 
ufurpation  with  an  immenfe  fum  of  money.     But 
he  did  not  enjoy  it  long.     Impatient  of  the  yoke, 
as  his  predeceflbr  had  been,  he  gave  fome  tokens 
of  his  difpofition,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the 
laws  the  company   impofed  upon    him.     Upon 
this  the  war  broke  out  again.      The  fame  Jaf- 
fier-Ally-Khan,  whom  the  Englifh  kept  in  con- 
finement, was  again  proclaimed  fubah  of  Bengal. 
They  marched  againft  Coffim-Ally-Khan.      His 
general  officers  were  corrupted :  he  was  betrayed 
and  entirely  defeated :  too  happy,  that  whilft  he 
loft  his  dignity,  he  ftill  preferved  the  immenfe  trea- 
fures  he  had  amalTed. 

Notwithstanding  this  revolution,  Coffim- 
Ally  did  not  drop  his  hopes  of  vengeance.  Full 
of  refentment,  and  loaded  with  treafure,  he  fee 
out  for  the  nabob  of  Bennares,  chief  vifir  in  the 
Mogul's  empire.  He  and  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  re-united  in  oppofition  to  the  common 
.  enemy,  who  threatened  them  all  equally.  But 
now  the   contcft  lay   no   longer  between   them 
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•  ni^  ^  ^?^  ^  handful  of  Europeans  juft  arrived  from  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  -,  they  were  to  engage  with  the 
whole  ftrength  of  Bengal,  of  which  the  Engliih 
were  mafiers.  Elated  with  their  fuccefles^  they  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  they  fet  out  diredtly  and 
made  head  againft  fo  formidable  a  league,  marching 
on  with  all  the  confidence  which  Clive  could  in* 
fpire,  a  leader,  whofe  name  feemed  to  have  become 
the  pledge  of  conqueft.  However,  Clive  did  not 
care  to  hazard  any  thing.  Part  of  the  campaign 
was  fpent  in  negociations ;  but  in  time  the  trea« 
fures  which  the  Engliih  had  already  drawn  from 
Bengal,  ferved  to  enfure  them  new  conquefb.  The 
heads  of  the  Indian  army  were  corrupted  ^  and 
when  the  nabob  of  Bennares  was.  defirous  of 
coming  to  a<3:ion,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his 
men  without  ever  being  able  to  engage. 

By  this  vidtory,  the  country  of  Bennares  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  :  and  it  feemed  as  if 
nothing  could  hinder  them  from  annexing  that  fo^ 
vereigRty  to  that  of  Bengal :  but  either  from  mo- 
deration or  prudence,  they  were  content  to  levy 
eight  millions  by  contribution  :  and  they  offered 
peace  to  the  nabob  on  conditions  which  would 
render  him  incapable  of  doing  them  any  hurt ;  but 
fuch  as  they  were,  he  moft  readily  agreed  to  thera, 
that  he  might  regain  the  poflTeflion  of  his  own  pro- 
vinces. 

In  the  midft  of  thefc  calamities,  Coi5m-AHy 
ftill  found  means  to  preferve  part  of  his  trea- 
fures,  and  retired  to  the  Cheyks,  a  people  fituated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,   from  whence 

'be 
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He  made  an  attempt  to  procure  fomc  allies,  and  ^  ?  <*  ^ 
to  raife  up  a  body  of  enemies  to  oppofe  the 
£ngli(h. 

While  matters  were  thus  circumftanced  in 
Bengal^  the  Mogul  having  been  driven  out  of 
Delhi  by  the  Pattans^  by  whom  his  fon  had  been 
fet  up  in  his  foom>  was  wandering  from  one 
province  to  another  in  fearch  of  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  his  own  territories,  and  requefling  fuc- 
cour  from  his  own  vaflals,  but  without  fuccefc. 
Abandoned  by  his  fubje6tS|  betrayed  by  his 
allies,  without  fupport,  and  without  any  army, 
he  was  allured  by  the  power  of  the  Englift, 
and  implored  their  protection ;  they  promifed  to 
condu£t  him  to  Delhi,  and  re-eflablifh  him  on 
his  throne;  but  they  iniifted  that  he  fhould  pre- 
vioufly  cede  to  them  the  abfolute  fovereignty 
over  Bengal.  This  ceifion  was  made  by  an 
authentic  a6tj  and  attended  with  all  the  forma- 
lities ufually  pradifed  throughout  the  Mogul 
empire. 

The  Englifli,  poffeflcd  of  this  title,  which 
was  to  give  a  kind  of  legitimacy  to  their  ufur- 
pation,  at  leaft  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  loon 
forgot  the  promifes  they  had  made.  They  gave 
the  Mogul  to  underftand,  that  particular  circum- 
ftances  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  concerned 
in  fuch  an  cnterprifei  that  fome  better  oppor- 
tunity^ was  to  be  hoped  for;  and  to  make  up 
for  all  his  loiles,  they  affigned  him  a  penfion  of 
£x  millions  *  with  the  revenue  of  Illahabad,  and 
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Sha  Ichanabad  or  Delhi  -,  upon  which  that  ull* 
fortunate  prince  was  reduced  to  fubfift  himlelf  lA 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  province  of 
Bennares,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  refidence* 
Thus  the  Mogul  empire  comes  to  be  fhared  be- 
tween two  governing  powers,  one  of  which  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  feveral  diftrids  of  India>  where 
the  Englifli  company  has  any  eftabliihments  and 
authority ;  the  other  in  fuch  provinces  as  border  on 
Delhi,  and  in  thofe  parts  to  which  the  influence  of 
that  company  does  not  extend. 

The  Elnglifh,  thus  become  fovereigns  of  Bengal, 
have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  up 
the  ihadow  of  ancient  forms,  in  a  country  where 
they  have  the  jcad,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  power 
that  is  likely  to  be  fecure  and  laflring.  They  go* 
vem  the  kingdom  ftill  under  the  name  of  a  fubah, 
who  is  of  their  nomination  and  in  their  pay,  and 
feems  to  give  his  own  orders.  It  is  from  him 
that  all  publick  afts  feem  to  proceed  and  ifliie, 
though  the  decrees  are  in  faft  the  refult  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  council  at  Calcutta ;  fo  that 
the  people,  notwithftanding  their  change  of  mal^ 
ters,  have  for  a  confiderable  time  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  they  dill  fubmitted  but  to  the  fame 
yoke. 

If  we  fhould  wifli  to   know  the  amount  of 
the  public  revenues  of  Bengal,    we  Ihall   find 
at  the  period  of  its  conqueft,  it  was  equal  ta 
fourfcore  millions  ♦.    The  outgoings,  either  for 
the  government,  or    defence    of  the  province, 

were 
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were  fitted  at  forty-ooe  millioos  ^ ;  fix  millions  ^ 
were  agreed  to  be  given  to  the  Mogul,  and  three 
millions  X  ^^  ^^^  nabob ;  fo  that  the  remainder 
to  the  company  was  thirty  millions  §•  Their 
purchafes  in  the  different  marts  of  India  (hould 
abforb  a  great  part  of  this  funi ;  but  ftill  it  has 
been  thought  there  mud  after  all  remain  a  fur- 
plus  of  feveral  millions  to  be  carried  into  Greac 
Britain. 

This  new  arrangement  of  matters,  without 
having  wrought  any  fenfible  change  in  the  ex- 
terior form  of  the  Engliih  company,  has  elTen- 
tially  changed  their  object.  They  are  no  longer 
a  trading  body,  they  are  a  territorial  power  which 
farm  out  their  revenues  in  aid  of  a  commerce 

* 

that  formerly  was  their  fole  exiftence,  and  which, 
notwithftanding  the  cxtenQon  it  has  received,  is 
no  more  than  an  additional  objeft  in  the  vari- 
ous combinations  of  their  prefect  real  grandeur. 
The  arrangements  intended  to  ^ve  ftability  to 
a  fituation  fo  profperous  are,  pei^haps,  the  moil: 
reafonable  that  can  be.  England  has  at  pre- 
fent  in  India  an  eftablilhment  to  the  amount  of 
nine  thoufand  eight  hundred  European  troops, 
and  fifty-four  thoufand  fipahis  well  armed  and 
well  difciplined.  Three  thoufand  of  thefe  Eu- 
ropeans, and  twenty-five  thoufand  fipahis  are  dif* 
perfed  along  the  borders  of  the  Ganges. 

The  moft  confiderable  body  of  thefe  troops 
has  been  fiationed  in  Bennares,  once  tlie  fource 
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BOOK   of  Indian  fcience,  and  ftill  the  moft  famous  acadtf- 

111*  

my  of  thefe  rich  countries,  where  European  ava^ 
rice  pays  no  regard  to  any  thing.  This  (ituatioci 
is  choien,  becaufe  it  appeared  favourable  for  flop^ 
ping  theprogrefs  of  thofe  warlike  people  who  might 
defcend  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  ;  slnd  in 
Cafe  of  attack)  the  maintaining  of  a  war  in  a 
foreign  territory  would  be  lefs  ruinous  than  in  the 
countries  of  which  the  company  is  to  receive  tht 
revenues.  On  the  fouth,  as  far  as  it  has  been  found 
pra(5ticable,  tbey  have  occupied  all  the  narrow 
pafTes  by  which  an  enterprifing  and  a&ive  advcr- 
fafy  might  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  proviilce. 
Dacca,  which  is  in  the  center  of  it,  has  under  its 
walls  a  Confiderable  force  always  ready  to  march 
wherever  their  prefence  may  be  neceflary.  All 
the  nabobs  and  rajahs  who  are  dependent  on 
the  fubah  of  Bengal  are  difarmed,  furrounded 
by  fpies  in  order  to  difcover  their  confpiracies^ 
and  by  troops  to  render  them  ineffeduah 

liif  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  revolution  which 
might  oblige  the  viftorious  power  .to  change  its 
quarters,  and  abandon  its  pofts,  the  EngUlh 
have  conflruded  a  fort  near  Calcutta  called  Fprt 
Willram^  which,  iff  times  of  urgent  neceffity, 
would  ferve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  army, 
ftiould  they  be  forced  td  retreat,  and  give  time 
to  expeft  the  neceffary  reinforcements  for  the 
recovery  of  their  fuperiority.  This  fort  is  a  re- 
gular odtagoii  with  eight  baftions,  feveral  couii- 
ter-guards,  and  fome  half  moons  already  begun, 
without  a  glacis,  or  covered  way.    The  ditch  of 

this 
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this  fort  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  ^  ^^^  ^ 
broad,  its  depth  nearly  eighteen.  On  the  fide  of 
the  Ganges,  the  place  is  weakeft,  and  the  curtains 
are  covered  only  with  redans,  over  which  there  is  a 
double  battery  raifed  on  piles.  The  principal  in- 
convenience of  this  citadel,  whofe  conftrudion  coil 
t]venty  millions  *,  is^  that  it  does  not  ferve  to  pro* 
ted  Calcutta,  which  is  now  become  the  city  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  India,  fince  its  population  has 
^mounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  fince  im- 
menfe  treafures  have  been  accumulated  there,  and 
iince  it  is  become  from  a  variety  of  incidents  the  thea- 
tre of  a  mod  f  xtenfive  commerce.  It  muft  necefia- 
rily  be  that  the  ^yholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  v^ry  fortunate  pofition,  has  prevailed 
over  every  other  confideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  wife  precautions  taken 
by  the  Engliih,  they  are  npt,  and  cannot  be, 
without  apprehenfions.  The  Mogul  power  may 
gain  ftrength,  and  wifh  to  refcue  one  of  its  fined 
provinces  out  of  the  hands  of  a  foreign  oppreflTor. 
They  have  reafon  to  fear  that  the  barbarous  na-> 
tions  may  be  again  allured  by  the  foftnefs  of 
the  clima;e.  The  princes  now  at  variance  may, 
perhaps,  put  an  end  to  their  contefts,  and  re- 
unite in  favour  of  their  common  liberty.  It  is  not 
impoflible  but  the  Indians,  who  at  prefent  con« 
ftitute  the  chief  force  of  the  victorious  Engliih, 
may  one  day  turn  upon  them  thofc  arms  of 
which  they  have  been    taught   the    ufe.     Th^ 
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^  ^i?  ^   grandeur  of  the  company,  which  is  but  imagina- 
* — ^ — '  Tj,  may,   perhaps,  moulder  away  without   their 
being  aftually  driven    from  what   they   pofiefs. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Marattas  have  their 
eyes  continually  turned  towards  this  fine  coun- 
try, and  are  conftantly   threatening   it  with   in- 
vafion.    Unlefs  the  Englilh  are  fuccefsful  enough 
cither  by  bribery  or  intrigue,  to  divert  the  ftorm, 
Bengal  will  be  the  objed:  of  their  pillage  and 
rapine,  whatever  meafures  may  be  taken  ro  op- 
pofe  a  light  cavalry,   whole  alertnefs  exceeds  eve- 
ry thing  we  can  fay  of  it.    "  The   ihcurfions  of 
thcfc  ravagers  may  be  repeated ;    aad  then  the 
company  will  have  lefs  tribute  to   receive,  and 
their  expences  will  be  increafed.     Suppofii^,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  the  misfortunes   we  have  ven- 
tured  to  forefce,  Ihould  take  place,  is  it  likely 
that  the  revenues  of  Bengal  fhould  always  con- 
tinue the  fame?   This   is  at    leaft  a  matter  of 
doubt.     The  Englifti  Company  no  longer  export 
any  coin,  but  even  carry  away  fome  for  the  ufe 
of  their  faftories.     The  agents  of  the  merchants 
make  immenfe  fortunes,  and  even  private  perfons 
gain  a   tolerable   competence,   which  they  repair 
to  the  mother  country  to  enjoy.     The  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  find  in  the  treafures  of  this  ruling 
power  accommodations,   which  make  it  unnecef- 
fary  to  introduce  new  bullion.     Mull  not  all  thcfc 
combined  circumftanccs  neccflarily  occafion  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  finances  of  thofe  countries,   which 
will  fooner  or  later  be  felt  io  the  making  up  of 
the  public  accounts  ? 

That 
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That  period  might  indeed  be  9t  fome  diftance,   book 
if  the  £ngli(h   refpedting  the  rights  of  humanity 
were  to  rid  thofe  countries  of  the  oppreffion  under 
which  they  have  continued  to  groan  for  fo  many 
ages.     Then  Calcutta^  far  from  being  an  objeA 
of  terror  to  the  Indians,  would  become  a  tribunal 
'always  open  to  the  complaints  of  thofe   unhappy 
fufferers   whom  tyranny  fliould   dare   to  molefl-. 
Property  would  be  held  fo   facred^  that  the  trea- 
fure  which  has  long  been  buried  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofe  of  its   diflination.     Agriculture  and  manu- 
faAures  would  be  encouraged  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  th«  exports  would  become  from  day  to  day 
more  confiderable,  and  the  company  by  following 
fuch   maxims  as  thefe,  inftead  of  being  driven  to 
the  neccfli'y  of  leflening  the  tributes  which  they 
found   eftablilhed,   might  poffibly  find  means  to 
t)ring  about  an  augmentation   confident  with  the 
general  fatisfaftion  of  the  natives.      Let  it  no  be 
faid  that  fuch  a  plan  is  chimerical.  The  Englifli  com- 
pany itfelf  has  already  proved  the  poffibility  of  it. 

The  Europeans,  who  have  acquired  any  terri- 
tory in  India,  generally  choofe  for  their  farmers 
the  natives  of  the  country,  from  whom  it  is  com- 
mon to  exaft  fuch  confiderable  fums  in  advance, 
that  in  order  to  pay  them  they  are  obliged  to  bor- 
row at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  The  diftrefs,  which 
thefe  greedy  farmers  voluntarily  bring  on  them- 
felves,  obliges  them  to  exadt  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  whom  they  let  fome  parcels  of  the  land  below 
their  value,  fo  confiderable  a  rent,  that  thefe  un- 

fortunate 
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fortunate  perfons  quit  their  villages,  and  abandon 
them  for  ever.  The  contrador,  ruined  by  this  in* 
cidentj  whi^h  renders  him  infolvent,  is  difmifled  to 
mal^e  roofn  for  a  fqcceflbr,  who  comnionly  meets 
with  the  fame  fate ;  fo  that  it  very  frequently  hap^ 
peps,  that  nothing  but  the  firft  fum  depofitedy  or 
very  Httled  more,  is  ever  received  from  the  eflate. 

PiFFBRENT  (lep$  have  beep  taken  in  the  Eng- 
liih  colonies,  on  the  coaft  of  CoromandeL  It  was 
obferved  that  the  villages  had  been  formed  by  le- 
veral  families,  who  for  the  moft  part  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  ;  this  has  been  the  reafoa 
why  the  cuftom  of  employing  farn^ers  has  been 
aboliihcd.  Every  land  was  taxed  at  a  certain  rent 
by  the  year,  and  the  head  of  the  family  was  fe- 
curitv  for  his  relations  and  connexions.  This  me- 
thod  united  the  colonifts  one  with  another^  and 
created  in  chem  a  difpoiition  as  well  as  the  power 
of  affording  each  other  a  reciprocal  fupport.  This 
has  occaiioned  the  fettlements  of  that  nation  to 
rife  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  profperity  they  were 
capable  of  attaining ;  while  thofe  of  her  rivals  were 
languifhing.for  want  of  cultivation  and  manufac- 
tures,  and  con fcquently  of  population. 

Why  muft  a  mode  of  conduct  which  docs  (o 
much  honour  to  reafon  and  humanity  be  confined 
to  the  fmall  territory  of  Madrafs  ?  Can  it  be  true 
that  moderation  is  a  virtue  that  belongs  only  to 
a  ftatc  of  mediocrity  ?  The  Englifli  company  till 
thcfe  latter  times  had  always  held  a  condud  iii* 
pcrior  to  that  of  the  other  fettlements.  TAeir 
agents,   their  faftors,    were  well    phofen.    The 

moft 
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moft  part  of  them  were  yonng  mta  of  good  families,  ^  ^^J^  ^ 
already  inftrufted  in  the  rudiments  of  commerce^ 
and  who  were  not  afraid,  when  the  fcrvice  of  their 
country  called  upon  the^ni,  ro  crofs  thdfe  immenfe 
leas  which  England  confiders  but  as  a  part  of  her 
^empire.  The  company  had  generally  taken  theit 
commence  in  a  grea?  point  of  view,  artd  had  almoft 
always  carrif  d  it  on  like  an  aflbciation  of  trUe  poli- 
titians  as  well  as  a  body  of  merchant<J;  Upon  the 
whole  their  planters,  merchants  and  foldiers  had 
retained  more  honefty,  more  regularity,  and  more 
firmnels  than  thofe  of  the  other  nations. 

Who  would  ever  have  imai^ined  that  this  feme 
company^  by  a  fudden  alteration  of  conduft,  and 
change  of  fyftem,  could  poffibly  make  the  people 
of  Bengal  regret  the  defpotifm  of  their  ancient 
hiafters?  That  fatal  revolution  has  been  but  too 
fudden  and  too  real.  A  fettled  plan  of  tyranny 
has  taken  the  place  of  autho;  ity  occafionally  ex- 
erted. The  exaftions  arc  become  general  and 
fixed,  the  oppreffion  contmual  and  abiolute.  The 
deftruftive  arts  of  monopolies  are  carried  to  per- 
fcftion,  and  new  ones  have  been  invented.  In  a 
word,  the  company  have  tainted  and  corrupted  the 
public  fources  of  confidence  and  h'appinefs. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors, the  fubahs,'  whd  had  the  care  of  the  re- 
▼cnues,  were,  from  the  nature  of  the  bufmefs, 
obliged  to  leave  the  receipt  of  them  to  Nabobs^ 
Polygars,  and  Jemida:rs,  who  were  a  fort  of  under* 
fccurity  to  other  Indians,  and  thefe  ftill  to  others ; 
fo  that  the  produce  of  chr '  lands  pafTed  on,  and 
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^  ni^  ^  ^^*  partly  funk  amidft  a  multitude  of  intermediate 
handsy  before  it  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  fubah, 
who,  on  his  part^  delivered  but  a  very  fmall  portion 
of  it  to  the  emperor.     This  adminiftration^  faulty 
in  many  refpeftsj  had  in  it  one  favourable  circuca^ 
fiance  for  the  people,  that  the  farmers  never  being 
changed,  the  rent  of  the  farms  remained  always 
the  fame ;  becaufe  the  lead  increafe,  as  it  difturbed 
the  whole  chain  of  advantage  which  every  one  re- 
ceived in  his  turn,  would  infallibly  have  occafioned 
a  revolt ;  a  terrible  refource,  but  the  only  one  left 
in  favour  of  humanity  in  countries  groaning  under 
the  oppreflions  of  defpotic  rulers* 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  midft  of  th^fe  reguk-^ 
tions  there  were  many  injuries  and  partial  difirefles. 
But,  at  leaft,  as  the  receipt  of  the  public  monies 
was  made  upon  a  fixed  and  moderate  afleffaient, 
emulation  was  not  wholly  extinguilhed.  The  cul- 
tivators of  the  land  being  fure  of  laying  up  the 
produce  of  their  harveft,  after  paying  with  exadt- 
nefs  the  rate  of  their  farm,  affifted  the  natural 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  by  their  labour ;  the  weavers^ 
mailers  of  the  price  of  their  works,  being  at  li* 
berty  to  make  choice  of  the  buyer  which  bcft 
fuited  them,  exerted  themfelves  in  extending  wd 
improving  their  manufa&ures.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other,  having.no  anxiety  with  regard  to  their 
fubfiftence,  yielded  with  fatisfadion  to  the  mofl 
delightful  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  prevailing 
propenfity  of  thefe  climates ;  and  beheld  in  the  ui« 
creafe  of  their  family  nothing  more  than  the  meaiis 
of  augmenting  their  riches.    Such  are  evidently 
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tKe  reafons  why  induilry,  agtlculturc)  and  popular 
Vton^  have  been  cairried  to  fuch  a  height  in  the 
|)rovince  of  Bengal.  'Ohe  wOHld  think  they  mighi 
ftill  be  carried  further  under  the  government  of  a 
free  people,  friends  to  hiinianUy  ;  but  the  thirft  or 
fnoney^  the  liioft  tormenting,  the  moft  cruel  or 
411  paffions^  has  giveti  rile  to  1  pernicious  an^  de* 
ftruftive  governments 

The  Englifh,  become  Ibvereigiis  oi  Behga),  not 
content  to  receive  the  revenues  on  the  fame  footing 
^s  the  ancient  fubah^,  have  beendedrouh  at  once  td 
augment  the  produce  of  the  farms,  atid  tb  appro^ 
pnate  to  themfelves  thci  rents^  To  accomplifh  both 
thefe  dbje&s,  they  are  become  the  tai^mers  tb  thei^ 
own  fubah,  that  is>  to  afiave  on  v^hom  diey  havd 
jiift  conferred  that  empty  title^  the  niofe  iccurely  td 
impofe  upoti  the  people^  iThe  conifequence  of  thii 
new  plan  has  t>een  to  pillage  the  fa^nlersi  in  ordef 
to  (bb2titute  in  their  i-oom  the  cbmpiiny  s  ilgeiitsi 
iTh^y  haVe  alfo  rhonopolised  the  fale  bf  fait,  tobac^ 
to^  und  betel,  drticles  of  mlniediate  necemty  iii 
ihofe  countries,  but  they  have  dbiie  this  Under  th^ 
hame>  and  appatently  on  the  account  of  the  fubah« 
They  have  gone  dill  fufther^  {kn<i  have  obliged  thd 
Very  fime  fubab  to  ellablUH  in  their  IfaVour  Ah  ex* 
tlufivc  ^rivilegie  for  the  falc  of  cdtton  htoUght  frortt 
any  other  province,  in  order  to  raife  it  to  ail  c*or-» 
bitant  ■  prices  Thejr  have  atlgmetitcci  the  dutiesi 
bhd,  to  eodude  all^  have  Obtained  dn  edift^  which 
tias  been  publiihed,  to  forbid  all  Europeans^  tx^ 
€ept  the  ISnglifh,  froni  trading  freely  in  the  in« 
Icfior  parts  of  Bengal. 
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When  we  rcfleft  on  this  cruel  prohibition,  it 
feems  as  if  it  had  been  contrived  only  to  deprive 
,  of  every  power  of  mifchicf  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try, whofe  profperity,  for  their  own  intercft,  ought 
to  be  the  only  objcft  of  the  Englifli  company* 
Befides,  it  is  cafy  to  fee  that  the  avarice  of  the 
members  of  the  council  at  Calcutta  has  diAaced 
that  (hameful  law.     Their  defign  was  to  cnfurc 
to  themfelves  the  piK)duce  of  all  the  manufadures^ 
in  order  to  compel  the  merchants  of  other  nations^ 
who  chofe  to  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  ano- 
ther, to  purchafe  thefe  articles  of  them  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  or  to  renounce  their  undertakings. 

But  ftill  in  the  midll  of  this  overbearing  con-, 
duft,  fo  contrary  to  the  advantage  of  their  confti- 
tuents,  thcfe  treacherous  agents  have  attempted  to 
difguife  themfelves  under  the  malk  of  zeal.  They 
have  pretended,  that  as  they  were  under  the  neccf- 
fity  of  exporting  to  England  a  quantity  of  mer- 
chandife  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  her  com- 
merce, the  competition  of  private  traders  was  prc^ 
judicial  to  rhe  purchafes  pf  the  company. 

Under  the  fame  pretence,  and  in  order  to  extend 
this  exclufion  to  the  foreign  fettlcments  while  they 
appear  to  refpeft  their  rights,  they  have  of  late  years 
ordered  more  merchandife  than  Bengal  could  fur- 
iiifh.  At  the  fame  time  the  weavers  have  been  for- 
bidden to  work  f.)r  other  nations  until  the  Engiiflx 
orders  were  completed.  Thus  the  workmen,  not  be- 
ing any  longer  at  liberty  tochoofe  among  the  feveraj 
purchafers,  have  been  forced  to  deliver  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  at  any  price  they  could  get  for  them. . 
4  Let 
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Let  us  confider  too  how  thcfe  workmen  have  been  ^  ^  °  *^ 

111* 

paid.  Here  reafon  is  confounded  ;  we  are  at  a  loli 
for  cxcufcs  or  pretexts.  The  Englifti,  conquerors 
of  Bengal,  poflefTors  of  the  immenfc  treafures  which 
'  the  fruitfulnels  of  the  foil,  and  the  induftry  pf  the 
inhabitants  had  coUeftcd,  have  debafcd  themfelves 
fo  far  as  to  ^Itcr  the  value  of  the  fpecie.  They, 
have  fct  the  example  of  this  meannefs  unknown. 
to  the  defpotic  rulers  of  Afia  ;  and  it  is  through 
<his  dilgraccful  a6l  that  they  have  announced  to  the 
natives  their  fovereignty  over  them.  It  is  true  that^ 
fuch  an  operation",  fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of! 
trade  and  public  faith,  could  not  laft  long.  The 
compj^ny  themfelves  found  the  pernicious  cfFcfts, 
of  it,  and  were  relblvcd  to  call  in  all  the  bafe  coin,, 
ip  order  to  replace  it  with  other  money,  cxaAly 
the  fame  as  thjtt  which  was  always  current  in  thofc^ 
countries.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
fo  necefl4ry  an  alteration  was  conduced* 

Tkey  had  (truck  in  gold  rupees  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifteen  millions  * .  nominal  value,  bpt 
which  repreferited  in  faft  but  nine  millions  -f  ;  for 
four-tenths,  or  fomething  more  was  alloy.  All 
who  were  found  to  poflefs  thefc  gold  rupees  of 
falfe  allby,  were  enjoined  to  bring  them  into  the 
tfeafury  at  Calcutta,  where  they  Ihould  be  reim- 
burfed  for  them  in  filver  rupees;  but  inftead  of 
ten  rupees  arid  a  half  of  filver,  which  each  gold 
rtpee  ought  to  be  worth  according  taits  r^te^  they 
gave  them  but  fix ;  fo  that  the  amount  of  the  ^lloy 
became  the  clear  lofs'of  the  creditor, 
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'  ^a  ^  ^^  oppreffiQci  fb  general  tnuf(  (leccfiarily  bQ 
(ittended  ^ith  violence ;  s^)cl  conrequehtly  it  has 
Ixen  peceffkry  fcvcral  times  %o  hzyc  recourfe  to 
force  of  arms  to  ^arry  into  execution  the  orders 
pf  the  cogncil  at  C^lcutta^  Thefe  fqrces  have  no( 
|>eeQ  employed  againi^  the  Indians  alone ;  tumults 
have  alfo  brpkei)  Qut,  and  military  pr^parationa 
|)een  made  on  all  Gdes,  even  in  the  inidft  of 
peace,  The  Europeans  l^ave  been  expofed  tq 
fignalafts  of  hofiility,  aod  particularly  the  French, 
who,  notwjthftanding  their  being  fo  reduced,  and 
fo  wejik,  have  flill  excited  the  jjealoufy  of  their 
former  rivals. 

If  to  the  pi&ure  of  public  diftrefles  wc  were  to 
fidd  that  of  private  extortions,  we  Ihould  find 
the  agents  of  the  company,  almoft  every  where^ 
exa6^in^  thejr  tribute  with  e^trefie  rigour,  and 
faifing  cpntrlbutions  for  them  with  the  utmoft 
Cryelty,  We  (hould  fee  them  carrying  a  kind  of 
in<^uiiicion  into  every  family,  and  fitting  in  judg<r 
ment  upon  every  fortune  ^  robbing  in^ifcrimi^^ 
natel^  the  ^rtjzan  ^nd  t^f  labourer,  imputing  ic 
as  a  crime  that  he  is  not  fufiiciently  rich,  and 
punching  him  accordingly.  We  (hould  view 
them  Telling  their  favour  and  their  credit,  as  well 
to  oppref;  the  innocent  as  to  Ikreen  the  gyilty^ 
Wc  (hquld  find  iii  confequepcc  of  thefe  irregu- 
larities, c^efpair  Iblzing  every  heart,  and  an  uni- 
verf^l  dejcdtiqn  getting  the  better  of  every  mind^ 
and  uniting  to  put  a  flop  to  the-  progrels  and  ac» 
^iyity  of  comnierce,  agriculture,  and  population. 
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It  will  be  thought,  without  doubt,  after  thefe  B  o  o  k 
details,  it  was  impoffible  that  Bengal  fhould  have 
frefli  evils  to  dread.  But,  however,  as  if  the  elements, 
in  league  with  mankind,  had  intended  to  bring  all 
at  once  upon  the  fame  people  every  calamity  that 
by  turns  lays  wafte  the  univcrfe,  a  drought  of  whicFi 
there  never  had  been  an  inftance  in  thofe  climates^ 
came  upon  them,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  moft 
dreadful  famine  in  a  country  of  all  the  moft  fertile. 

In  Bengal  they  have  two  harvefts  -,  one  in  April, 
the  other  in  Oftober.  The  firft,  called  the  little 
Iiarveft,  conlifts  of  the  fmaller  grain :  the  fecond, 
ftiled  the  grand  harveft,  is  fingly  of  rice.  The 
rains  which  commence  regularly  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  and  end  in  the  middle  of  October,  are 
the  occafion  of  thefe  different  produftions ;  and 
It  was  by  a  drought  i^hich  happened  in  1769,  at 
the  feafon  when  the  rains  are  expe<5ted,  that  there 
was  a  failure  in  the  great  harveft  of  1769,  and  the 
lefs  harveft  of  1770.  It  is  true  that  the  rice  on 
the  higher  grounds  did  not  fuffer  greatly  by  this 
difturbance  of  the  feafons,  but  there  was  far  from 
a  fufficient  quantity  for  the  nOurifhment  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  j  add  to  which,  the 
Englilh,  who  were  engaged  before  hand  to  take 
proper  care  of  their  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  of  the 
£pahis  belonging  to  them,  did  not  fail  to  Iceep 
locked  up  in  their  magazine  a  part  of  the  grain, 
though  the  harveft  was  infufficient. 

They  have  been  accufed  of  having  made  a  very 
bad  ufe  of  that  neceffary  forefight,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  moft  odious  and  the  moft  criminal  of 
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^  ^in  ^  *^'  monopolies.  It  may  be  true  that  fuch  an  in-? 
-^  famous  method  ef  acquiring  riches  may  ha?c 
tempted  fqmc  individuals ;  hut  that  the  chief 
i^ents  of  the  company^  that  the  council  of  Cal- 
cutta could  have  adopted  and  ordered  fuch  a 
deftruftive  fchcrae ;  that,  to  gain  a  few  millions  of 
rupees,  the  council  ftould  coolly  have  devoted  to 
dedrudlion  feveral  millions  of  their  fellow  crea^ 
tures,  and  by  the  mofi  cruel  means  ;  this  is  a 
circumftancc  wc  never  can  give  credit  to.  We 
even  venture  to  pronounce  it  impoffible  ^  becaufe 
fuch  wickcdncfs  could  never  enter  at  once  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  fet  of  men,  wlK>fc  bufr- 
nefs  it  is  to  deliberate  and  a<%  for  the  good  of 
Others. 

But  ftill  this  fcourge  did  not  fail  to  make  itfclf 
felt  throughout  the  extent  of  Bengal.  Rice,  which 
is  commonly  fold  ^t  one  fol  ^  for  three  pounds, 
has  gradually  been  raifed  till  it  came  fo  high  as  to 
be  fold  at  four  fols  -j-  per  pound,  and  it  has  even 
been  up  to  five  or  fix  fok  J  j  neither  indeed  was 
there  any  to  be  found,  except  in  fuch  places  where 
the  Europeans  had  taken  care  to  collect  it  for  their 
own  ule. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  every  day  perifhing 
by  thoufands  under  this  want  of  fullenance,  with; 
out  any  means  of  help  and  without  any  refourcc^ 
not  being  able  to  procure  themfelves  the  Icaft  nou- 
'  rilhihent.  They  were  to  be  feen  in  their  villages, 
along  the  public  ways,  in  the  midft  of  our  Euro- 
pean colonics,  pale^  meagre,  fainting,  emaciatoi^ 

♦  |,  f  ad.  J  About  3cl. 
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fionftfme^  by  famiaej  fome  ft  retched  on  tht 
ground  in  expefkation  of  dying,  others  fcarce 
fible  CO  drag  >themfelves  on  to  fcek  for  any  nutria 
mentt  and  throwing  tfaemfeUea  at  the  feet  of  thd 
Europeans  intreating  them  to  take  them  in  ad 
(heir  fl^ves. 

To  this  defcripticm,  which  makes  humanity 
ibudder,  let  us  add  other  objects  equally  fbock'- 
ing ;  let  imagination  enlarge  upcm  them^  if  poifi** 
blc  i  let  us  reprefent  to  ourfclves  infants  defxrted, 
fome  expiring  on  the  breail  of  their  mothers ; 
^very  where  the  dymg  and  the  dead  mingled 
together  -^  on  all  fides  the  groans  of  for  row,  and 
the  tears  of  defpair  ;  and  we  (halt  then  hav^ 
fome  faint  idea  of  the  horrible  fpdftacle  Bengal 
prcknted  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

Di7RiifG  this  whole  time  the  Ganges  was  co^ 
yered  with  carcafcs  ;  the  fields  and  highways  were 
choaked  up  with  them;  infectious  vapours  filled 
t^ie  air,  and  difeales  multiplied  *,  and  one  cv'A 
fucceeding  another,  it  was  likely  to  happerr, 
that  the  plague  might  have  carried  off  the  re* 
snaiqder  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  king- 
dom* It  appears,  by  calculations  pretty  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  famine  carried  off  a 
fourth  part ;  that  is  to  fay,  about  three  millions. 

Bct  it  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  and  ferves 
Xo  ch^radcrife  the  gentlenefSj  or  rather  the  in- 
dolence, as  well  moral  as  natural,  of  the  natives, 
that  amidft  this  terrible  diftrefs,  fuch  a  multi- 
tudc  of  human  creatures,  preflTed  by  the  moft  ur* 
gent  of  all  necefiities,  remainded  in  an  abfolute 
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jlna&mcy,  and  made  no  attempts  whatever  for 
their  felf*prelenration.  All  the  Europeans,  efpe** 
cially  the  Engliih,  were  poflefled  of  magazines, 
and  even  thefe  were  not  touched ;  private  hou&s 
were  fo  too ;  no  revolt,  no  maflacre,  nor  ,the 
leaft  violence  prevailed.  The  unhappy  Indians, 
leGgned  to  defpair,  confined  themfelves  to  the 
requeft  of  fuccour  they  did  not  obtain^  and  peace- 
ably  waited  the  relief  of  death* 

Let  us  now  reprefent  to  ourfelves  any  part 
of  Europe  afflided  by  a  fimilar  calamity.  What 
diforder  !*  what  fury !  what  atrocious  a£b !  what 
crimes  would  enfue !  How  ihould  we  have  ieea 
among  us  Europeans,  (bme  contending  for  their 
food  with  their  dagger  in  hand,  ibme  puriuing, 
fome  flying,  and,  without  remorie,  maflacreing 
one  another !  How  Ihould  we  have  feen  men 
at  laft  turn  their  rage  on  themfelves,  tearing  and 
devouring  their  own  limbs,  and,  in  the  blindneis 
of  defpair,  trampling  under  foot  all  authority,  as 
well  as  every  fentiment  of  nature  and  reafon  I 

Had  it  been  the  fate  of  the  Englifh  to  have 
had  the  like  events  to  dread  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Bengal,  perhaps,  the  famine  would 
have  been  lefs  general  and  lefs  deftrudive.  For 
fetting  afide,  as  perhaps  we  ought,  every  chaige 
of  monopoly,  no  one  will  undertake  to  defend 
them  againft  the  reproach  of  negligence  and  in- 
ienfibility*  And  in  what  crifis  have  they  me- 
rited that  reproach  ?  In  the  very  inftant  of  time 
when  the  life  or  death  of  feveral  millions  of 
their  fellow-creatures  was  in  their  power*    One 
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wpuld  think  that,  in  fuch  alternative,  the' very  lova    ^  j}jO  « 
of  human-kind*  that  fentiment  innate  in  all  hearts,  ^     v  -^^ 
ipight  have  infpired  them  with  refources.    Might 
not  the  poor  wretches  expiring  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Europeans  with  realbn  have  cried  out,  *^  Is  it 
^*  then  ,^ut  for  our  ruin  that  you  are  fertile  in 
^'  expedients  for  your  own  prefervation  ?  The  im-> 
*^  menfe  tr^afures  which  a  long  fuccefl|on  of  agea 
^*  had  accumulated  in  thi;  country,  you  have  mado 
^<  your  own  fpoils ;  you  have  tranfported  them  into 
**  your  own  country ;  you  haveraifed  your  contribu« 
<*  tions  on  us  ;  you  have  got  your  agents  to  receive 
^^  theni  for  you ;  you  are  mafters  of  our  inte* 
^f  rior  conjmerce  ^  you  are  the  fole  manors  of 
^f  ^1  oyr  exported  merchandife ;    your  numer^ 
^^  ou^  vfifels  laden  wi(h  the  produce  of  our  in* 
^f  duftry  and  our  foil,  pafs  and  rcpafs  to  the  en*» 
^^  riching  of  yoqr   fa&ories  and  your  colonies. 
^*  All  thefe  things  you  r^ulate,  and  you  cany 
^*  on  folely  for  your  own  advantage.    But  what 
^*  have  you  dope  for  our  prefervation  )  What  fteps 
^*  have  yqu  taken  (o  remove  from  us  the  fcourge 
f^  that  threatened  us }    Deprived  of  all  author 
♦^  rity,  ftripped  of  our  property,  weighed  down 
f^  by  the  terrible  h«nd  of  power,  we  can  only  - 
*i  lift  our  hands  tQ  you  to  implore  your  afli(t*r 
V  ance,    Yc  h^ve  hcar4  our  groans;    ye  have 
'*  feep  faipine  making  very  quick  advances  upoi) 
^'  US;  and  th^n  ye  attended  to  your  own  pre- 
'*  fcrvation.    Ye  have  hoarded  up  the  fmall  quan* 
M  tity  of  provifi6ns  which  efcaped  the  peftilencei 
if  yc  l)9ve  filled  ^our  ^anaries  with  them,  and 
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^  diftributcd  them  among  your  foldiers.     But  we, 
«*  the  fid  dtipes  of  your  avarice,  wretches  in  every 
•*  regard,  as  well  by  your  tyranny  as  by  your  in- 
**  difffercnee,  yt  treat  us  like  (laves,  while  you 
**  ftipp^fe  we  have  any  riches  j  but  when  it  ap- 
"  pears  we  are  but  a  fct  of  beings  fiiU  of  wants, 
**  then  you  no  longer  regard  us  even  as  human  crca- 
^  tures.'    Of  what  fervice  is  it  to  us  thaf  you  have 
^  the  management  of  our  public  forces  entirely 
*  tn  your  hands  ?  Where  are  the  laws  and  the 
•*  morals  of  which  yd  are  fo  proud  ?  What  then 
"  is  that  government  whofe  wifdorti  you  fo  much 
"  boaft  of?    Have  you  put  a  ftop  to  the  pro- 
«f  digieus  exports  made  by  your  private  traders  ? 
"  Have  ye  changed  th^  defti  nation  of  your  fhips  ? 
**  Have  they  traverfed  the  neighbouring  feas  in 
•«  ftarch    of  the  means   of   fubfiftence  for  us? 
**  Have  ye  requefted  it  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
**  tries  ?  Ah,  why  has  Providence  fuffered  you  to 
**  break  the  chain  Which  attached  us  to  our  ancient 
**  fovereigns  ?  Lefs  grafping,   and  more  humane 
** .  than  ye  are,  they  would  have  mvited  plenty  from 
••  all  parts  of  Afiaj  thej^  would  have  opened  every 
**  communication;  they  would  have  lavilhed  their 
'*  treafures,   and  have  thought  they  did  but  enrich 
*f  themfelves  while  they  preferred  their  fubjefts.*' 
This  laft  reflexion,    at  leaft,   was  calculated 
to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  Englilh,  (uppofing 
even  that  every  fcntiment  of  humanity  waS  ex- 
tinguilhed   in  their  hearts  by  the  effcfts  of  de- 
pravity.    The  barrcnneft  had  been  announced  by 
a-  drought  j ,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  if 
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mfte^d  of  having  fqlely  .a  regard  tp  t^€tf3:ifc}ves,  And 
remaining  in  an  entifc  negligence  of  every  thing 

elfe,  they  had  frona  the%ft  tftkenfyery  pitcaudort 
in  their  po^e^r^  th^y  might  have  accQCQpli&cd  th^ 
preferyation  of  .many  lives  that  were  loft. 

It  couM  not  happ^h  otherwife,  than  that  an- 
adoiioiftration  fo  fauUy  in  itftlf  ihould  djsfrat  the 
means  of  profperrty  attached  to  the  pofiefiioh  <rf 
thofe  extenl)ve  countries.  The  company,  preflfied 
by  real  necefl^tiei^  and  finding  only  infufficient  re- 
fources  in  thofe  treafures  which  fery^  to  dazzle 

,  their  ioa^ination,  has  already  been  obliged  to  tear, 
afide  the  veil  which  concealed  their  fituation  from 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world-  According  to  a  calcula- 
tion, authenticated  on  the  firft  of  January  177  3» 
the  total  amount  c^  the  company's  pofleffiooa  in 
Europe,  whether  in  arrears  hereafter  co  be  received, 
w  in  real  merchandifc  now  in  their  .ftoiie^houfesy 
or  even  in  immoveables,  comes  to  the  fum  of 
*  7  5>^  56*000  livrcs*  :  whereas  theix  engagements 
Wiouot  to  207,430,000  livrcs-f ;  fo  that  there  is  a. 
defi9iency  of  32,274,000  livresj.  It  is  true^  that 
the  means  of  the  company,  in  India,  that  is  to  fay, 
their  fpecie  in  the  chcfts  of  .their  difFcrcnt  fettle -i 
ments,outftanding  debts  due  to  them,  the  vaiuiC  of 
their  w^ares,  their  civil  and  military  preparations, 
their  elephants,  ihips  and  their  cargoes  at  lea,,  form 
a  capital  of  I43,939>ooo.livres||.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  debts  are*  not  lefs  than,  the  fum 
of  4j^7a6,.ooo  livre$§ ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  of 

♦  7,663,075!.  t  I4f075f5^*l-  !«>«•  t  114X1,9871.  lOt- 
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their  Hffairs  in  lodia,  there  is  a  balance  in  thdr  fa« 
vour  of  98>2i3«ooo  Itvres  ^.  From  this  mtiftbe 
dedud^ed  what  the  company  owes  in  Eofope^  that 
II  to  fay,  31^174,000  livtes  'f,  whicli  reduces  the 
fum  of  the  general  actoUnt  to  655939,000  livres  J  i 
and  is  the  amount  of  their  fiock  is  72,000,000 
livresg  I  it  follows^  that  on  theix*  capital  there  is  i 
real  lofs  of  6^06 1 ,000  livres  §•  So  that;  in  cafe  all 
the  effeds  of  the  company^  as  well  in  Europe  as  id 
India^  could  be  converted  into  moneys  a  fuppofitiorf 
extremely  in  their  favour,  the  proprietors  would 
not  find  their  original  depofit.  Doubtlefs  it  was  not 
eafy  to  fufped  their  fituation  to  be  fucb^  when  wd 
find  the  fales  of  the  Company  haVe  pi'ogfeiBvely 
rifen  from  44^000^000  livres  **,  the  amount  of  tbaC 
in  1762,  to  8o,ooo,oooff,  stecordingto  the  zc^ 
count  of^that  of  1769.  The  trade  of  the  company 
has  been  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  fales  fbf 
thefe  laft  ten  years,  to  177 1  inclufivcy  have  pro^ 
duced  the  net  fum  of  649,207,^)00  livres  Xp  Bu< 
is  is  nedeflary  to  remark^  that  during  the  above 
period  the  company  paid  for  different  duties,  to 
mrhich  their  goods  are  fubjed^  to  the  amount  of 
170,665,000  livres  11,  that  is  more  than  five  and 
twenty  per  cent*  on  the  produce  of  the  fales*  And 
ftill  this  fum^  confiderable  as  it  is,  is  ezclufive  of  an 
annual  iiipend  of  9,000,000  livres  §§ ;  on  which 
condition,  government  has  given  up  to  the  coBit« 
pany  all  territorial  rights  over  BengaL 

'     *  3>79Sy06Sl.  159*  f  x,4xt,9S7L  xoi*  X  l|Sft4,83iL  5<b 
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1*0  make  good  engagements  fo  excenfiye,  and 
to  diftribute  at  the  fame  time  to  the  proprietors  a 
dividend  of  pjOOOyOOO  livres*,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
and  a  half  per  centi  the  revenues  of  India  ought  to 
have  been  managed  with  great  prudence  and  oeco- 
nomy :  then  they  might  have  been  fufficient,  as 
well  for  the  purchafes  the  company  make  in  India^ 
as  for  thofe  made  in  China>  and  they  might  have 
waved  fending  any  Aims  to  their  fmall  fa&ories.  It 
was  with  this  confidence  that  the  proprietors  of 
itock  enjoyed  quietly  their  dividend^  and  even  ex- 
pected it  to  be  raifed  by  the  importation  of  money 
which  had  been  announced  to  them.  But  fo  far  was 
the  event  from  anfwering  their  large  expectations^ 
that  the  company's  agents  at  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madrafs^have  continually  drawn  upon  them  to  make 
good  the  infufficiency  of  the  revenues.  The  draughts 
drawn  by  them  during  the  laft  five  years,  viz.  from 
1768  to  1772,  both  inclufive,  amount  to  thefum  of 
49i25o,ooolivfest*  Thefedraughts  havemadeitun- 
necei&ry  to  fend  out  coin  to  India  -,  but  during  the 
fome  period  they  have  been  obliged  to  remit  ta 
China  the  fum  of  20,000,000  livres:);.     And  even 
this  remittance  not  having  been  aniwerable  to  the 
|mxligious  purchafes  made  for  the  company  atCan-* 
tbn,  the  factory  there  have  been  obliged  to  draw  on 
them  for  7,7  8  0,000  li vres  g .    The  company  more- 
over, have  exported  to  India,  within  the  fame 
time,  as  much  as  60,140,000  Uvres§  of  merchan- 
diie ;  fo  that,  bringing  together  all  thefe  fums,  it 

•  393.750I.  t  a.«54»^87L  lot.  ♦  875,0001 
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appears,  that  during  thcfc  five  years,  wBich  fectned 
likely  to  be  the  period  of  thehr  greateft  profpcrityj 
the  company,  whether  by  exportations  abroad,  or 
by  draughts  paid  in  Europe,  has  employed  in  trade 
137,590,000  livres*,   which  makes  the  fum  of 
27,515,000  livrcs'f'  communibus  annis.     However, 
notwithftanding  this  prodigious  difFericnce  between 
the  fpeculations  and  the  real  tranfa^ions,  if  the  rc^ 
venues  of  Bengal  had  not  been  fubjeft  to  depreda^ 
tions  perhaps  unparalleled,    the  company  might 
have  been  enabled  to  fupport  with  eafe  all  their  ex- 
pences,  and  ftill  continue  a  dividend  of  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent,  to  the  ftockholders.     The  proof  of 
this  will  appear  in  the  abfiraft  of  their  commerce^ 
caiciriated  upon  the  receipts  and  difljurfcments  ci 
the  laft  years,  on  the  experience  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  ground  our  opinion  of  the  aAual  ftate 
of  things. 

RECEIPT* 

Lfvres. 

Produce  of  their  fal«s,  dedoditig  difcount,       78,750,000 1 
Produce  of  duties  for  tfct«  teQcfit  of  thcl         rfooooB 

company  laid  on  private  trade      -     ^    J 
Value  of  500  tons  of  faltpetre  wanted  an- 1  » 

nually  for  the  army    ----*/ 


Total       79,810,000 
•  6*019,5611  IDS,         f  2,^3,7814.  t  3»44S»3^^-  io>. 
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Ltvres. 
ao,  150,000  § 
I  i)950,coo  * 
11,250,000  t 

4,500,000  t 


4,200,000  II 

8,080,600     §§L 


9,000,000 


«« 


9,000,000    ft 


1,120^000     It 


Amodnt  of  duties    ----- 
Freight  and  charges  out    .    -    -      • 
Valoe  Qf  goods  annually  exported 
Amount  of  bullion  exported  to  China,  1 

aod  of  the  dtaught^  die  fa&ory  there  > 

draws  annually  on  the  company  -    J 
The  impoft  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 

rough  produce  of  the  annual  Tales, 

fet  at  eighty-four  millions 
Bills  of  exchange  taken  from  different! 

parts  of  India    -     -     •      -     -      j 
Annual  fkipend  to  be  paid  to  govern*  1^ 

ment  on  account  of  fiengal      -«       J 

Aanualdividendonthefootingoftwelve  1 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum         J 

Intered  of  bills  beyond  what  the  com-^ 
pany  receives  of  government      -      J 


Total    78,650,000 
If,  from  the  amount  of  the  receipt  ftated  at 
79,810,000,  livres  §§,  we  dcduft  the  latter  fum  of 
78,650,000  livres  '^**,  the  furplus  of  the  receipt 
iwll  be  i,t6o>ooo  livres  fff. 

This  ftate,  the  feveral  articles  of  which  having 
undergone  the  infpedion  of  parliament  cannot  be 
called  in  queftion,  ferves  to  ihew,  that,  eveo  fup* 
pofing  a  wifer  adminiftration,  both  at  home  and  in 
India,  the  proprietors  had  no  reafon  to  expeft  any 

I  196,8751.  I  i83,75oL  §^  353^500^- 
**  J93»75Pl-               tf  393mSoI-               tl  4^,o«ol, 

II  3»440»937l-  «•«•     ii  3»49«f687l.  los.     *♦»  3>440t973l^  los. 
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*  9.?  ^    advantage  beyond  the  dividend  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  which  had  been  fixed  for  them. 

BfJT,  if  we  afcend  from  the  particular  intereil 
of  the  trading  company  to  coniiderations  <A  mora 
extent^  what  refources,  what  advantages,  does  not 
the  commerce  of  India  procure  to  the  ftate  ?  The 
amount  of  duties  on  the  company's  importations, 
the  impoft  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  produce 
of  their  fales,  the  ftipend  exadled  by  government 
op  account  of  Bengal,  form  a  tribute  of  33,450,000 
livres  *  paid  annually  to  Great  Britain  out  of  the 
commerce  and  pofTellions  of  Aiia.  And  fo  long 
as  the  public  treafure^  aflifted  by  this  new  branch 
9f  revenue,  turns  it  to  the  improvement  of  die 
power  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  the  annual 
ipafs  of  riches  is  iliU  increafed  by  the  exports  of 
the  company's  merchandife;  by  the  charges  of 
their  navigation;  by  the  benefit  of  the  dividend 
at  eight  and  a  half  above  the  common  intereft ;  by 
the  draughts  they  pay,  fince  thefe  draughts  are 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  fortuqes  made  by  their 
agents  in  their  fervice,  and  which  they  return 
home  to  enjoy.  All  thefe  articles  brought  toge** 
ther  conftitute  nearly  a  total  of  40,000,000  livres  f, 
expended  on  the  commerce  of  Indi^  to  the  ad- 
yantage  of  the  land  and  manufa&ures  di  England : 
and  yet  this  fum  of  40,000,000  livres  |,  together 
with  the  other  of  33,450^000  livres  §9  received  by 
the  government,  requires  no  more  than  an  export 
of  2|  or  300,000  m  bullion  ||.    T^ps  the  publiq 

•  M63»437}-  »o8.  +  1,750,0001.  J  i,750,oooL 
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treafury  and  the  kingdom  arc  equally  enriched  by  ^  00  K. 
the  produce  of  a  commerce,  which,  by  the  eSed 
of  a  mod   extraordinary  management,  threatens 
with  ruin  the  very  proprietors  who  farm  it  out  to 
their  agents* 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  the  fketch  juft  given, 
that  for  a  long  time  they  muft  facrifice  their 
dividends  to  clear  away  entirely  that  deficiency  of 
g2,ooo,oOQ  livres"*,  which  has  taken  place  in 
dieir  aflairs  in  Europe.  But  what  will  be  attended 
with  (Uil  more  difficulty  will  be,  to  revive  in 
India  the  order  and  oeconomy  neceffary  for  dif<» 
charging  the  debt  of  45,060,000  livresf  con-* 
trailed  there  on  the  company's  account. 

We  muft  allow  that  the  corruption  to  which 
the  Englilh  have  given  themfelves  up  from  the 
firft  beginning  of  their  power,  the  oppreflion 
which  has  fucceeded  it^  the  abufes  every  day 
multiplying,  the  entire  lofs  of  all  principle ;  all 
thefe  circumftances  together  form  a  contraft  to* 
tally  inconiiftent  with  their  pafl:  conduA  in  India, 
and  the  real  conftitution  of  their  government  in 
Europe.  But  this  fort  of  problem  in  morals  will 
be  eafily  folved,  upon  confidering  with  attention 
the  natural  effeft  of  circumftances  and  events. 

Being  now  become  abfolute  rulers  in  an  emi- 
pire  where  they  were  but  traders,  it  was  very 
di£Ecult  for  the  Englilh  not  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of 
their  power.  At  a  diftance  frpm  home,  men  are 
no  longer  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  being  afhamed 
to  fee  their  countrymen.    In  a  warm  climate  where 

•  tgio9fiQ9L  1 1*9^,750!. 
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BOOK  the  bod  J  lofes  its  vigonr,  the  mind  muft  lofe  Icnnt 
of  its  ftrength.  In  a  country  where  nature  aai 
coftom  lead  to  indulgence,  men  are  apt  to  be  £> 
dnced*  In  countries  where  they  come  for  the  pun* 
pofe  of  growing  rich^  they  eafily  forget  t»  bf 

jnft- 

PcRHAPSi  however,  in  a  fituation  fo  dangeions* 
the  Englifli  would  at  leaft  have  preferved  fomo 
appearance  of  moderation  and  Yinne,  had  they 
been  checked  by  the  reftraim  of  thi  laws :  bot 
there  were  none  to  dired  or  to  bind  them*  Thi 
regulations  made  by  the  ccnnpany,  for  the  carry« 
ing  on  of  their  commerce,  were  not  applicablo 
to  this  new  arrangement  of  affairs ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifli government,  confidering  the  conqueft  of  Ben-* 
gal  but  as  a  help  towards  increafing  numerically 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britkin,  gave  up  to  the 
company  for  9,000,000  livres*  per  annum  dw 
deftiny  of  twelve  millions  of  peoide. 

Hap?ily  for  this  portionr  of  our  fellow*cfea« 
turcs,.  a  revolution  of  a  peaceable  nature  is  as 
hand.  The  nation  has  been  (truck  with  fttch 
enormous  exceiTes.  She  has  heard  the  groans  of 
iuch  a  number  of  vi6lims  facrificed  to  the  ava* 
rice  and  paflions  of  fome  individuals*  The  psr^ 
liament  is  already  employed  on  this  great  objedt* 
Every  detail  of  that  adntiniftration  is  uod^rt^r 
infpeftion,  every  faft  will  be  cleared  up,  every 
abufe  unveiled,  and  the  reafons  of  them  ip^red 
into  ahd  renloVed*  •  What  a  fight  to  b^  prefisH:^ 
ed  to  Europe !    What  ^a  example  X(^  ^  left  to 

poflerity! 
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IM>fterity !  The  hand  of  liberty  is  going  to  weigh  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  deftiny  of  a  whole  people  in  the  fcale  of  juftice* 
Tes^  angnft  legillatorsi  ye  will  make  good  our 
ezpeftations!  Ye  will  reftore  mankind  to  their 
rights ;  ye  will  put  a  curb  00  avarice^  and  break 
the  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  authority  of  law, 
wliich  fe  not  to  be  ihaken,  will  every  if^here  take 
place  of  an  adminiftratioh  purely  arbitrary.  At 
fight  of  that  authority,  the  monopolift,  that  ty«» 
rant  over  induftry,  will  for  ever  difappear.  The 
fcttttt  which  private  intereft  has  riveted  on  com- 
merce, ye  will  make  to  give  way  to  general  ad* 
vantage. 

'  You  will  not  confine  yourfelves  to  this  mo« 
nnentary  reformation.  You  will  carry  your  views 
into  futurity ;  you  will  calculate  the  influence  of 
climate,  the  danger  of  circumftances,  the  (Con- 
tagion of  example ;  and,  to  prevent  their  elfeds, 
you  will  feleft  perfons  without  connexions,  with- 
out paSions,  to  viiit  thcfe  diftanc  countries ;  ifTu- 
ing  from  the  bofom  of  your  metropolis,  they  are 
lb  pafs  through  thcfe  provinces,  irt  order  to  hear 
pomplaints;  reftify  abufes,  redtefs  injuries;  in  a 
word,  to  maintain  and  reunite  the  ties  of  order 
throughoi;t  the  country. 

By  the  execution  of  this  falutary  plan,  you 
will,  without  doubt,  have  done  much  towards 
the  happinefs  of  thefe  people;  but  not  enough' 
for  your  own  honour.  One  prejudice  you  have 
ftill  to  conquer,  and  that  viftory  is  worthy  of 
yourfelves.  Venture  to  put  your  new  fubjefts 
into  a  fituation  to  enjoy  the  fwects  of  property. 
2  '      Portion 
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were  boro :  they  will  learn  to  cultivate  them  for 

themfelves.  Attached  to  you  by  thefe  favours, 
more  than  ever  they  wcte  by  fear,  they  will  pay 
with  joy  the  tribute  you  impofe  with  modera* 
tion.  They  will  inftrud  their  children  to  adore^ 
and  admire  your  government ;  and  fucceifive  ge- 
nerations will  tranfmit  down,  with  their  inherit- 
ance, the  fentiments  of  their  happinefs  mixed  with 
that  of  their  gratitude. 

Then  (hall  the  friends  of  mankind  applaud 
your  fuccefs ;  they  will  indulge  the  hope  of  feeing 
profpcrity  once  more  revive  in  a  country  embel* 
lilhed  by  nature,  and  no  longer  ravaged  by  de* 
fpotifm.  It  will  be  plealing  to  them  to  think  that 
the  calamities  which  affliAed  thofe  fertile  coun- 
tries are  for  ever  removed  from  them.  They  will, 
pardon  in  you  thofe  ufurpations,  which  have  been 
only  fet  on  foot  for  the  fake  of  defpoiling  tyrants; 
and  they  will  invite  you  to  new  conquefts,  when 
they  fee  the  influence  of  your  excellent  conftitu- 
tion  of  government  extending  itfelf  even  to  the. 
very  extremities  of  Afia,  to  give  birth  to  liberty, 
property^  and  happinefe. 
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